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PREFACE 


HEN Dr J. H. Wylie died, early in 1914, he had com- 

pleted the first volume of his Reign of Henry V and 
had corrected 96 pages of proof for the second. He left a 
great mass of manuscript, and much of this, thanks to the 
courageous devotion of members of his family, was printed in 
vol.11, which appeared in 1919. But a good deal still remained 
unpublished, and as the editors of vol. 11 felt unable to continue 
their work, this eventually came into my hands. After dis- 
cussion with Dr Wylie’s publishers, it was agreed that I should 
prepare it for the press, and that, in order to complete the 
work, I should myself deal with such phases of the subject 
as Dr Wylie had not touched. It was stipulated that I should 
omit such parts of the manuscript as were not strictly relevant 
to the main theme and that the appendices, in particular, 
should be severely compressed. 

The manuscript entrusted to me contained a narrative be- 
ginning with the departure of the Emperor Sigismund from 
Constance in July, 1415, and ending with the capitulation of 
Melun in November, 1420. On the greater part of the period 
covered Dr Wylie had apparently completed his researches. 
Very little of the manuscript, however, had undergone literary 
revision. Dr Wylie’s style, it is true, was somewhat uncon- 
ventional, and it would have been unpardonable to amend it 
according to text-book rules of English composition; but his 
draft abounded with colloquialisms and solecisms, which he 
would certainly not have wished to be printed under his name. 
Consequently, while the matter of chapters xlviii-lxi is sub- 
stantially his, the form is partially mine, though I have kept 
his exact words whenever it was possible. Here and there 
I have corrected palpable slips; sometimes | have drawn atten- 
tion to the results of research conducted since Dr Wylie’s 
death; and I have inserted one or two passages on topics to 
which he had given little or no attention. ‘Whenever T could 
do so without bewildering the reader, I have enclosed my own 
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contributions in square brackets. It will of course be under- 
stood that I have not tried to verify all Dr Wylie’s referances; 
for to do this would have been to repeat research on which he 
had spent many years. In point of fact, however, I have collated 
much of the manuscript with his original authorities. 

‘After chapter [xi Dr Wylie’s manuscript degenerated in both 
matter and style, evidently representing a comparatively early 
stage of his work on the topics concerned. Chapters Ixii—lev 
are thus almost as much mine as his, though | have based them 
on his researches as far as | could and have tried to give 
expression to his opinions on the subjects treated, even when 
I did not wholly agree. 

‘At the end of chapter Ixv Dr Wylie’s manuscript failed me. 
For chapters Ixvi—lxxv I alone am responsible. 

The Appendices have caused me much perplexity. Some 
seventy were promised in vols. 1 and 11. For most of them 
the manuscript in my hands contained no material whatever 
or none that could be used; and in many cases I failed to 
discover what kind of information Dr Wylie had intended to 
supply. Whenever his notes for appendices contained some- 
thing that seemed interesting and valuable, I tried to use it; 
and I have myself written two appendices on subjects which 
seemed to call for special treatment. But it would have been 
absurd to concoct appendices which to me secmed unnecessary 
and which would doubtless have been quite different from those 
which Dr Wylie had in mind. I hope that this explanation will 
mitigate the disappointment of any readers who may have been 
led by vols. 1 and 11 into expecting a long series of original 
escays on 4 vatiety of recondite subjects. 

The compilation of the bibliography presented many diffi- 
culties. It of course includes not only works cited in the notes 
of this volume, but also those cited in vols. rand 1. Dr Wylie 
left a catalogue of books he had used; but though very long, 
it was not exhaustive, and his curt method of referring fo 
sources sometimes made it very hard to identify a work omitted 
from his list, or, if the work could be ascertained, the particular 
edition which had been employed. Despite resolute investiga- 
tion, T have to confess myself beaten by a few of his references. 

My task has proved harder and taken much longer than I 
expected when I undertook it. This is due partly to my own 
faulty estimate of its character, but partly to obstacles and inter 
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ruptions which I could not have foreseen. I need hardly say 
that the work would never have been completed at all but for 
the assistance which I have received from many quarters. To 
name all who have helped me would make this preface unduly 
long. A few, however, must not be passed over without a 
special tribute of thanks. By reading my proofs, Dr James 
“Tait, once my teacher, later my colleague, always my friend, 
has placed at my service his unsurpassed knowledge of 
mediaeval history. It was at the instance of Dr T. F. Tout that 
Iwas given the opportunity of undertaking the work, and | am 
particularly gratified that he has written for this volume a short 
memoir of Dr Wylie, whom he knew well. [also owe much to 
the kindly help of another former colleague, Professor F. M. 
Powicke. My friends Mr V. H. Galbraith and Mr A, P. R. 
Coulborn have saved me time and trouble by transcribing docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
I have to thank Major Algar Howard, Windsor Herald, for 
his courtesy and kindness in promoting my researches at the 
College of Arms; and I am greatly indebted to M. le Maire of 
Baugé for his readiness to furnish information to a stranger. 
To Miss Constance Harvey, of the administrative staff of 
McGill University, I am grateful for valuable help. During 
the past years I have of course worked in many libraries, public 
and academic; and I have nearly always found that those whose 
duty it was to aid me have interpreted that duty in the most 
generons spirit. While reluctant to make distinctions, I cannot 
forbear mentioning the Library of Harvard University, where 
visiting scholars are welcomed, assisted, and trusted with a 
liberality which immensely increases the advantages derived 
from access to the Library's splendid resources. 

From beginning to end my wife has been my constant helper, 
crowning her manifold contributions to this work by compiling. 
an exceptionally troublesome index. 

I cannot withhold an acknowledgment of the paticnce and 
consideration with which I have been treated by the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press and its successive Secretaries. 
Nor should | conclude my task without testifying to its effect 
in confirming the admiration and respect which I have long 
felt for the distinguished scholar with whom, though I did not 
know him in life, I have had the honour to collaborate, Every 
page of his manuscript bears witness to his indefatigable in- 
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dustry in research, his unquenchable thirst for knowledge, and 
his unswerving zeal for historical truth, He was, it should be 
remembered, an amateur in the best sense of that honourable 
though much abused designation. The work which this volume 
completes was, in the words of the preface to vol. 11, “the sole 
occupation of his leisure and the last thing in his thoughts 
when he died.” What he would think of this volume I dare 
not surmise, but Lam glad to have been the means of preserving 
from loss some of the fruits of his devoted labours. 

W.T. We 


Morera, Que 
‘Oct.der 28, 1928 
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MEMOIR 
By T, Fe TOUT, D.LITT., F.BA. 


Y friendship with Wylie goes back to 1890, the year in 

which I settled in Manchester. [had already made great 
use of his first volume of the History of Henry IV because it had 
fallen to my lot to write the life of that King for the Dictionary 
of National Biography. I well remember the occasion on which 
1 first met him personally. It happened that [ took down the 
proofs of my article to the Chetham Library to verify some 
references, There I found Wylie at work and we soon got into. 
conversation. He was immensely interested in my errand, asked 
to see my proofs, made a few suggestions about them and did 
not in the least mind the rather guarded commendation which 
my bibliography bestowed on his first volume, It is no great 
distance from Manchester to Rochdale and our interest in 
aediacval history,and membership of the same Oxford College, 
brought us so closely together that we remained great friends 
until the end. He even robbed himself of hours normally de- 
voted to Lancastrian history in a hopeless attempt to teach me 
the elements of golf, But I learnt a great deal from him his- 
torically, and shail ever cherish the memory of his kindliness, 
devotion and learning, and shrewd sense, I gladly pay what 
tribute I can to his memory. 

James Hamilton Wylie was born in London on 8 June, 1844. 
He was educated at Christ's Hospital, whence he went with a 
scholarship to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he obtained 
a first class in classical moderations and a second in Literae 
Humaniores, graduating B.A. in 1868 and M.A. a few years 
Iter, He was subsequently an assistant master at Trinity Col- 
lege, Glenalmond, resigning in 1874 when he was appointed 
an Inspector of Schools. In the same year he married Miss 
Agnes Maclaren. 

The Inspectorate claimed Wylie for the next thirty-five years. 
Te was a time when inspectors of schools were less frequently 
moved about than in these later days and he was stationed at 
Rochdale between 1877 and 1895. Thence he was transferred 
to the Welsh March, residing successively at Shrewsbury and 
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Hereford. In 1901 he was moved to London where he had 
charge of a large district in the East End. In 1906 he was 
promoted to be Divisional Inspector in the North Eastern 
Counties, and shifted his quarters to Bradford without giving 
up his house in Hampstead. On his retirement in 1909, he 
settled down at Hampstead until his death on 28 Feb. 1914. 
Mrs Wylie, two sons and two daughters still survive him. 

Wylie was a good inspector, conscientiously discharging all 
his official work, zealous in promoting educational develop- 
ments and taking a kindly interest in the schools and their 
teachers within his district. Though never pushing himself for 
ward, he played a not unimportant part in the local concerns 
of his neig! F ibeurlacd. It was largely on his advice that the 
surplus of a subscription for the erection of a statue to John 
Bright in Rochdale was devoted to the establishment of a small 
fellowship for the study of English Literature at Manchester 
University. Yet generally he restricted his non-official activities 
as far as possible. Even before he entered the service of the 
Education Office, he had taken up a lifelong task from which 
he seldom allowed himself to be diverted. This was the writing 
with minute care and from the best sources the detailed history 
of England from the accession of Henry IV onwards. It was 
difficult enough to put together such a work “during,” as he 
said, “the broken intervals of a busy official life, often at a 
distance from original sources of information.” It could only 
be done by utilising every scrap of leisure, and by concentrating 
himself on it with rare self-devotion. He reduced his social 
obligations to a minimum, and his holidays to what was nec 
sary for the health of a young family, By twelve years of self- 
denial and by the strictest control of his leisure hours, he was 
able to publish his first volume. 

What circumstances led Wylie to become the historian of 
fifteenth century England it is hard to say. His historical educa- 
tion at Oxford had not brought him nearer to the Middle Ages 
than the carly Roman Empire, and there is little evidence of 
the motives that turned his interests into this particular channel. 
There is a family legend to the effect that, when still a schoal- 
master in Scotland, he entered into an agreement to write a 
chapter upon Henry IV in a little elementary history book. 
He gradually got so interested in his task that the little book 
was forgotten and he had stumbled accidentally into his life’s 
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work, It was lucky that his appointment to Rochdale in 1877 
put the venerable Chetham Library at Manchester within easy 
distance of his home. There he established himself as soon as 
his official task was over for the day; there he found most of 
the printed authorities for his subject and a sympathetic helper 
in Sir Henry Howorth, then one of the most active of the 
Chetham feoffees, who did his best to add to the library new 
books that helped his work. Wylie’s dedication of his first 
volume to Humphrey Chetham’s memory shows his apprecia- 
tion of the companionship of his books “‘in the quiet seclusion 
of the college preserved to us by his liberality as a relic of the 
Lancastrian age.” 

The first volume of the History of England under Henry IV 
was published in 1884 by Messrs Longmans, Though it only 
ranged from 1399 to 1404, a sanguine title page declared the 
work to be “‘in two volumes.” As a matter of fact four were 
found necessary. They appeared in 1894, 1896 and 1898. 
Including the twelve years of preparation, their composition 
involved the work of twenty-six years. 

During this long period Wylie worked out for himself the 
method of investigation to which he remained faithful for the 
rest of his life. His aim was to collect in chronological order 
the detailed story of the years he was investigating. Fle seldom 
paused to generalise or recapitulate. If he were diverted from 
his course, it was through the lure of some strange word or 

hrase, or by the attraction of some incident that lay remote 

‘tom the general current of his work. Critics have expatiated 
upon his excessive love of detail, his digressions, and his rather 
“‘modernist’’ attitude to mediaeval civilisation, But he was 
deaf to the written or spoken exhortations of his advisers. It 
was his own method; it suited him; it enabled him to cover 
the ground and he was not going to alter it, Yet within these 
lines he showed a teal development in his historical power. 
‘The inadequacies of execution found in the early part of the 
first volume are scarcely to be found in his later work. His 
grasp over his material became greater; his acquaintance with 
unprinted sources became deeper and he trusted more and more 
to the material contained in the Public Record Office, Starting 
with little knowledge of any history outside his period, he learnt 
history by writing it and saw more and more clearly the general 
tendencies of his time. After all he had no reason for dissatis- 
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faction. A solitary scholar, starting with little help or encourage- 
ment, he succeeded in doing for the reign he made his own 
more than any historian has done for any other corresponding 
period of our mediaeval history. Even the first volume in- 
spied competent scholars to express the wish that every reign 
in mediaeval history should have its annals set forth with the 
same thoroughness that Wylie had devoted to the early years 
of Henry IV1 But the best of his critics noted in later instal- 
ments a “marked advance in thoroughness and historical 
rasp” and declared his book “‘the only monograph in the 
jast two centuries in English medieval history which can 
compare in thoroughness of research with the corresponding 
volumes of foreign historians.” There are few mediaevalists 
who would dissent from this opinion. 

Recognition slowly came with the completion of Wylie’s 
work. In 1899 he was elected Ford’s Lecturer on English 
History at Oxford, and in 1902 Manchester University gave 
him the honorary degree of Litt.D. He still went on with his 
historical work, publishing in 1900 the six Ford lectures on The 
Council of Constance to the Death of Jehu Hus (Longmans). This 
was perhaps the least successful of his writings. Itis not lacking 
in thoroughness, insight and learning, but his method of de- 
tailed chronological narration was particularly ill-adapted to 
lecture conditions. He was, however, soon at work on lines 
more congenial to his habits. His ambition now was to deal 
with the reign of Henry V in the same elaborate fashion with 
which he had cxamined that of his father. Somewhat hampered. 
for want of books when stationed at Shrewsbury and Hereford, 
he welcomed his establishment in London as giving him easy 
access to the Record Office and British Muscum. He now 
gave himself a little more leisure to look around, and a few 
valuable notes in the Exglish Historical Review showed the lines 
on which he was working’, He also made a report on the 
records of the Corporation of Exeter, for the Historical MSS. 
Commission, which was published after his death in 1916. 
As previously, he covered most of the ground before he pub- 
lished anything, but after 1909 his release from official duty 
enabled him to devote his whole time to his new venture. At 

* Sex) for instance, Dr Charles Plummer’s reriew of vols 1 in Ege fst, Reve ty 
786-8. 
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last in 1914 the Cambridge Press issued in stately form his 
Reign of Henry Py 1413-1415. This was the last book which 
he himself saw through the press. It was quickly followed 
by a breakdown in health which made further work difficult. 
However, he had his second volume ready for the press and had 
corrected the proof sheets of nearly a quarter of it when death 
came on 28 Feb. 1914. The war delayed its publication until 
1919 and his family saw it through the press. But the rest of 
his manuscript was far from complete, and required almost 
complete recasting, while the last period of the reign involved 
still more drastic treatment. It is a matter of congratulation to 
all lovers of good scholarship that this work, “the sole occupa- 
tion of his leisure and the last thing in his thoughts when he 
died,” has now been given to the world, supplemented and 
brought toa conclusion by the care of a younger fellow-worker 
in the same field. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 
SIGISMUND IN FRANCE 


‘Trine is no need to recount the events? which led up to the 
journey of King Sigismund from Constance westward in his 
vain endeavour to induce Pope Benedict to submit himself to 
the decision of the Council. Leaving Constance on July 18, 
1415, he arrived at Perpignan on Sept. 19%, and left it again on 
Nov. 's. The story of the fruitless conferefices that took place 
there belongs to the ecclesiastical rather than to the secular 
history of the time. But in undertaking the journey Sigismund 
had other plans in view besides the healing of the Schism. 
Five days before leaving Constance? he had called a meeting of 
the four nations and addressed them in reference to the purpose 
of his coming journey. He said that his heart was set not only 
‘on securing the union of the Church* but on establishing peace 
between the kings of France and England®, between the dukes 
of Orléans and Burgundy, and between the Teutonic Order 
and the Poles, so that the way might be cleared for a crusade 
against the blaspheming Turks in the Holy Land®, But this 
programme was far too heavy to be carried out, and it is not 
surprising to find it subjected to repeated modification. On 
‘Aug. 30%, when at Narbonne, he declared that his chief purpose 
‘was to secure the submission of Benedict; that accomplished, 
he would go back to Constance at once. Four days Later® it was 
rumoured that the English had captured Harfieur and were 
already besieging Rouen, whereupon he decided that he would 
certainly visit Paris after sending a bishop or two beforchand 
to urge a suspension of hostilities till he should arrive, and 
about the same time he told envoys of the duke of Brabant that 
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he depended on their master to join him in Paris and help in 
the task of reconciliation. Then for some months his attention 
was mainly given to the wearisome negotiations which cul- 
minated in the conference at Narbonne on Dec. 13, 1415, when 
‘it was agreed that the potentates who had hitherto upheld 
Benedict should send representatives to the General Council, 
authorising them to join in any proceedings against him if he 
still remained obdurate. It was now generally hoped that 
Sigismund would go back to Constance and wind up the busi- 
ness of the Council; but as not less than three months must 
elapse before the Spanish contingent could arrive there, he 
decided at least to visit Paris and see what could be done in the 
cause of peace®, On hearing of the fall of Harfieur, he had 
despatched Hartung van Clux and Nicholas of Reibnitz? to the 
French headquarters, offering to mediate for a truce, but by the 
time they arrived at Rouen the French were confident that they 
had Henry in their power and were fully resolved to fight’. 
‘The envoys were therefore detained until it was too late to di 
cuss the matter. Sigismund used to say afterwards that if the 
French had allowed them to proceed, there need have been no 
‘Agincourt at all. 

‘On leaving Narbonne Sigismund made his way by easy 
stages to Avignon, where he stayed three weeks, enjoying 
dances and tourneys and living with his suite at free quarters, 
while the townsmen made him a present of 3000 gulden’, 
During his stay word came in that the dauphin was dead and 
that the duke of Burgundy was likely to force his way into the 
capital. This staggering news upsct his plans, and when he 
announced that fe would halt at Lyons it was believed that 
he would after all return at once to Constance. It was therefore 
with somewhat uncertain prospects that the party moved up 
the Rhéne?, On Jan. 22, 1416, they entered Lyons, where 
they spent a fortnight’, while the chronicler, Eberhard 
Windecke, was despatched to Geneva to endeavour to raise 
money. At Lyons Sigismund was visited by envoys from both 
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the duke of Burgundy? and the government in Paris, the latter 
offering him 300 crowns a day if he would come and lend his 
help in bringing about an understanding with England®; and 
on receipt of this message he decided to go forward, But in the 
meantime the count of Savoy (Amédée VIII) was pressing his 
claim to a dukedom, and as the French king's officials refused 
to allow the investiture to take place on French soil, a move 
had to be made across the Saéne to the castle of Montluel?, 
where an edict was issued creating the count the first duke of 
Savoy. Thence the party moved eastward to Chambéry*, where 
the formal investiture took place with great ceremony on 
Feb. 198. The duke paid 12,000 crowns for his new dignity®. 

Returning to Lyons, Sigismund now set his face definitely 
towards Paris. The exact route that he followed is not clear, but 
he scems to have touched the Loire at Nevers’, and he certainly 
approached Paris from the south. The duke of Burgundy had 
by now withdrawn his troops; the road was safe and open, and 
the capital wholly in the power of the Armagnacs. Sigismund’s 
cavalcade numbered from 800 to 1000 men®, mounted on 
small horses®and wearing over their armour black jupons which 
displayed on front and back the double or apostolic upright 
cross of Hungary in ashen grey, with the motto of the Order 
of the Dragon, “O quam misericors est Deus!.” The provost 
and some of the citizens of Paris rode out to meet them at 
Etampes and Longjumeau, and at Bourg-la-Reine they were 
welcomed by the duke of Berry, the count of Armagnac, and 
cardinal Louis, duke of Bar!?, Sigismund fell on the duke of 
Berry’s neck and kissed him, and the two rode on together, 
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entering the city in great state by the Porte St Jacques on 
Sunday, March r. They went first to the palace on the island, 
where the king, who was then fairly sensible, was brought out 
on to the steps in the courtyard to bid a formal greeting!. 
‘Thence they passed on to the Louvre, where Sigismund and 
all his suite were lodged during the greater part of his stay? 
‘This reception was encouraging, and indeed Sigismund’s 
hosts did their best to make his stay pleasant. The University 
solemnly presented him with an address of welcome”; he saw 
the sights of Paris and the suburbs; valuable gifts were be- 
stowed on him and costly banquets given in his honour’; and 
throughout his visit he lived at free quarters. Nevertheless he 
soon took a dislike to the place, for there was continual faction- 
fighting between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians, who 
were always cutting one another's throats in the street’. Nor 
was it long before the Parisians grew tired of Sigismund. They 
were disgusted with his dirty and shabby clothing, his shame- 
less and promiscuous amours®, his greed and meanness®, 
though for this last defect he was not wholly to blame, secing 
that he was, as usual, very short of money. Certain incidents 
seem to have caused special offence. Thus, at a banquet and 
dance, given at the duke of Berry’s expense, to which 120 of 
the most honourable ladies of Paris had been invited!®, Sigis- 
mund is said to have got drunk and behaved indecently". Even 
more indiscreet was his conduct when on March 16 he visited. 
the Palace and listened to the pleadings in the Parlement. Not 
content with being allowed to occupy the king's seat above the 
president, he caused some murmuring by wanting to preside in 
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person’, It happened that a cause was before the court in which 
a Provencal, Guillaume Seignet, lord of Vaucluse, and Guy 
Pestel were contending for the stewardship of Beaucaire. The 
former being at a disadvantage because he was not yet a knight, 
Sigismund asked him in Latin if he would like to be made one, 
and borrowing a sword from one of his attendants, knighted the 
man forthwith. The court could not conceal its amazement at 
this unmannerly encroachment on the prerogative of their 
absent king?: but in the end French politeness prevailed9, and 
the incident stands entered in the official register without any 
sign of protest. The court, it is true, was afterwards severely 
blamed fy the Council for allowing such a flagrant defiance of 
the legal maxim that the king was emperor in his own realm‘; 
but the dignity conferred was never cancelled, and two years 
afterwards the new knight was despatched to Prague’ as an 
official representative of the king of France. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the five weeks spent 
by Sigismund in Paris were altogether given up to gaiety and 
sight-seeing. From the very day of his arrival he was constantly 
conferring® with French politicians in the hope of making 
peace, and according to his own account’ he offered to marry 
his only child and heiress Elizabeth, who was but seven years old, 
toone of the French king's sons if this would forward the desired 
end. There are, indeed, serious difficulties in accepting this state- 
ment, for the dauphin was married and his brother betrothed, 
while Elizabeth herself had been promised more than four years 
previously to her future husband, Albert IV, duke of Austria®. 
But the statement is in keeping with the careless spirit in which 
Sigismund approached his thorny task. He seems to have 
thought that he had only to ask and to have, that Harfleur and 
all the French prisoners would be given up by England, and 
that the two countries would then join him in driving out the 
Turks®. The opinion among his suite was that there might be 
a truce for four or five years, and that at the end of that time 
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a new generation of Frenchmen would be growing up who 
might choose between revenge and a final peace’. But at a 
council meeting towards the end of his stay Sigismund himself 
kept saying that he was tired of these endless quarrels and of 
this scandalous imprisonment of so many princes of the lilies— 
he would very soon have them all back, and he quite hoped to 
see a peaceful ending to it all as soon as he had had a talk with 
the king of England®. 

Sigismund awaited the return of certain messengers sent to 
raise money in Brussels, Bruges, Louvain, and other important 
towns, and then, on April 13, set out from St Denis, where he 
had been staying for some days®, That night the party slept in 
the castle at Beaumont, and on the 15th, after crossing the 
Oise, they reached Beauvais, Here they were joined by Renaud 
de Chartres, the young archbishop of Rheims, who proceeded 
with them to England*. Sigismund was lodged in the bishop's 
palace, and stayed at Beauvais to keep his Easter’. Leaving the 
city on April 21, the party took the road to Abbeville, whither 
Sigismund had already sent messengers notifying his approach; 
but when it was known that English envoys wearing the cross 
of St George were with the party, these harbingers were re- 
ceived with open insult and narrowly escaped with their lives’. 
Sigismund and his suite therefore crossed the Somme at 
Pont Remy, and rode on to the great Benedictine abbey of 
St Riquier?, Thence they proceeded by Montreuil to Etaples', 
turning aside to visit the croix coupée at St Josse, where Sigis— 
mund, though received with the utmost honour by the abbot 
and convent, was not moved by the sight of the saint's body to 
leave so much asa penny behind®. Evidently the feeling shown 
at Abbeville was spreading; the captain of Boulogne had been 
out to Montreuil to see how the party would be received therel; 
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and when they reached Boulogne on April 24, the townsfolk, 
tone they sent out presents of food, refused to admit Sigis- 
mund within the walls unless his retinue was reduced to 200 
mounted men}. At this he showed great indignation and told 
the captain to take the gifts away, as he had enough provisions 
of his own. He stayed for a meal in the lower town by the 
waterside’, and then moved on. Six hundred horsemen came 
out of the town, with trumpeting and other music, to escort 
him honourably on his way; but he sent them an angry message 
to be gone®, This embarrassing episode brought down upon the 
people of Boulogne a letter from the duke of Berry’, Its terms 
are nat known, but they may well have been severe, for Sigise 
mund regarded the behaviour of the townspeopleasascandalous 
insult®, and contrasting as it did with the splendid welcome that 
awaited him at Calais, it could not fail to have a marked effect 
upon the temper in which he continued the negotiations, 
English territory was entered on April 25%; the English gar- 
risons on his route had been instructed to receive him in their 
very best array’; and a mile from Calais the cavalcade was met 
by the governor—the earl of Warwick—with a splendid escort 
of knights and archers. Sigismund had already had proof of the 
earl's skill in the lists, and now, delighted at his reception, he 
declared that Warwick was second to none for wisdom, good 
breeding and valour®, 
Tn this pleasant fashion began the second stage of Sigismund’s 
eacemaking tour, from which so much had been expected, 
leanwhile his own kingdom of Hungary was in imminent 
danger from the Turks, andthe Council at Constance was crying 
aloud for thereturn of itsonly hope”, ButthroughoutSigismund 
went about his business in the same leisurely and casual way, 
spending no less than a year and a half away from Constance. 
The truth seems to be that he stayed wherever he was com fort- 
able, and that once in he was usually unable to get out for want 
of the necessary funds to carry him on, His estimates of time 
and distance were in any case ridiculous. Thus, when on April s, 
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1416, he summoned his vicegerent, John Kanitza, archbishop 
of Gran, to come from Buda-Pest with Hermann, count of 
Cilly, and take part in the negotiations, he added that he would 
robably be back in Constance by Whitsuntide, and, having 
rought the Council to a satisfactory conclusion, would return 
to Hungary before the end of the year}. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
SIGISMUND AND HENRY 


Berore Sigismund had left Paris, it was known in England 
that his arrival might soon be looked for, and on April 7 the 
sheriffs were ordered to summon all knights and squires to be 
in London by the 15th to give him a welcome!. It was believed 
that he was already at Calais, and 3co vessels were hastily sent 
over from Dover to bring the party across?, All the arrange- 
ments were put into the hands of Sir Walter Hungerford, and 
the royal officers posted down to Dover to arrange that all 
expenses should be charged to the king’s account’, On April 26 
a safe-conduct was issued for one of Sigismund’s secretaries’, 
but some days were still to elapse before Sigismund himself 
landed. Thus there was plenty of time to complete the pre- 
parations. Beds were mended and repaired for the visitors? 
use®. The royal barge was covered with scarlet cloth and 
furnished cushions of imperial and Lucchese cloth of 
gold®. All towns on the route were ordered to supply provisions 
to the visitors without taking any money from them?. 

It took several days to get Sigismund’s horses and baggage 
on board at Calais, but on May 18 he made the passage in 
five hours and landed the same night at Dover®. As his ship 
neared the land, the duke of Gloucester and other magnates 
rode into the water with drawn swords, and the duke, as 
Constable, declared that they would resist his landing unless 
he disclaimed all imperial rights over England'®, Sigismund of 
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course declared that he came merely as the king's friend and as 
a mediator, and was then formally welcomed and lodged in the 
castle. Next day the party reached Canterbury, where they 
were received by Archbishop Chichele and stayed three days, 
visiting the churches and Becket's shrine!, It had been ar- 
ranged by the Council that at each of the two halting-places 
between Canterbury and London Sigismund should be met 
by one of the king's brothers with a number of nobles and 
warriors just returned from the victory, who would afterwards 
fall in and swell the train as it moved onwards to London®, So 
at Rochester® the party were received by the duke of Bedford, 
together with the earl of Oxford, the lords Camoys and Powys, 
and Sir William Bourchier, the constable of the Tower, and at 
Dartford’ the duke of Clarence was awaiting them, accom- 
panied by the earls of March and Huntingdon, the lords Grey 
of Ruthin, Poynings, and Abergavenny, and Sir John Corn- 
wall. On May 78 the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London 
came out to join the escort at Blackheath, and the king him- 
self was posted at St Thomas' Watering® attended by 5000 
magnates in their richest array. The two monarchs kissed and 
did’ much obeisance each to each’, and the long procession 
moved on, the ‘'most victorious” king riding with his “most 
superillustrious brother®” on his rightand Archbishop Chichele 
on his left®, At Southwark they crossed the bridge, and entered 
the crowded and beflagged city, where the people thronged 
every street to catch a glimpse of the “unknown king!®.” After 
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2 hale for a Te Dexm at St Pauls, they passed on to West- 
minster, where the palace was given up to the visitors!. King 
Henry crossed to the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth, which 
was to be his residence as long as his guests should stay®. What 
Sigismund thought of his reception does not appear from any 
recorded words of his own, but an English chronicler declares 
that he was delighted®, and one of his suite declared that no 
king was ever more handsomely received, and that Sigismund 
lacked words to express his admiration for the splendour of the 
horses and the magnificence of the noble and lovely women 
who came out to meet him in their costliest gowns'. But the 
best proof of Sigismund’s satisfaction is afforded by the length 
of his stay. If his own estimate is to be trusted, he meant to 
remain but a few days in order to be back in Constance by 
Whitsuntide, and itis true that many of his retinue took passage 
for home within a month’, He himself, however, stayed nearly 
four months and put Henry’s hospitality to the severest strain®, 
Four days after his arrival an item of £1666. 135. 4d. occurs in 
the Exchequer records as the cost of his journey from Calais 
to London’, Throughout his visit the choicest wines and meats 
were set before him every day, and the royal servants waited 
at his table. Honours and gifts were showered upon him. He 
received presents wherever he went. King Henry gave him 
‘5000 nobles in two gilt basins, a gold head, twosilver-gilt cups, 
and a gold mixer, together with rubies, pearls, and amethysts 
believed to be worth 40,000 crowns®, Horses with splendid 
harness and trappings were presented to him and to members 
of his suite, though, to do them justice, they gave a number 
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of horses to the English king!. Henry even gave Sigismund his 
collar of SS, which he henceforth wore in public on all cere- 
monial occasions?. He was lavishly entertained at banquets by 
the great nobles and other notable Englishmen’; the king's 
horses were placed at his disposal, and he hunted in the forests 
to his heart’s content’, King Henry took him about to see the 
country. Parliament, which had really finished its business 
before Easter, actually te-assembled in honour of his visit’, 
Everything, in short, had to give way to his convenience, and 
it is pleasing to learn that Sigismund greatly admired all he 
saw, pronouncing the land to be one of great nobility and 
worthiness, and plenteous of good and rich people, and blessed 
of governance, with abundance of all worthy commodities®. 

‘Of all the honours lavished upon Sigismund, by far the 
greatest in contemporary estimation was his admission to the 
Order of the Garter. Four vacancies in the Order had occurred 
during the previous year through the deaths of Henry Lord 
Scrope, who had been executed at Southampton, the earl of 
Arundel, who had died on his return from Harfleur, the duke 
of York, who had been killed at Agincourt, and Sir John 
Dabridgecourt’. It had been decided that the gaps should be 
filled by Sir William Harington§, the earls of Huntingdon and 
Oxford, and William Lord Zouche of Harringworth; but the 
last had died in November, 1415%, and a vacant stall thus re- 
mained at the king’s disposal. St George’s Day was the proper 
day for the annual chapter and the admission of new knights, 
but it was customary to postpone the festival if April 23 fell 
within fifteen days of Easter!, The date fixed for this year was 
May 241, and preparations were made for an installation of 
exceptional magnificence. On May 18 orders were given that 
the best lodgings in the castle and the college at Windsor 
should be made ready for Sigismund and his suite’, The garter 
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and the blue silk mantle were supplied as required by the 
statutes, and on Friday, May 22, they journeyed down, 
escorted by the existing knights, each booted and spurred and 
in his habit!, On the following day the earl of Suffolk con- 
ducted the candidate to the bath?, and he was then ushered in 
to the chapter-house to be invested as a knight elect, a gentle- 
man of blood and without reproach amongst the mightiest 
and most illustrious princes and the most powerful nobles 
of England*. The installation took place on the Sunday in 
St George’s Chapel, At this ceremony King Henry took care to 
ceccupy the chief place both in the procession and at the Masss 
but at the feast which followed in the great hall, Sigismund 
‘was invited to preside at table®, having on his right King Henry, 
with Louis duke of Brieg and Nicholas of Gara, the count 
palatine or ban of Hungary, and on his left the duke of Bedford 
with Bishops Beaufort and Langley®, the former as prelate of 
the Order?. Of these cccupants of the high table only Sigis- 
mund and Henry were served with the three great “subtleties,” 
which represented St George being armed by the Virgin, 
fighting the dragon, and entering a castle accompanied by a 
king's daughter Icading a lamb’, That Sigismund alone shared 
these dainties with Henry was probably intended as a mark of 
gratitude for a gift which Sigismund had made. He had a 
special interest in St George: in 1408 he had founded the 
‘Order of the Dragon®; and he had somehow obtained possession 
of what purported to be the champion’ heart. When the earl 
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of Warwick fought before him in the lists at Constance’, he 
offered him this holy relic to take back with him to England. 
The earl, however, had requested that Sigismund would retain 
it and bring it with him on his projected visit. This he had now 
done. At Windsor they had only one of the saint's bones, a 
piece of his arm, and part of his skull?, so that his heart was 
a very welcome present. What has become of it no one knows, 
but it was certainly shown to some Bohemian visitors in 14663, 
and was carried in procession every year down to the time of 
Henry VIII‘, To the modern historian, however, St George's 
heart is less interesting than the statutes promulgated at this 
chapter, which are our earliest authority for the regulations of 
the Order, all previous ones having wholly perished5. 
‘Sigismund had not entirely neglected The object of his 
mission during the first weeks of his sojourn in England; for 
the terms of the alliance projected two years before had been re- 
examined, and the question of peace had also been debated 
between the two kings and their counsellors®. Serious con= 
sideration of this, however, had deliberately been deferred in 
the expectation of the early arrival in England of William, count 
of Holland, Zealand and Hainault’. The count had married 
Margaret, daughter of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy; his 
only daughter and heiress, Jacqueline, was the wife of the 
dauphin Jean®. He had always been’ on good terms with 
Sigismund, and was regarded as a common friend of France, 
England, and the Empire. Although his family connections 
must have rendered him suspect to the dominant party in 
Paris, it was at the suggestion of the king of France that he 
had been invited to mediate. The count, who was a knight 
companion of the Garter®, had intended to be present at the 
installation of Sigismund; but owing to stress of weather] it 
was not until May 28 that he and his imposing retinue reached 
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London', The chief members of the party were lodged in the 
bishop of Ely’s hostel in Holborn?; and the king’s new guests 
shared in the sumptuous festivities in honour of Whitsuntide 
and Trinity Sunday*. 

On the count’s arrival the peace question was at once taken 
up in earnest‘, The French envoys and the leading French 
prisoners played a very active part in the negotiations, the 
purpose of the latter being to regain their freedom at any cost§. 
‘On June 4 Sigismund, with his customary optimism, expected 
that’an understanding between England and France would be 
reached in two days®, But Henry, while professing willingness 
to agree to peace, insisted not only that the French should leave 
him in possession of Harfleur and a belt of adjacent country 
sufficient to support its garrison, but also that they should 
yield all that had been conceded to Edward III by the treaty 
of Brétigny?. In other words, he would waive his claim to the 
crown in return for the whole of western France except Brittany. 
The French envoys had been led to suppose that Sigismund 
would secure much better terms than these for their country, 
and there were consequently" manifold and divers diseussions."* 
A proposal that met with some favour was that while negotia- 
tions were in progress the town of Harfleur should be handed 
over to Sigismund and the count of Holland, all measures for 
its recapture or defence being cuspended®; and it was also 
suggested that the principal prisoners should be released on 
giving hostages for their return in case the negotiations should 
break down. Neither plan was adopted; the proposal about 
Harfleur was very unpopular, and it was currently believed that 
the French envoys and prisoners had been convicted of 
treacherous intentions®. It was however agreed that, subject to 
the approval of the French king, commissioners should at once 
arrange for a three years’ truce, and that within five weeks from 


1 Baler Cheon. v. 1635 Capge. 313; Gesta, 82.0.3 Kingsford, Chron 
‘97, They came up the river to Lambeth, Kingsford, loc. eit; Hardyn; 

3 Exch. Accts. 406,26; Chron. Lond. 104; Kingsford, Chron. 1253 Chron. Rie. 1 
mHen. V1, 435 Brat it. 3 

2 Gesta, 825 Wauriny ti 232; Le Fevre, i279. 

* Cowon MS. Cleop. C. 18. £39 54 

+ Gousinot, 136; Caro, Kanzleh 115) 119; Rym. ix. 427. 

© Zeitachrift ey mvs 4493 of: Carvy Kany 112. 

7 ym in, 787 Champolion-Figeacy Leteresy iis 360» 

* Rym. ix 362, 

* Kingsford, Chron. 125; Gesta, 798q. Lett. Bk. 1 
Proponl about Harfeur had failed before June 13. See 


air, 152, shows that the 
Valois, iv. 361. 
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the conclusion of the truce the kings of England and France, 
together with Sigismund and the count of Holland, should 
meet on the frontier of the march of Calais!, Armed with 
these proposals, the archbishop of Rheims and his colleagues 
returned to France® accompanied by the lord of Gaucourt?, who 
was authorised to spcak on behalf of the French prisoners. They 
had been preceded by Nicholas of Gara, the archbishop of 
Gran, and several of Sigismund’s suite, who presented the 
proposals at Paris in a tentative ways. 

It was of ill omen that the count of Holland had already fallen 
out with both Sigismund and Henry. He had asked the former 
to recognise his daughter Jacqueline as heir to his titles and 
power; but Sigismund replied that the rule of women was not 
for the good of the State, and asked if the count had no cousin 
or brother to succeed him5, Of course he had a brother, the 
bishop of Liége; but this was the very man he wanted to 
exclude. In his annoyance, he left England abruptly, on June 
21, telling Henry that if the invasion of France were renewed, 
his standard-bearer would be in the field against the English®. 
Politics were now suspended. On June 26 Henry left London 
for Southampton’, ard on the same day Sigismund! set out for 
Leeds castle®, where he spent a month®. ‘Two days later Ralph 
Rochford, Robert Waterton, and Master Philip Morgan were 
commissioned to represent England in the negotiations!0, 

The English envoys left London on July 3. Before they 
reached Paris the French king had assented to the agreement 
made in London, and had named Beauvais as the meeting- 
place of the conference which should settle the terms of the 


8, 20, 245 nat ix. 7473 Champollfon-Figeac, Lettres, fi. 3435 
MS. by,06a, 39: 
Vita; $75 the archbishop’s safeccondact is dated June 20 (Rym. x. 


64). 
3 Rym, in. 4255 Monst, ie 146 50, 
4 Gesta, 83; St Denys, vi. 15; Valois, iv. 360. For the text of the proposals ee 
BEE vi. wea; ed, Caro, Kanalei, 21, 99, 108, Bundaiss, 25; Lent, 1053 Bess, 
Wndniss bs 5 655. 
a ee ee 

* Leyden, 5443 Le Petit i. 351 

+ Chvol it 355. Chap. XttV above should be read in conjunction with the account 
of the negotiations with France. 

* Devon, 346; Chron. Lond, 104} Kingsford, Chron, 126; Reichstagsakten, vil. £3. 
* Basler Chroa. v. 16g. Fis removal to Leeds from Westminster cxat £392 (Exch. 
‘cts j3/ June 27,1165 Is Rolla Hi. Vy Pach, July 4 taj Br Mos, Ad 
MS. 24,s15y f. 13)3 and another £300: had been paid for his expenses before July 6 
(las. Roll g Hen. Vy Paschy July 6 3436). 
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truce. News of Charles’ decision soon spread far and wide, 
often much embellished}; Sigismund was overjoyed on hearing 
it, and even. Henry seems to have been sufficiently impressed 
by it to abandon his intention of sailing for the relief of Harfleur 
in person and actually to have contemplated disbanding his 
fleet?. 

All this confidence was misplaced. Charles V1, indeed, wasin 
earnest, and ata Council held in Paris on July 15 the majority of 
those present, headed by the duke of Anjou, were about to con- 
sider arrangements for a personal interview between the rival 
kings‘, Then, however, the count of Armagnac rose, and used all 
his fiery eloquence to defeat the whole project. What did they 
know about the terms that would be offered for a final peace? 
They could only be sure, from their experience of Sigismund, 
that they would be in favour of the English. And what was 
thisthree years’ truce? Nothing but a means for saving Harfleur 
from its present desperate plight. But give him his way, and 
God's head! he would starve it out in three months®. So far 
he carried the Council with him®, and it was known that he 
had the university and the city of Paris at his back’; but when 
he urged that they should refuse even to receive an English 
embassy, feeling was against him, and it was resolved to alfect 
2 serious interest in the plan and to spin out the negotiations 
for a truce, while a grip was still kept on Harfleur in the hope 
of its speedy sutcronte Accordingly safe-conducts were issued 
for the three English envoys, who duly arrived at Beauvais on 
July 17°. There they were met by the archbishop of Rheims, 
Gontier Col, Guillaume le Bouteiller, and Simon de Nanterre, 
and futile talk was kept up till the month was nearly out, The 
Frenchmen said that they must consult the king of Castile 
before they could enter into a three years’ treaty, and thought 
that a truce of one year would be enough: the Englishmen 
required time to ask advice from home®; they complained that 
they had been insulted and ‘prevented from leaving their 
lodgings, and that the negotiations were only being continued 
to gain time and to ensure the capitulation of Harfleur, now 


1 For the report that ached Bruges and Veniee, ws Morosn, i 
Caro, Kanalei, 116. [CF. Finke, Acta, iv. 463]? Gesta, 83. 

4 Rym. ix. 378; Ordonnances, x. 371; Baye, i357; Cousinos, 136. 

§ St Denys, wi 24; Windeckey 142. 

* Cousinot, 138. ° St De 

© Caro, Kandlel, 21, £03) 107) 108) 199) 117; Bundniss, 43, 10}. 
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believed by the French to be imminent!. On July 29 it was 
arranged that representatives of both sides should be at Calais 
and Boulogne respectively before Aug. 16 and that further dis- 
cussion should then take place?; but the truth was that the 
negotiations had so far failed, and the struggle for Harfleur was 
allowed to take its course. When it was believed that nothing 
more was to be looked for, Henry threw all the blame on the 
French Council, while Sigismund, who entirely exonerated the 
English, wept tears of mortification and anger at having been 
Guped by the French, who were trying, jas complained, to 
wreck the Council of Constance and destroy the Holy Roman 
Empire. Contemporary English writers with one voice de- 
claim against the bad faith and arrogance of the French®, and 
when Gaucourt returned to London, he found himself actually 
in danger of his life. The French on their part blamed Sigis- 
mund for the failure’, and at Constance it was evidently be- 
lieved that many Englishmen were of the same opinion, for 
rumours were abroad that his life too was in jeopardy—some 
said indeed that he had been poisoned. As a matter of fact, 
to all outward seeming his relations with Henry were more 
friendly than ever. He had left Leeds on July 27, and on the 
following day had reached Eltham®, where he stayed till 
Aug. 9, and it was probably towards the end of this time 
that he began to suspect that the negotiations in France were 
likely to fail, for on his departure he set his face for the coast!®, 
Accompanied by Henry he entered Canterbury on Aug. 12", 
and on the 15th—the very day on which the French and 
English fleets were at death blows in the Seine—the two 
kings signed a treaty of mutual help and alliance! the 

1 Gest, 843 Elmham, Lib, Metr. 1375 Capgraves De Mlostr. Hea. 149. 

2 Morosini iis tor n 2" Champollion-Figeac, Lettres, ti 362, 

« Rym. x. 145 Kingsford, Lit. 278; Windecke, 67; Caro, Bandniss, 47, 55) Kanaei, 
208, 1205 Lens, tir; Beaveourt, i. 2633 Valois, i. 963. 

8 'Gesta, 04, 197; Elmham, Lib. Mete. 146; Tit. Liv. 275 Vita, 835 Chon. Giles, 92) 
Kingsford, Chron. 125, Lit. 287; Capgrave, Chron. 315, De last’, Hen. 1205 Bed 
MS. 496, f. 2245. 

© Cousinot, 1383 Leyden, 344 7 Rym. ix, 6195 Cao, Bundnis, 40, 

8 Hardt, 1. 199; Aschbachy fi. 166. Basler Chron. v. 1643 Gesta, 85. 

20 Basler Chron. oc. ct. Sigsmund’s horses had already been sent actos to Dordzetht 
(Golda Stat 48, Const Imp: 394 Mier, 73) and hs eel had one ge 

jacked (Rym. x. 365). [The fourth volume of Finke's Acta Concilii Constan- 
which appeared after the fist proofs of this book had been pase, throws new 
lacs eorbad mien azar it, Rig oy Ai a 

#5 disappointment at what had happened, he hoped for aapeedy and fruitful esumpion 
‘of cigcustions between the French and the English (p. 

M Basler Chrory ioe alesse) 

1 Rym. it. 3777384. [It wan some time before the treaty became generally known] 
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sole visible fruit of his protracted visit. In the preamble 
Sigismund stated that his whole heart was act on restoring 
unity to the Church, and to further this end he had put forth 
great efforts to reconcile France and England. He was, how- 
ever, utterly disappointed. He had put steady pressure on the 
king of France, had sent him formal articles agreed on by 
himself and the count of Holland, and had nearly got them 
accepted by the French royal family and the French Council, 
when the king, a lover of discord and child of schism, had 
rejected them in order that he might break up the unity of the 
Church with his pestiferous devices, as he had ever done. His 
emissaries had been at the root ofall the opposition encountered 
by Sigismund at Perpignan, his greedy Rinds had robbed the 
Empire of many fiefs and rights, and now that Sigismund had 
come to help his brother of England to recover his due, the 
French offered him nothing but jeers and mockery. At last, 
therefore, he had made up his mind to stop these machinations, 
and in the name of the Lord had resolved to make with his 
injured brother an alliance on the following terms: 

He and his successors would from henceforth and for 
ever be friends, allies, and confederates of Henry and his sons, 
or, if Henry should have no son, then with his brothers the 
dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester or whoever should 
succeed him, to resist attacks from every power and every 
person, save only from the Church and the pope: 

@) Merchants and craftsmen of either party should have 
free access to the dominions of the other, provided that they 
paid the customary dues and submitted to the existing laws; 

(© Neither party should harbour traitors, rebels, or exiles 
banished from the lands of the other, or go to war against the 
other except in direct self-defence, but each would help the 
other in recovering their respective rights from France. 

Soon after Sigismund reached London in May, 1416, there 
arrived there a number of ambassadors from the duke of 
Burgundy?, One object of their presence was the arrangement 
of a trade truce?; but they also concluded a general truce 
between Henry and the duke, which was to last from July 13 
to Michaelmas, 14174, When they left they took with them 


1 This was one of the terms offered by Henry IV when he sent envoys to Sigismund 
in 14tt, Simonyi, v. 147. és 
+ Monste. Hie 144. ® CE valk i. 299. « Rym. ix. 383, 
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a letter for the earl of Warwick, captain of Calais, which he 
‘was to communicate with all haste to the duke of Burgundy}. 
Henry, in fact, while sanguine of the success of the negotiations 
with the Armagnacs, was careful to insure against their failure, 
and while the prospects of an agreement still seemed good, the 
earl of Warwick? and the duke of Brieg had been instructed to 
visit the duke of Burgundy together on behalf of their respective 
sovereigns. They started from Calais with a large company of 
“wise and honourable men," and reached Lille on July 204, 
where they were received with great honour by the duke and 
his son, the count of Charolais. They were splendidly enter- 
tained, and had many interviews with the duke and his coun- 
sellors during their stay of eight days®, They had brought the 
duke an invitation to be present at the conference which was 
expected to take place near Calais in the coming October§, and 
this the duke readily accepted, to the amazement of many’, 
who were shocked at such dealings between a subject and the 
enemy of his sovercign. Such astonishment was intensified 
when a few days later the men of Picardy refused to abey an 
order from Paris bidding them attack the English, pleading 
that the duke had forbidden them to take up arms against those 
with whom he had a truce except at his express command, 
On Aug. 12 the Council repeated its order®, but at nightfall of 
that very day a large force of Burgundians from Picardy, 
Champagne, and the Thiérache threatened the very gates of 
Paris. They had come up suddenly by forced marches!®, hoping 
to be admitted during the night by their friends inside the 
walls. Disappointed in this, they waited till sunrise, and then 
for four hours swept the ground without the walls like a 
hurricane, carrying off or destroying everything that came in 
their way, while the garrison, as if stupefied, let them work 
their will unopposed, After plundering between Dammartin 
secuneta gf ie anos wae daed use a pms Be 3h For (a6 ie ad 
pat Waren. ss mele be Quis of Betray, ot it Raa Heo. 

* £40 was paid 10 the earl"s receiver for his journey and wages (Devon, 347; July 29, 
Necraf he erred Son Aug x aye 
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and St Denis, they moved off to Beaumont on the Oise, where 
they entered the castle of the duke of Orléans, killed the 
captain, slaughtered the garrison, threw twenty-cight of the 
townsfolk into the river, and then decamped by the bridge as. 
suddenly as they had come. Later they obtained admission into 
Nesle, whence they carried off a hundred cartloads of plunder, 
Soon afterwards the duke of Burgundy was declared a rebel, 

Meanwhile Sigismund had at last left England. He had 
been present at a solemn service in Canterbury cathedral to 
give thanks for the great naval victory®, and his servants 
quietly let fall along the streets of the city some singular fare- 
well lines in Latin acrostic bidding angelic England rejoice in 
her glorious victory’, and Englishmen felt flattered at the 
compliment, even though it was flung over the horse’s tail’. 
On Aug. 23 the two kings travelled together to Dovers, and 
on the 25th Sigismund and his suite took ship and crossed 
with a fair wind to Calais?, where he was lodged in the Prince's 
Inn in the Staple buildings®. 

It had originally been intended that Henry should also cross 
from Dover®, but the naval activity of the French had caused 
a change in the arrangements, word having been sent to the 
Cinque Ports to have a strong fleet assembled at Sandwich to 
convoy the king across by the longer route!®, After Sigismund 
had sailed Henry therefore betook himsclf to Sandwich'!, 
where quarters had been prepared for him at the Carmelite 


1 Se Denys, wi. 44. 2 On Aug. 30 (D. Savvage, 246). 

2 The news reached Henty on Aug. #1, He_was on his way to Canterbury fom 
Smallhythe, where he kad beon on business elating to vessels building there- He rode 
stright to Canterbury, and the service apparently teak place the same day (Geeta, 


Chron. Giles, #0; Elmham, Lib. Metr. rats Usk 30. 3153 [ELR. 
510 ("An Historical Collection of the Fifteenth Century.” ed. Kingsford)). 
“Post eandas equarum suorum projecit,” Strecche, 258, 
§ Basler Chron. v. 164; Reichsiagsakten, vii. 124 

7 Basler Chron y loc. cit. The date is incorrectly giten by many contemporary and 
modern writers, Fora letter of Sigismund's dated Calais, Aug. 26; ee Reichstagsekten, 
Wi. 385 

© "The Prince's Inn was near the south-west comer of the market-place (Dillon, 503, 
4305» 320). Some of its roorns had been repaired against che visit of “the Emperor of 
Germany,” and it had been furnished with two new stoves (Exch Accts. 1#7/5). For 
a pietuze Of the Staple buildings, afterwards called the Hotel de Guise ac Lennely 13+ 
ig fiend ben deed semble there by Ag 9 (Ltt DT 645 Ryne 
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"Tit Liv. ag. 

3 Documents were dated at Sandwich on Sept. t, 34 (Cale Pat. a¢15—12, Pp. 43> 
48, 53.82; Claas. 4 Hen. V, #55 Chane, Warr. 654/683). 
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friary!. The town was crowded with notables, Archbishop 

Cluchcke gaa therel and Wahops Resulter snd, Langley, 

together with Henry Fitzhugh, Gilbert Talbot, John Harington, 

and many other barons®, Beaufort was lodged at St Clement's 
vicarage, and as he was crossing with Henry, he handed over 
the great seal on Sept, 4 to a clerk of the Chancery, John 

Mapleton‘, who was to deliver it to Simon Gaunstede, the new 

heeparel the chancery rélla§ in'w nose euntady Se wae thireinain 

at the Converts’ House in London till the chancellor's return. 

On the same day the duke of Clarence was appointed keeper of 

the kingdom during the king’s absence®. 

Forty vessels were now ready in the harbour, and about noon 
on this same day the king went on board’, Soon after the fleet 
sailed, however, the wind dropped, and before long the sailors 
had to take to their oars ina dead calm. Nevertheless, with the 
help of the tide, they made the passage in twelve hours. At 
Calais Sigismund was waiting on the beach; the two kings 
embraced, and passed up through the town, chatting and joking 
“‘as Imperial Highnesses should®.” It was in a conversation 
about this time that Sigismund tokd Henry that he looked upon 

1 Ob the south-west of the town, between the ramparts and New Siret (Haried, 

fr, sboy a6) Monin vs 57. 
32°C Sept. 1, in'a docuspont dated "in honpnio nostro" at Sandwich, he appointed 

rior Wondesburgh, of Chris Church, Canterbury, as his vicar during hit abwence 

Wore. si 379) 

{Tete nbeay rll of don yield 
4 Tn the subsidy rll of 1412 he appears as owning property in London yielding 4or 

a year (Archaeol. Journ. xiir. 73). fe was a receiver of petitions for Gascony mn the 
nlamert ct March, +436 (Ret-Pasl. vs 7o). Tn t4t7 heappearsascliming 10 marks 

rom theestte of Richard Prentysdeceased (Chu. Hen. Vig dgcf Wylie 331,0-9)- 

He war chancellor of Queer Joan, and at his deth in 13a tas rector of Brondwater, 

near Worthing, where hit brass fail to be seen (Antiguar, til. 965 Mackln, 47), 
He warappoinied on Joos 351415 (Foes Judges fr: yoche On Jay 4, 146) be had 

lewersof general auorney for Beaufort, who as golng abroad wi che King (Rym. ix, 

ares Gites had brew a the servic of che echy ot Lancamr (Wight 86) Doe 
rs Atcios Various, aj/6)- Ac vaccus Cines be beld pectoris of Vork (Le Neve, 

Hil sya), Lincoln Goid. haan and Chicherer (Cal, Phtsastt-ans py sngh aod fo 

wich ke wm cine alchdsaneh ot Newtorive (ba Mere: ik ajay, Hetom smaboer 

of jetidon in the parliaments GF igyp and. tga (Rat. Pur. fe tae, 12). For his 

Sccounts a Keeper af the Domos Conversorum from June a, rea, to Feb. 9. 1423; 

daring which time he was keeper of the chancery rolls, we Exch. Accs, 251/19 Gn 

' pouch). -Miswill was proved 1429 (Challoner Smiths i126; Henney, p. clu and 

Tid waccesor ar keeper of the rolls wes appointed on Oct. 28, 142) (Foxy judges, iv. 

3S. In r4ss boomed propery in London ylding £5. Skat» yar (Arthael 
jou. av 73). 

Fae a iesa a: 
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Cahis as his greatest jewel!, and gave him the famous advice 
that if he wished to secure an easy crossing to France for the 
recovery of his rights, he must keep both Calais and Dover as 
sure as his two eyes? 

During his six weeks’ stay in Calais, King Henry was lodged 
in the castle®, where a new stone house had been specially built 
for his suite within the bailey adjoining the north wall*. Work- 
men had been busy for some time past making good the walls 
and barriers; houses had beca new tiled and buildings generally 
tidied up, so that Sigismund might have a good impression as 
he passed through the town®, Before either Henry or Sigis- 
mund had left England, £2000 had been allotted for their 
household expenses in Calais’, and £2894. 135. 4d. had been 
paid for wine? and {rooo for salt fish and stockfish® to be 
ready against the king's arrival. Spices to the value of {200 
were bought from Calais merchants®. Silks, damasks and arras 
were sent across!®, There were tents and pavilions draped with 
cloth of gold, one of which was arranged as a chapel in front 
of the castle, and another as a hall! Henry took £4000 in 
cash with him, and an additional 2000 marks were sent over 
from London on Oct. 4 to meet the cxpenscs of the king’s 
chamber!4, Provision had also to be made for military con- 
tingencies: for instance, (280 was paid for saltpetre on 
Sept. 31, and on the 18th order was issued that all who had 
lately been in the retinue of the duke of Bedford should cross 
to Calais with all speed16_ 

, Hyrm thought it was ajewel most of alle, 

‘And so the same in Latin did ic call. 
(Pol. Songs, fi. 192 Pauli-Hertaberg, 54.) 

1 Pol. Songs, ti. 1584 Gesta, $45 Pauli-Hertaberg, 95 D.K.R. sliv, s43. Among 
those who heard Sigismund give this coumel was probsbly Walter Hungerford, the 
steward of the household, who twenty years afterwards wad the Likell” which contains 
the anecdote, and pronounced it at true a the Gospel (Pol. Songe. i 205) Pavli- 
Hortberg, 64). 

2 'The castle was on the north-west side of the town, separited from it by a large 
ditch: tee Sandeman, 10. 

4 The house was 70 ft. long, 25 wide, and 20 high (Exch, Accts. 187/6). 

5 Ibid. #2. the account of Willarn Caxton, controller of Calais, dated June 8, r4:8) 
which supplies much valuable material for the history of Calais from 1413 10 1418. 
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‘The greater part of the visit was given up to momentous 
diplomatic negotiations. These were mostly shrouded in mystery, 
and contemporary writers differ greatly in their guesses as to 
the real nature of what went on. Some said that Henry had 
gone across because he was so keen for peace that he would not 
leave the French the least excuse for continuing the warl; but 
such a view is untenable in face of the Canterbury treaty. 
Others supposed that he went to Calais as a compliment to 
Sigismund, or perhaps to stimulate the loyalty of the place by 
a personal visit and “for other matters which he perhaps 
determined to transact at the same time?."’ But the presence 
of the archbishop, the chancellor, the keeper of the privy seal 
and a full court is evidence that the “‘other matters” were of 
supreme moment. The negotiations with France had not been 
irrevocably broken off, and it may be that the altered position 
at Harfleur had made the French really anxious to treat for 
terms. When it was known that Sigismund was about to cross 
the strait, messengers from Rouen and Abbeville arrived at 
Boulogne seeking news as to the coming of the king of 
England, The French Council instinctively felt that Henry's 
arrival was a presage of mischief, Nevertheless, it was not long 
before negotiations were resumed, and though neither Charles 
nor any exalted substitute for him was expected to appear, the 
archbishop of Rheims, Gontier Col, and others had reached. 
Calis by Sept. 9 with full instructions to treat further with 
Henry’. They were received with all respect and had interviews 
with both Henry and Sigismund; but in retaliation for the way 
in which the English envoys had been treared at Beauvais, 
neither they nor their suite were permitted to leave their 
lodgings without epecial leave. They lived at their own cost, 
and if one of their servants had to go out to buy provisions he 
was accompanied by the master of the hostel in which they 
were quartered?. Such studied insult, however, did not prevent 
business, which was conducted on the English side by Arch- 
bishop Chichele, the earl of Dorset, and Rochford, Waterton, 
and Morgan, the three envoys who had been at Beauvais, The 
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proposals of the French were embodied in schedule formally 
addressed to Sigismund as the originator of the effort to restore 
peace. They offered to re-open the marriage question (which 
they had previously declined to consider as long as the English 
were in Harfleur)! and to pay down a large sum of money; and 
should the English not agree, they begged that Sigismund 
would lend them substantial aid from the Empire or at least 
send them some message of advice, for they badly wanted 
ace, or, failing that, a long truce with the restoration of 
arfleur. This puzzling memorandum? appears without date 
or explanation in a volume of the Cotton Collection which has 
been ‘much damaged by fire and water; it purports to be a 
supplement to other propesals already communicated®; but 
unless these went very much farther, they had no chance of 
success. Nevertheless the conversations were continued for 
some three weeks, until the impending arrival of another visitor 
rendered advisable the departure of the French. Their pass- 
rts were indeed drawn up on Sept. 29', before their efforts 
ad yielded any fruit; but on Oct. 1 powers were issued to 
Chichele and his colleagues to treat more definitely for a truce®. 
‘The French had come prepared to consent toa truce of a year’, 
but they were unable to obtain more than a short one to last 
from Oct. 9 to the following Candlemas?, and even this trivial 
achievement is said to have been due to the special intervention 
of Sigismund, The truce was to apply to the whole sea route 
from the entrance to the Mediterranean to the coasts of Nor- 
way®, a special proviso being inserted that no vessel should 
benefit by it unless the owner or master made a declaration 
of acceptance and received a certificate from a specially ap- 
pointed authority in Calais or Boulogne!®, The truce was 
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formally ratified on Oct. 20%, but it was a hollow sham, which 
merely covered Henry’s preparations for the winter and left 
him free to pounce with the return of spring. It looks, in fact 
asif the English accepted it merely to have a pretext for ending 
the negotiations and getting rid of the French envoys, for no 

2s it signed than they were escorted over the frontier 
to the west®, just as the duke of Burgundy was approaching 
Calais from the east. 

‘The duke had not been allowed to forget his acceptance of 
the invitation to attend the conference at Calais. On Aug. 5 
Bishop Caterick, who was about to leave for Constance, was 
commissioned with two squires to meet his representatives and 
arrange the details of the interview®. On Aug. 19 they arrived 
at Lille, where they stayed eight days‘. It was, however, con- 
sidered advisable to make provision against a possible failure 
of the duke to appear in person®. The Burgundians in fact were 
doubtful whether it was wise of their lord to commit himself 
to the treacherous English; when, as the time of the meeting 
approached, he moved towards the rendezvous, he kept a 
large body’ of troops near at hand; and finally’ his council 
demanded that at least two dukes and four earls should be 
delivered up by the English as hostages for his personal safety. 
‘The messengers who presented this proposal at Calais were 
received most graciously by Henry, who talked them into con- 
senting that the sole pledge should be his brother Humphrey?. 
On Oct. 1 a safe-conduct to hold good for fifteen days was 
issued in favour of Duke John: he might enter Calais with £00 
armed men, while the duke of Gloucester swore that he would 
remain at Gravelines with the count of Charolais until the duke 
of Burgundy had actually returned’, 

At four o’clock on the morning of Oct. 4 Gloucester, accom- 
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panied by about 800 men, left Calais and passed along the shore 
to the river Aa, which formed the eastern limit of the English 
march. They ranged themselves along the bank, while Lord 
Camoys, Master Henry Ware (keeper of the privy seal), and 
Robert Waterton went forward into Gravelines to exchange 
and ratify documents. This done, the duke of Burgundy came 
out and stood on the French bank; then ata signal both he and 
the English duke advanced and shook hands in the bed of the 
stream. Each then passed on, Gloucester being received by the 
count of Charolais and Burgundy by the earl of Salisbury. The 
English duke was conducted to St Omer, where he was splen- 
didly entertained, though he wellnigh caused a rupture by an 
act of rudeness tothe count. Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy, 
escorted by 200 mounted men, rode on to Calais. The earl of 
Warwick and Sir Thomas Erpingham came out to meet him 
and conducted him to the hostel that had been prepared for his 
reception. His first visit was ta Sigismund, and much interest 
was stirred as to the manner in which he would be received, 
for Sigismund had an old grudge against him over the repay- 
ment of the ransom money of Nicopolis, and a far sorer point 
was the question of the duchy of Brabant, which Sigismund had 
set his heart on recovering for the House of Luxemburg. But 
old antipathies on both sides had been previously smoothed: 
the duke had bound himself to give satisfaction respecting the 
ransom by a definite date, and his readiness for the interview 
may have been quickened by recent events at Canterbury. As 
he came into the imperial presence he bowed twice and would 
have made a deeper obeisance but that Sigismund stepped for- 
ward, embraced him, and set him at his side. After taking 
spice, they said farewell, and the duke made his way to the 
castle, where he was received by King Henry with similar 
ceremonial in the large hall. The two afterwards retired to an 
inner apartment, where they remained closeted together till 
nightfall, Three days were spent in discussion, and on Oct. 8 
the king entertained the duke at a great banquet in the tent in 
front of the castle, Then four more days were passed in con- 
ferences of the strictest privacy, and on Oct. 13 the duke re- 
turned to his own land, the duke of Gloucester was restored?, 
and the fate of France was sealed for a generation. 
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When Elmham wrote the notes which are our chief guide to 
these momentous events, he could only say that the outcome of 
the interview was a mystery!, Some held that the duke had 
taken an oath to be Henry's subject®; there was also a rumour 
that Sigismund had pressed for the marriage of one of the duke's 
daughters to the duke of Bedford}; but the general belief was 
that the duke had been playing with the king and that he would 
prove a double-dealer’, We are now, however, in possession 
of a document which supplies the key to the whole situation’. 
In it the duke declared himself convinced of the justice of 
Henry's claim to the crown of France and ready to support 
him in prosecuting it. He acknowledged him as his sovereign, 
but preferred to postpone his fermal homage till some con- 
siderable part of France had been conquered. In the meantime 
he would help him by all secret means, and be ready, as soon 
as he was called upon, to act openly with all his foree, while if 
for form's sake he should have to make the usual exception 
about not taking arms against the actual king of France, it 
would be understood on both sides that such a stipulation 
really meant nothing. In return for all this treason no recom- 
pence whatever appears as having been offered by He: but 
it is stated by a contemporary that the duke was promised a 
share in the gains of the coming conquest®. So scandalous is 
the whole transaction that it is not surprising that Burgundian 
chroniclers have shrunk from admitting that the duke really 
gave his consent to it’, though they are constrained to confess 
that the king and court at Paris had no doubt that the duke 
had committed himself to an alliance with the king of England§. 
As for modern writers, they have mostly supposed that the 
document, although footed as ‘written and signed with our 
own hand and sealed with the privy seal of our arms at Calais 
the day of October®,” was only a draft never actually 
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signed?. But the fact that the duke had sent no help againet 
the English when called upon to do so in the summer of this 
very year, that he expressly told his officers in Picardy to refuse 
to act unless they received orders directly from himself, and 
that he had been entertaining English envoys at Lille and 
talking over the very details that appear in the document is 
damning evidence that he was a party to the agreement in 
spirit?, whether he actually put his seal to it or not. Henry's 
view of the duke's position 1s revealed in a message which he 
sent in the summer of 1418 asking the duke how he could 
explain his conduct in view of the ‘ trewes taken bitwix us and 
hym3.”” 

The duke, it seems, played false with Sigismund as well as 
with Charles VI, It is well attested that he did homage to 
Sigismund for his possessions in the counties of Burgundy and 
Alost#; but no sooner had he left than he entered into negotia- 
tions with the estates of Bral and undertook to defend them 
against any attempts that smund might make to bring 
them back into dependence on the Empire®. 

Immediately after the departure of the duke of Burgundy, 
there arrived in Calais a messenger from his bitterest enemy, 
the duke of Anjout; but why he came and what he did we do 
not know, for the business of the conference was now regarded 
as ended, and there was a speedy exodus of the leading men 
concerned in it. Beaufort, the chancellor, had returned to 
London by Oct. 127, and the king set sail in the carly morning 
of Oct. 168. He and Sigismund took leave of each other on the 
shore, embracing several times with tears and kisses®. Sigis- 
mund distributed 1000 crowns among the Englishmen who 
had formed part of his suite during his visit, each man of gentle 
blood, we are told, receiving twelve marks and each valet six!. 
Handsome presents were given by Henry to all the visitors, 
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though the English were accused of having heen less liberal 
than the French!. Henry's passage was tempestuous, but on 
the 18th he was back at Lambeth* in readiness for the opening 
of parliament next day, The chief business was the confirma- 
tion and publication of the treaty of CanterburyS, so that hence- 
forth the position of the parties concerned could not possibly be 
misunderstood. 

‘As soon as King Henry had left Calais, there was nothing to 
justify Sigismund’s further absence from Constance. Some 
initial delay was caused by the emperor's breach with the count 
of Holland, who now failed to carry out an undertaking to 
provide ships for the transport of Sigismund and his suite to 

jordrecht®. An overland journey through Flanders was con- 
templated, but the mutual suspicions of Sigismund and the 
duke of Burgundy frustrated the former’s efforts to secure a 
satisfactory safe-conduct’. In the end ships were hired at 
Dordrecht, and, sailing to Calais, took Sigismund’s party on 
board as soon as the prevailing rough weather abated. They 
put to sea on Oct. 24 accompanied by the duke of Gloucester, 
Sir John Tiptoft, and other notables; but, although convoyed 
by four large English ships under’ the command of Peter 
Carew, they hugged the shore timidly and took ten days over 
the voyage®. They were met by representatives of the count at 
Dordrecht, whence the English escort went home, loaded with 
gifts for themselves and Henry’. Sigismund’s unwonted 
liberality, however, had evidently reduced him to grave straits, 
for he negotiated a loan with some Hanse merchants who 
happened to be in the town®®, and alsosent Eberhard Windecke, 
the chronicler, to Bruges to see what he could raise on the 
collar of the Garter, together with some valuable jewels and 
all the presents that the English had given him at Calais, 
‘A handsome amount was secured, including 10,090 crowns on 
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the collar, but it was with difficulty that Windecke, after his 
master’s return to Constance, got out of him the moncy to 
redeem the pledges}. 

On Nov. 7, after three days in the town, Sigismund and his 
party left Dordrecht?. His departure marks the end of his 
ambitious attempt to act as arbiter of western Europe. Even 
‘now, however, he seemed in no hurry to return to the General 
Council. He spent eight days at Nymegen, three weeks at 
Aachen, five days at Cologne, nineat Liége, and fifteen at Luxem- 
burg. “Here he had a conversation with John Tiptoft, who 
had been despatched by Henry to make arrangements for his 
co-operation in the approaching campaign in France. Tiptoft 
was accompanied by Philip Morgan and Hartung van Cluxs 
but, though all three had been commissioned to conduct im- 
portant diplomatic business at Constance, Tiptoft and Clux 
went back to England, leaving Morgan to go on alone’, The 
emperor's slow progress hitherto had been partly due to the 
necessity of trying to compose certain political differences that 
were vexing the Netherlands and the Rhineland. But when he 
Jeft Luxemburg on Jan. 21, 1417, he was evidently determined 
to press forward, for after calling at Metz and Strasbourg, he 
crossed the Black Forest so quickly that he reached Constance 
on the 27th®, As he rode into the city he had round his neck 
King Henry's $S collar, which had become part of his customary 
ceremonial dress’, and on the following Sunday he wore the 
blue mantle of the Garter at High Mass’. Two days after his 
arrival he sent for the members of the English ‘‘nation," shook 
hands with them, and made a speech in which he praised the 
king and his brothers and commended the whole realm. He 
had been specially charmed with the way in which divine 
service was conducted in the English churches; the vestments 
and ornaments had made him think himself in Paradise: but 
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this may have been no more than a piece of the cajolery 
characteristic of his speeches to ecclesiastics*. 

There has been much discussion of the fruits of Sigismund’s 
enterprise. That Henry intended to make the treaty of Canter- 
bury a working instrument of policy is shown by the fact that 
on Dec, 2, 1416, he authorised his representatives at Constance, 
together with John Tiptoft, Philip Morgan, and Hartung van 
Clux, to approach any of the electors or princes of the Empire 
and to attach them to his interest by accepting their homage in 
return for grants of money, as he had recently done with Die- 
trich von Mérs, archbishop of Cologne, whose predecessors 
had occupied a similar position in regard to previous kings 
of England®. In the following August, moreover, Tiptoft, 
Morgan, and Clux were again in Germany, and apparently 
remonstrated with Sigismund, then at Constance, on his 
failure to render military help to the English, extracting from 
him a promise to be on the French frontier with a large force 
on May 4, 14184, 

As for Sigismund, his purpose in concluding the treaty has 
been interpreted in every conceivable way. Some have sup- 
posed that Henry dominated him by his superior diplomatic 
skill, and thus in a moment became the arbiter of Barepedn 
politics®, Others have regarded the treaty as a non-committal 
document containing no promise of actual assistance on cither 
side, and that therefore Sigismund looked upon it with 
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indifference?. Others again have thought that, whatever its 
meaning, Sigismund never had any intention of carrying it out, 
but signed it to secure an escape from England, where his 
position was becoming dangerous owing to the refusal of the 
count of Holland to supply him with ships for his return. This 
is the view of his own panegyrist?, who says that he had to 
fatter King Henry and sign a number of promises in order to 
keep on good terms with him and get away quietly; while the 
French believed that he accepted the treaty as the only means 
of raising money enough to carry him home*, A modern 
writer has argued that an alliance with England was vital to 
the success of the Council of Constancet; but England's in- 
terest in the union of the Church was not increased by the con- 
clusion of the treaty, nor is there any evidence that it was likely 
to decline without it. It has also been contended that it was 
Sigismund who imposed his wishes on Henry, hoping to make 
use of the power of England in recovering the lost provinces 
of the Empire® or perhaps even in conquering France herself®, 
‘Of all these views the last seems to me the most probable. On 
Sigismund’s arrival at Dordrecht he at once wrote to Henry 
assuring him that he should certainly have his assistance against 
France, while Henry promised him in return that he would 
take no step without first informing him of it?; and when at 
Luxemburg in the following January he declared to Tiptoft 
that he would be on the French borders with a large force by 
the following midsummer®, That he was in earnest® is proved 
by the fact that on his way back to Constance and at the Council 
itself he did his best to induce the princes and electors of 
‘Germany to take sides with England! and wrote to the Genoese 
in the hope of detaching them from the French alliance, actually 
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foie them to put two carracks at Henry's disposal’. On 
larch 22, 1417, he wrote to the French king telling him 
outright that he had allied himself wit England in order to 
recover the rights of the Holy Empire’, and he sent a copy 
of the treaty to the Count Palatine and other German lords®, 
On May 2 he formally ratified it at Constance, eleven days 
later he’ made a public declaration that he had signed it’; and 
when on June 10 envoys from the Hanse towns were urging 
him tosupporta claim for 10,000 marks which they had against 
England, he broke into a rage and told them that whoever was 
against his brother was against him toot. When Henry was 
preparing for his invasion of Normandy in 1417, it was com- 
monly believed in Paris that Sigismund was ready to confer the 
province of Dauphiné on one of Henry's brothers in order to 
assert his rights over it as part of the old kingdom of Arles?. 
[On April 29, indeed, he entered into a military alliance with 
the duke of Burgundy, and though the duke would not under- 
take to aid Sigismund against Charles VI, Sigismund was 
apparently bound to help the duke against his enemies in 
France®. 

Nevertheless, though he seems honestly to have meant to 
send joco men-at-arms to help the Englizh', he replied with 
mere promises of what he would do next spring!® when Henry 
definitely applied for the “*brother's assistance that he hoped 
to have of himll,” and in the end Henry was left to struggle on 
alone, At Constance, indced, no one took him erin sand, 
when he indignantly reproached Pope Martin V for not re- 
garding him as an enemy of France, the pope said that he had 
always regarded this enmity as an affair of words'®, It is truc 
that in March, 1419, Henry still spoke of his alliance with 
Sigismund as indissolublel3, and that Sigismund, for all his 
inactivity, never repudiated the treaty md Canterbury, and as 
late as July, 1420, claimed that his “*brotherhood, league, and 
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confederacy” with the king of England was an actual fact'. 
But in reality the treaty achieved nothing, and proved no 
compensation for his failure to approve himself the arbiter of 
Europe and the peace compellor between France and England. 
He had taken his ambition very seriously, and was deeply 
chagrined at the fruitlessness of his mission®, He had, however, 
no one to blame but himself. He had over-estimated his power 
of handling an exceedingly delicate problem, and in trying to 
play off one side against the other, he had ovet-reached himself. 
He made himself distrusted and hated by the French, who pur- 
sued him with an outburst of venomous scurrility®, In England, 
it must be admitted, while his oddities excited laughter’, his 
boisterous geniality won him popular favour, which was in- 
creased by the prevalent belicf that he and the king were 
kindred spirits®, But though he was liked, theres no indication 
thar he was much respected or that his visit made a deep im- 
pression on men’s minds. Stories of his visit to England are 
singularly scarce, especially when one reflects that no mediaeval 
emperor had ever come to the country before. In fact, the 
most notable memento of Sigismund’s stay in England is his 
sword, which is now one of the insignia of the corporation of 
York®, 

2 ym. x14 

* Sao. Cato, Kansli, 114; Golda, Stati. 148; Geta, 1045 Rym. x. 143 Korner, 
as4i Perma, 233. 

Ivlontctl, 1443-52 pasim t Denys, vl. 4 $6; Boulay, v. 3173 Beavcoust | 268, 
quoting Preuves det Litmrer FE gie Galicany | 19 
oot, v452. 
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Tunes Sigicetnd wat admitted to the Order ofthe Ganee, hi nord, helmet, and 
cerest ware, in accordance with custern, Reed above his stall At bis death they were 
taken down and, together with his mantle (Ashmole, Hist. 4958q.), offered at the altar 
cwhen Mass was sung for his soul. The helmet and crest have Weapon: but after 
the Mas the sword became the porqasite of the dean of St George’ who sold ito 
Maser Harry Fup canon tf Windior, who on Miay 4s prozned io bs 
native city of York. When Hunslap bought it, the sword had z seabbard covered with 
ruby-coloured velvet on which red dragons were worked in sik, but 2 new scabbard 
‘is provided for ivin 1498 and again in 116. When (twas furbished up in 1588 the 
ayer had an inseription put upoa the bade recording the onin of the sword — 
Siplimendl imperat’ M.C. Eb. 1439 omtat. Henri My Maier. 1s86—and the records 
of the city leave no doubt that the claim was justifed and thac the sword is the very 
‘teapou worn by Sighouad at bis installation (Jowi-Hope, i as7squ.s Drake, 362) 
365). 


CHAPTER L 
HENRY'S SECOND EXPEDITION: PREPARATIONS 


Wuuze the king was at Sandwich on his way to Calais he had 
issued writs! for a parliament to meet at Westminster on Oct. 
19, 1416, and, as we have seen, he was back just in time for the 
opening. Thirty-seven temporal lords were summoned, those 
appearing for the first time being the earl of Northumberland, 
who had just been restored to his grandfather's title, and the 
earls of Dorset and Arundel, the latter's first appearance being 
also his last®, Of the judges William Skrene drops out, and is 
replaced by a north-Countryman, John Strangways’. Of the 
‘writs summoning the commons only three have been preserved: 
one contains the names of the knights of the shire for Rutland, 
the second the names of the two burgesses returned by Dun- 
wich, and the third those of the four representatives of London‘, 

The king was present at the opening in the Painted Chamber 
on Oct. 198. After he had taken his seat on a stepped couch, 
the chancellor, Bishop Beaufort, addressed the assembly on the 
text "Study to be quiet®.” He drew attention to the fact that 
though the king had been less than four years on the throne, 
this was his sixth parliament. God had rested after six days, 
and so must their earthly lord’. The last five parliaments had 
been one long struggle for peace, constantly thwarted by the 


1 Dated Sept. 55 Rept: Dign. Pose iv. 835 

© Chivol.ik yaq. Hisclatm wan challenged by John Mowbray, Earl Marshal, who 
srasa-son of a ester of the late earl (ibid. 745 Rot. Parl. iv. 441 Doyle, ii 582). Hence 
Zrowea famous cuit, which dragged slong For seventeen oreightsen Year, during which 
the tire was in abeyance. In the meantime both claimants ded, the tomb of fon Lord 
Matravers, who died in 1421, being sill to be seen in the choir of Arundel church. 
In 1431 the dispute was settled in favour of his son John (Rot. Parl. iv. a43i Cotton, 
Abridg. 6103 Dugd. i 3225 Report ign. Peer, i 
nineteenth eentury led to the compilation of the famous report on "the 
Peer of the Realm.” 

3° From Whorlton in Cleveland, Heis known to have bren a friend of Hotspur (Ord. 
Priv. Co.i. e5%, 152), and became a serjeant-at-law in r41t (Foss, Judges, tv. 361)- 
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Frenchmen’s pride, and this one must be final. The wise man 
had said that we make war to have peace, and as all treaties with 
France had failed, peace could only be procured by taking refuge 
in God's justice and the arbitrament of the sword!, After this 
specch the commons withdrew to the refectory of the abbey, and 
on Oct. 2x they presented as their speaker Roger Flower of 
Oakham?, who had twice been sheriff of Rutland? and had six 
times before represented the shire in parliament!, It was of 
course the need of money which had caused the summons of 
this parliament, It showed as much generosity as could reason- 
ably be expected, granting two tenths and two fifteenths, three- 
quarters of which was to be payable next Candlemas and the 
remainder at the following Martinmas—Nov. 11, 14175 
Again, however, it Sasfound necessary to exempt Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmorland’, and evidence of de- 
clining zeal is seen in the stipulation made that no more money 
should be asked for before the second instalment of the grant 
now voted became due, and that there should be no requests 
for prepzyment in the meantime?. The dukes of Clarence, 
Bedford, and Gloucester made a joint declaration that in case 
Henry should die before Martinmas, 1417, the terms should 
be strictly carried out, while parliament undertook that the 
last payment should certainly not be deferred beyond that date. 

Apart from the question of money, the only important matter 
brought before parliament was the treaty of Canterbury. Only 
two statutes worthy of mention were enacted, one being a 
stringent re-assertion of the principle that no Irishman should 
hold an Irish benefice, and the other laying down that masters 
were not to be fined for paying wages to their farm-servants 
in excess of the scale fixed by the Statute of Cambridge in 
13888. 

Parliament was dissolved on Nov. 18% On that day the 
king bestowed the title of duke of Exeter, with {1000 a year 
for himself and his heirs, on his uncle Thomas Beaufort, earl 


J. iv. 945 Return Parl. i. 303, CF. Fifty English Wily 555 J. Weights 
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of Dorset!, though to many this seemed but a poor return for 
his great services at Harfleur®, The position of the new duke 
‘was not altogether easy, for the sen of the last holder of the 

je, who had been attainted and beheaded seventeen years 
before, had likewise, as carl of Huntingdon, rendered signal 
service throughout the French campaign, and had a strong 
claim to be restored to his father’s rank and name. His lands 
were to be granted to him when he came of age on March 29 
14174. It was perhaps understood that the title was not to pass 
to Beaufort’s heirs4; but it is another proof of the commanding 
personal influence of the king that the transaction did not lead 
to renewed intrigue and rebellion. 

The convocation of Canterbury met on Nov. 9, and granted. 
two tenths to be paid within a year, On Nov. 13 writs were 
issued for the northern convocation to meet before the next 
Epiphany®. It assembled on Jan. ¢, 1417, and after voting a 
tenth, dispersed on Jan. 127. 

Parliament and the convocations had thus provided the king 
with the money needed for his contemplated campaign in 
France. To do him justice, he employed some of his new re- 
sources in discharging old obligations, ‘Thus the 10,000 marks 
which the city of London had advanced for the Agincourt 
campaign® were repaid on Nov. 4, 1416%. Further, on Dec. 6 
1416, the sheriffs were ordered to summon to the Exchequer 
all persons who still held valuables in pawn for the payment of 
the second quarter's wages in the expedition of 141519. If 
ready money could not be found to meet all claims, the custody 
of lands in ward was sometimes offered as an alternativell, but 
on March g such resources were apparently failing, for there 
vwas issued 2 peremptory order that all pledge-holders should 
come to a reasonable agreement}? 


2 Rot Parl iv. g65 Dugas n25) Claus. Hens Vo 10} Cale Pete 1623s pps 30 53+ 
® Wals fi, 307 Rot. Parl. iv. 1005 110. Doyle, i. 710. 
3973, Usk, 130, 316; Wals. i. 3173 Duck, 75; Wake, 3525 Rec. Roll 
ich, Mar. s, 1497, 5 Hen. V, Mich, Oee. x0, #427. 
© For payments to messengers, cee Tes. Roll 4 Hen. V, Mich, Now, 17, 1416; Claus 
Hen. Voted 

# Wake, 353.4115 Kitchin, Records, 1353 Cone. 
4-Hen. Vy Mich. Jan. 29, 1417. 

8 Voli. 47s. ® Iss, Roll 4 Hen. V, Mich. 
 Rym. ik ub 

1 eg. on May 1) 1416, Henry Lord Fitzhugh had returned pledged jewels on re- 
ceiving the custody of lands of John Lord Lovel, deceased (Cal. Pat. 1416=22) p. 37). 
1 Memoranda Roll, Hilary 4 Hen. V, m. 333 Ord. Priv. Co.i.235, 228. 
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Meanwhile, the possibility of peace was not altogether for- 
gotten. Very soon after Sigismund had left a change came 
over the feelings of the leading French prisoners in England}. 
Baulked of their release through the unexpected obduracy of 
the count of Armagnac, they began seriously to reconsider 
their position. To all previous overtures on his part the English 
king had affixed the Bond ion that they should recogni ¢ him 
as ther lawful sovereign. Hitherto they had refused®, but the 
French defeat in the Seine had completely altered the ‘outlook, 
and on Henry's return from Calais the duke of Bourbon asked 
for an interview, which took place in strict privacy, no one 
being present besides the parties and Richard Dereham, long 
a confidential agent of the English court’, The duke said that 
after repeated messages had passed between himself and his 
friends at home, he had come to take a new view of Henry’s 


4 The most notable wee the dukes of Orléans and Bourbon, the counts of Vendome 
and Eu, Arthur of Rickemort, che famous Marshal Boucicaut, and the lords of Gan 
tourt and Estouteille, References to them are numerous in the records of the time, 
See Ryim. ix. 318 299), 136, 27, 442) DAKAR. liv. 77, 578, s904 and fer the names 
of persons entitled tothe ransom of prioncry, see Nicholay App. Sis, Whatever may 
Tavs been sscrted in France as to the hardships they were endutog (St Denys, v.46} 
Besucrart i 436)s their captivity was not riporove Tiny bad thats Gover, btw 
dnd hounds (Ryit. i. 320 19% 3375 Hulland-Brebollsy Rangony 42), their valet 
Tarbers, falconery and chaplatns (Ry. ix. 336, 3:7) 35% 3360337)- They vshed the 
king a Eltham, Windsor, Westminster, the Tower, and caewhereyard sate beds Were 
specially prepared for them with abects of Champigne line, aiken fringes and other 
Cally appeinuments, while the acceaary expense for thelr uphecp include paymen's 
for breads, bec, mutton, fh wine, bee eples, wax, candle ushey litter foc, and 
the hire of horse, cary and boats (Devon, 3533 Exch. Accts. 48), 406/293 Add. MS, 

Wweuher changed Sosy got sompter-loae of cloth, summer 
owns, and other antelesof comfor: and forory ent aeroes from France (Rm. ix. 335 
Fieon, goa)y and itt remarlable that before they had been thee dave in London the 
shops were supplying them with eloth of geldat faney pries (Rly. Mem. 623). They 
wer cen oppertatitiy for cation snd sport (Ors, Let, Se. 1h 31 Nichol 
Kotopeaphy, sr4i Tit, Liv.os). At last one formed laison with an Engi git, by 
‘horn be ida son who afterwards cut some fgare in French hstery as he Basar of 
Terdéme (Pétigny, & 3293 Ansclme, i323). ‘The cot of food for the ordinary French 
rheoner mas from 3 4 tou arweck (Ryn, ix 38}, but forthe important men under 
Eomideration such swine as Ju tod, 13t 4d, or'even 201, day wore not regarded 3 
‘cuvofthe question (Rym. i 3285 Rot. Fat iv. 4365 Devon, 4504 Ord. Priv. €o- 1-79, 
Sect: sty), Stenson, Wait, ik 419). Every facility for raising thelr ransoms Wat 
fives uemny memengers wee allowed (0 crom to and fom Francein thir service, and 
otocidocn prison wos permitted co vsk Franer and try © make hh own srange~ 
tent (gla jon Ja ey 33 HP gta ue ag tag DICH a ee 
Posing alana Tay. '5.53) Berets shui ok mbar aeht Neranteheyallsary ove oF 
those sumed above were wil prizoneriat Henry’ death: he exceptions were Arthur of 
Richemant, who in i420 was allowed to retdra to France on terms to be described 
telow (pp-s175q), and Mantal Boucleast who died at Methley on Jase 19,4421 (EXch. 
‘Actin gg/i7: For, Accu. (6, Ev). 
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claim to the throne of France. He had been given to under- 
stand that the English king might perhaps renounce that aim, 
provided that he were assured of the immediate possession of 
all the lands specified in the treaty of Brétigny, with the addition 
of Harfleur', This he considered to be a “great and reasonable 
proffer” and speaking in the name of all the leading prisoners, 
he declared that if he might cross to France, he would do his 
best to get it accepted there, He was willing to leave his two 
sons and other hostages in England? and to find merchants who 
would give security to the amount of 200,000 crowns for his 
prompt return}, For himself, he said that if the French king 
would not agree to the terms proposed, he would do homage 
to Henry, merely stipulating that his promise should be kept 
secret, at Ieast until his return, or his life might be in danger. 
He hinted not obscurely that most of the other prisoners were 
disposed to take the same view. Henry at once agreed that he 
might go: as soon as suitable merchants could be found to stand 

ail, and with the interview fresh in his mind, he wrote to 
Tiptoft, who had been sent on an errand to Sigismund, in- 
structing him to inform the emperor of what was on foot, 
promising further news as events progressed, and showing the 
conditions under which the duke would start!. He was to be 
accompanied by the lord of Gaucourt, who was authorised to 
speak on behalf of the duke of Orléans® and Marshal Boucicaut, 
who shared Bourbon’s opinions. [twas widely believed not only 
that the release of the prisoners was near at hand but also that 
a lasting peace with France was likely to follow. Yet on the 
very day on which their safe-conducts were drawn up, Henry 
was 30 shameless as to write to Tiptoft, ‘I wol not leve my 
voyage for any Tretee that they make®,”” In the event, the 
duke of Bourbon seems not to have crossed, probably owing to 


2 Ryn. ie 4a 

4 For documents relating to: his releite, his son Louis being left at a hostage, see 
Harl. MS. 4763, £174 by Cotton MS. Tiberius, B. xi. 143 bocg8. 

3 Rym. ix. 435. 

4 The leter was dated Jan. 25, 1417» Rym. ix. 4252qq. It is doubtful whether 
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§ Forservantsof the duke of Orléars crossing from England to France (sfe-canduct, 
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the difficulty of finding satisfactory sccuritics, but Gaucourt 
really did go, after the dukes of Bourbon and Orléans had 
given bail in the sum of 40,000 crowns that he would be back 
by March 311, 

‘While these transactions were in progress, measures were 
taken for the prolongation of the truce signed in the autumn 
at Calais, On Jan, 18, 1417, William Bardolph, licutenant of 
Calais, and two others* were authorised to extend it for six 
weeks or two months; ten days later safe-conducts were issued 
for three French envoys to come to Calais"; and there seems to 
have been no difficulty in arranging that it should continue till 
March 154, No further agreement seems to have been made 
before that date; but the truce was apparently maintained by 
tacit consent. On March 12, Henry Ware, William Bardolph, 
and Ralph Rochford were appointed to resume negotiations 
for peace; they left London on March 238, and in April met 
at Calais three French envoys—the archbishop of Rheims, 
Guillaume Seignet, and Gontier Col—who had come by sea 
from Dieppe’. It was expressly stated by Henry that these 
efforts after peace had been much helped by a letter previously 
written by the count of Holland®. Their outcome, however, 
is not known; apparently they were wholly abortive. 

In England the winter passed quietly. The king, except for 
a visit of several weeks to Kenilworth’, where he spent Christ- 
mas, remained in or near London!®, Meanwhile preparations 
for the new expedition were being pressed forward. The need 
for ready cash was as usual met by borrowing, and the pledges 
that had recently been redeemed seldom remained in the king’s 
hands for long. Thus, on Jan. 8, 1417, the Pusan collar, which 
had been returned in the previous May before the repayment 
of the loan for which it was a security, was taken out of the 


+ Rym. ix. 424) 425; 426; Ane. Coresp. Ivil. 79—2 letter which Mr Kingsford is 
cenainly wrong in ascribing wo 1416 (Lit. 216). 
* John Pickering and Thomas Stephens, canon of Excter (Rym. ix. 422; bs. Roll 
4 Hea. V, Mich. 18 Jan, 1447). 
* Rymeixs 452s 4 Thid, 438. 
* oid © Exch. Acces 321/34. 
‘Ware was back in 


1 For their safe-conducts, dated April 3, 1417, see Rym. in. 445. 
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Jewel House to raise 5000 marks from the citizens of London! ; 
jewels and a Spanish sword were handed to them as security 
for a further loan of 10,000 marks on March 82; while to 
Bishop Beaufort, who lent 21,000 marks, Henry pledged the 
crown®, The public revenues were of course used for the same 
purpose. On March 3 the Londoners lent 5000 marks on the 
security of half the subsidy in the port of London4; Bristol 
advanced 1000 marks on the security of the customs there 
while Bishop Beaufort's loan was, if possible, to be repaid from 
the customs at Southampton®. These transactions were but a 
few among many. Urgent letters under the privy seal were 
sent out, Pressing for immediate loans in cash wherever money 
was to be found?. A supply of ready money was kept up by 
constant loans at short notice, and the rolls are full of entrics 
of small and large sums borrowed from abbots, priors, parsons, 
cities, towns, gilds, and private individuals. There is evidence 
that the peremptory tone of the king's requests for aid caused 
some resentment’, but it must be said on Henry's behalf that 
at the last parliament the commons had implicitly and the lords 
expressly approved his action® and that most of the short-date 
loans were punctually repaid!®. The security usually offered for 


1 Ree, Roll 4 Hen. V, Mich, Jan. 8. 
ar’ Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, i. aGt. sooo marks were mepuid 
wes) (is Boll g Hen. V, Mich, Oct. 4), 
is tanéeaa, P1134 Rot, Pil. 
sai6-23,'p. t72 Letter Bk. 1 176, [Since Dr Wyli's death Profewot 
4 putlinied hs important hook, The English Conquest of Normandy, 
tag. In Chap, 1 of that work he inveigatcs the fnancal side of Henrys 
enterprise On the fexenue ofthe year 2416-19 hi satemens are of much the same 
tenot a Dr Wrlie's. He ays, however, that on March 8a second sam of 5000 marks 
sess borrowed from London (ps 145, 8-7, cing lis. Roll 629, 4 Hen: V, Mich 
Mar 191407) 
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1 Towne Trading small sums, averaging sbout £10, were Windsor, Newbury, 
‘Thame, Reading, Henley, Shaftesbury, Walingforé, Wantage, Abingdon (C60) Baty 
Salsbury, Canterbury, erin, Witty, Sandwich, Bridgewater, Northampton, and 
Derby 81). Larger lene are entered from the cathedral chapter. of Well, and 
Salibury, Go the sbbow of Abbouhory, Abingdon, Derehester, Clstonbury, Hales, 
MalmeBury. Netiey, Omey, Reading, Shaftesbury, and Woburn, from the prion of 
Bath, Brdescoke, Bruton, Montacute, Southwick, and Walliglord, and from the 
tilds of Corpus Christi and the Trinity at Covestry, All thee trnsctions appear jn 
Rec: Roll « Hen. V, Mich, Jan. a9, Feb. 4, March 8, r4r7eand los. Roll 4 Hen, V, 
Mick, Feb. 5, 6.8! tar aa" Much vic 1d. Foc the epayoent of Zitoy. 2 aa bint 
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these loans was the half-tenth and half-fifteenth due next 
Martinmas; but the money voted by parliament seems to have 
been collected with unwonted expedition, some of the instal- 
ments not really due till the following November having come 
in as early as April 6!. The pressure of work at the Exchequer 
must have been very severe. It stands recorded in the rolls that 
3282 writs, each with its separate seal, were sent out from the 
Exchequer between April 12 and July 7%, and this was ap- 
pee not quite the busiest time. It is no wonder that 

muses for overtime were granted to many members of the 
staff, besides special rewards to the collectors for their extra 
zeal’, 

In February alone £77,242 came into the Exchequer, while 
on March 8 £8557 more was received. From the occurrence 
of these large sums, a modern investigator has been led to infer 
that the receipts for this term reached ‘the highest sum of any 
term in the reign,” the estimate being that the receipts for this 
half-year alone—ie. from Michaelmas, 1416, to Easter, 1417 
—amounted to {134,000 as compared with an average of 
£142,500 for a whole year’s gross receipt’, while the expendi« 
ture for the half-year is given as {119,072, as against an average 
yearly expenditure of £122,0005. But the inference may be 
safely disregarded. The king was always pressing for the pro- 
ceeds of taxation before they were actually due: and it must be 
remembered that the totals given are estimates only and not 
based upon anactual enumeration. Both outgoings and receipts, 
moreover, are fictitiously swollen by the entry of short loans 
and of repayments, which sometimes followed within a few 

ys. 

‘As fast as the money came in, it was allotted to the prepara- 
tions for the coming campaign. Before the end of 1416, 
numerous lords, knights, and squires had becn approached 

tier koll Shee, Packer jlp great 

Seg. £5 was granted to the collecors of Londom and proportionate amounts to 
the officials of other ports (ss. Roll 5 Hn. V, Mich.» Dec. 15, 1417). 
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with a view to the securing of their services!, and Jan. 12, 1417, 
was fixed as the date by which they were to supply information 
as to how many men they could put into the field, Feb. 14 
was then named as the day on which they should come before 
the Council and sign indentures?. On Feb. 1 the sheriffs of 
London were ordered to make a return of the number of 
archers and men-at-arms that the city could furnish*. On 
Feb. 9 all London knights belonging to the king's retinue were 
ordered to present themselves before the Council at the Black 
Friars’. On March 11 more than £30,000 was paid over at 
the Exchequer to leaders who had signed indentures, and on 
the same day a payment of £1933 was made for 400 Lancashire 
and Cheshire archers who were serving in the king's retinue’, 
Gascon crosshowmen had already arrived from Bayonne?. But 
the preparations, as usual, took longer than had been expected. 
At one time, it seems, the muster of the army at Southampton 
was fixed for Feb. 18; it was then postponed for a month®; but 
so absurdly sanguine was even this arrangement that the carl 
of Salisbury, who was ordered to go in advance to Harfleur 
toassistin meeting any emergency that might arise there, found 
less than half his force at Southampton on March 19, the 
appointed muster day®, 

Meanwhile munitions and stores were being assiduously 
collected. Thus, master craftsmen were specially brought over 
from St Sever to make steel crossbows"; arrowheads were 
ordered in England!; and on Feb. 10, 141, the sheriffs were 

sec, Yor payment of mesenges despatched for his purpose with wets under the pri 

ser las Roll Hen V, Mich, Dee. thy 1416. me 
ar reane 

2 Iss. Roll 4 Hen- ¥, Mich Feb. 6 19175 Rym. ix. 9339q:5 Let. Bk. I. 1752 
For the indenture of the duke of Clarences signed Feb. 8 sce Reyrn. in. sags for that of 
John Lord Clifford of Skipton, wich Bfiy men-at-arms and 156 archers signed om the 
same day, see Whitaker, Craven, 316. 

"Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, i. 261. 

Riley, Mem. 645. 

Rell ¢ Hen. V, Mich. March r1, 1417. (On signing their indentures, captains 
usually received a quarter's wages—in tome cases two quaren'—fer themselves and 
their men (Newhall ap et 19139)]. 

7 Under the lord of St Piezre (near St Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénées) and Menauton 
i Slo eri de ded Dv 3436 Chanc Waray Sa 1364 
(Cf. Newhall, 191, n.2.] 

* Chats. 4 Hen: Vy 6,73 Cal Pat 1416-25) pts. 

* Salisbury undertook to furaish roc men-at-arms and joo archers (Tit. Liv. 32)5 
but only 27'men-at-arms and go archers were ready, and most of these belonged {0 
otter retinues (Cal. Pat. 1426-28, pp. 74.9-; Bréquighy, 7). 

ae Wee ee 

3 Cal, Pat, 1416-225 p. 835 Iss. Roll 4 Hea. V, Mich. March 18 1417. 
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instructed to have six of the wing feathers plucked from every 
goose, except breeders, and to have them packed and forwarded 
to London for winging arrows?. Enormous quantities of corn 
and gammons of bacon ‘without number’ were collected®, 
though an attempt to get corn from the Baltic was unsuccessful, 
all export of grain from ports belonging to the Teutonic Order 
having been prohibited owing to the bad harvest® 

The delay in the start of the expedition was largely due to 
the difficulty of securing adequate shipping. The king’s ships 
‘of course were few!. In February officers were appointed to 
requisition vessels in every port Ds the shipment of troops; 
but it proved necessary to allot many of the ships furnished by 
the west and south to Thomas Carew, Pons lord of Castillon, 
and John Mortimer, who were commissioned to keep the sea 
for six months with a force of more than 600 men-at-arms and 
1200 archers. They undertook to safeguard the sea until the 
autumn, making war not only on the shipping of France, but 
on that of Castile, Scotland, and Genoa, unless they received 
‘express instructions to the contrary®, They appear to have 
performed their task with zeal, for a letter dated London, 
May 7, mentions that sixty vessels were ‘in the strait,” where 
Carew and his fellows were not suffering any enemy to pass?, 
and in the early summer they captured four Spanish ships with 
valuable cargoes®. 

‘The necessity of maintaining so large a force to keep the seas 
compelled Henry to hire ships from abroad, the principal source 
being the Netherlands®, From lists that remain we are able to 
make out the names of about 120 of these vessels, of which 
ninety-one are called cogs, fourteen crayers, six ships, two 
busses, and two balingers, the rest being very small craft, 


1 Rym. ix, 436: EILR. xxix, 12. 

3 Tid. of. Rym. ix. 4375 Claus. 4 Hen. V7. 

3 Hameceue vi 35, A Seevol sty 

4 Thid,; Cal. Pat. 1416-22 pp. 85, 1415 Iss. Roll 4 Hen. ¥, Mich. passim; For. 
“Acct, t Hen, Vi E. Carew user rail extant, andl shows that be alin his oa 
retinue 311 men-at-arms and 635 archers, the nares of all being recorded. ‘They were 
Carried oa eleven vewels the largest being a carrack whick took 208, the smallest a barge 
which had only twelve’ (Exch. Accts. 48/14). Pons of Castillon ‘and Mortimer were 
fg have 156 menus and yoo ares (Cas Pat 1416-22) p83) 

Exch. Accts. 48/12) 15. The spoil included forty-cight barrels of iron, wool ia 
“pokes,” and one hundred carcases of salt beef. 

* For commision of Henry Cltherowe to hire ships in Holland and Zeilan, se 
Is, Roll 4 Hen. V, Mich., Feb. 15) 1417. 
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Goes supplied twenty-seven, Haarlem twenty-one, Dordrecht 
fourteen, Rotterdam thirteen, Middelburg twelve, Bergen-op- 
Zoom five, and a few other towns furnished yet smaller con- 
tingents, The first of these vessels was not engaged until Feb. 21 
—three days after the date originally fixed for the muster at 
Southampton!, There are still to be read indentures and re- 
ceipts given by twenty-three of the masters. One of these 
documents refers to a crayer of one hundred tons portage, 
manned by six seamen and one paget; the rest concern cogs of 
much smaller capacity, ranging from forty to eighty tons 
portage. A master’s pay was 6d. a day, a seaman’s 3d. with 2 
bonus (regardum) of 6d. a week, and a paget’s 14d. a day. The 
engagements recorded, which begin at various dates from 
March to June, were all to terminate on Sept. 1 or 21, 1417. 
‘All the men received instalments of pay at London or South 
ampton, but an unpaid balance remained unsettled for several 
years?, 

Venetian trading ships were forcibly pressed into service. 
Payment was offered in the usual way, but refused by the 
masters, who at once wrote to the Signory. Thereupon 
resolution was passed in the Venetian Senate that an cnyoy 
should be sent to France and England to protest that they had 
not consented to the employment of their ships in the English 
servicet, As no one, however, would undertake the mission 
the Senate had to be content with sending letters; and it is 
not surprising that the French regarded the presence of 
Venetians among the English forces az evidence of unfriend- 
liness on the part of their government, and attacked Venetian 
commerce on the high seas whenever occasion offered’, The 
unrewarded punctiliousness of the Venetians was not imitated 
by the Genoese, who readily agreed to the chartering of six 
of their merchantmen for 10,000 gold crowns®, 

Early in March a number of chips had collected in the 
Thames, and £900 had already been paid to their crews in 
wages’. On March 9 all ships in the king's service were 


2 Exch. Acces 48/15. 
2 Tid. 48/38-49/9- 

9 Morosiniy i 2} Ven- State Papers i 58. 
4 Tidy Pereety 128 

* Ven. Sate Papers i. 5849.5 Morosiniy i 
# bid. eae, 

7 Iss, Roll 4 Hen. V, Mich, March 12, 13, and 19- 
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ordered to be at Southampton on April 151, By this time troops 
were assembling there, for on March 26 {83,000 was sent 
down from London for wages under a guard of mounted 
archers. Of this sum £24,000 was paid at Salisbury to the 
king’s retinue, and the rest was taken to Southampton for the 
forces there?. It was clearly to the interest of the authorities 
ta transport the troops as soon as possible, First, however, the 
date for the assembling of the ships was postponed to May 1, 
then to May 103, then to May 20 “without any fail#.” It did 
indeed seem as though a start might soon be made when on 
Hock Tuesday, ‘Apa 27, the king rode in from Westminster 
to St Paul's, where he madean offering, and then passed through 
London saying farewell to small and great and asking for their 
prayers. The mayor accompanied him across the bridge to 
St George's church, where he made another offering, and then 
he went his way’, Nevertheless another three months were 
wasted while Henry moved about from place to place in the 
south, visiting, for instance, Reading in May, and Salisbury, 
Bishop's Waltham, and Titchfield in June and July®. Ie was 
not until the last days of July that he left inland regions for 
good, but then signs of an imminent start began to multiply. 
On July 21 he made what may be called his sccond will?; ¢ 


4 Ord. Priv. Co. ji, 230. 

4 Ts, Roll ¢ Hen. V. Pasch. July 15. 1417. 

3 Ibid. 4 Hen. V, Mich. March #7, 1417. 

4 Thid. 5 Hen. V, Pasch., May 3, 1417. Strecche (271 b) says that large numbers of 
ships had assembled at Portsmouth about May 6. 

ist Life, 773 Brut, ii, 382; Kingsford, Lit. 303. 
# Chane. Warr Ser. 1, 666/821-848, 1364/2935 Exch, Actts. 187/10. 
7 Tis writen in English snd lacks the customary piovs phraseology, being limited 


to business details. Henry confirms all the provision of the wil made before the ex- ] ¥ 


ition of 1485 (cE. 01-3 .), but he concerns himself mainly with the Lancaster 
Property with which Arcot hop niches ane oahers had been enfcorfed Gn July = 
Has (i 43) Th rangement was wo sand but ene expend a wih hit te 
coffees would re-cafeodt him with the etates in question if be aboald desire it in a aub- 
sequent will. Inasmuch, however, as six of the original feofles were dead, he directed 
that if death should reduce the number to thre, the survivors should enfeof tro from 
2 le of ywelve included in this instrument, who should then re-enfeoft the survivors of| 
the original feofles and add to them the net of the twelve aaiied. He gave instiuctions, 
Farther; that i he should die and if bis executors should not have sufficient from other 
sources to meet all expenses, the froffes should make up the amount and then surrender 
hse remained wo Henry's ibe fad one, Otherwte they were divide te esate 
geogrphically on Henry's death, giving the northern half (9 the duke of an 
Ere sauthem to the dute of Clooeeter. Ifthe should die without male iste, bis 
portion should thereafter be annexed to the crown. It is remarkable that in this, as in 
his former will, Henry makes no mention of his eldest brother, the duke of Clarence 
(Wills of Kings, 236 59.5 Cab Pat. 1416-225 p. 118). 
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on the 2sth he appointed the duke of Bedford to act as his 

> lieutenant during his absence, with a salary of 8000 marks 
a year!; and on the next day he transacted business on board 
his ship at Portsmouth?, 

‘The causes of the king's dilatoriness are not evident. Many 
ships and soldiers were unpunctual®, but it is clear that a vast 
force of both had been assembled at Southampton for months, 
at great cost to the nation, and at some loss to the strength of 
the expedition, for as early as June 5 measures had to be taken 
to check desertion’, The musters were held in various places 
in Hampshire—Chilworth, Knoldenball’, Wallopforch?, 
Tichbourne Down®, Beaulieu Heath’, Portsdown!®, and others 
—andi theicounteysele miusl have eaffered’in many ways fiom 
the presence of such large numbers of soldiers under imperfect 
discipline and with nothing definite to do. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of delay, it was perhaps 
well for those concerned in the expedition that it was held back 
until, owing to a notable English success, it could put to sea 
in security. Atdaybreak on June 291, the earl of Huntingdon, 
who was cruising in the Channel to protect vesscls making their 
way to Southampton, fell in with a fleet of twenty-six ships 
under the command of Percival, a bastard son of Louis IT, 
duke of Bourbon!®, The French commander had with him nine 
large Genoese carracks!, and 1 500 or 1600 Biscayans and other 
Spaniards, with 700 or 800 picked Genoese crossbowmen and 
lances, and his squadron had for the last three months been 
watching the mouth of the Seine#, As the fleets neared, the 
English suffered grievously from the uncrring bolts of the 


 Rym.is. 475 * Chane, Warr. 1364/30" 50 

3 eg. troops from Hants, Wiks, Dorel, and Sasex, ordered to muster at South: 
ampton on June 5, were none of them present on that dite, and the proclamation was 
repeated for June 10 (Claus, 5 Hen. V, t5 ¢). 

Claus. ¢ Hen. WV, v4 Beit. Mus, Add. MS. 24,704, 4. 

8 Gesta, App. 268. 

1 Thid. 267. Perhaps near Over Wallop or Nether Wallop, not far from Stockbridge. 

8 Tid. 265, Ibid. 268 10 Thid. 271. 

1 Chron, Lond, 105; Kingsford, Chron. 715 Lit 88, 331 (Latin Brut); Moro 
fi, 37 

1 Hie was knighted on Sepe. 6, x41 (Atelite i. 363). The French commander has 
usually been identifed with Alexander, son of Duke Jona, then a prisoner in England 
(Gbid.f. 5043 Ronciére, it 2265 Valle de Viriille, i. gg). Contemporaries cal him simply 
the “bastard of Bourbon” (ef. Norm. Chroy Hellot, 37; Outerbourne, 278; Kings 
ford, Chron. 71). 

Ibid. 

2 Moros 
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Genoese, but fortune turned when they grappled at close 
quarters. Both sides fought fiercely and lost heavily, some 150 
men being drowned or killed. After a three hours’ fight, the 
English captured four of the carracks, together with’ the 
Bastard and a large sum of money which he had with him to 
pay three months’ wages to the crews. The rest of the French 
ships escaped’, The four prizes were renamed and added to the 
king’s ships’, three being of the enormous portage of 1200 tons 
and one of $008, 


i. 965 Juv. 36; Norm. Chron, (Williams), 176; Kingsford, Chron. 715 
95 

22, 43; Woodward, ii.25); Morini i. 98; Ronciry i. 2, 
in lets ante id tempus non visie,” Tit Liv. 30. The od aecoune of 
the ight, which was overshadowed by the events which immediately folowed and in 
some sources confused with the naval battle of the previous year. 
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CHAPTER LI 


HENRY'S SECOND EXPEDITION: NORMANDY INVADED 


Tuans to the exploit of the earl of Huntingdon, the great 
armament, when on July 30! it at last put to sea, was able to 
make the passage in full confidence and security, OF all the 
foreign expeditions of English kings in the Middle Ages, this is 
perhaps the most interesting to the modern student, for more 
is known of the personnel, equipment, and organisation of 
this than of any other. Not only, as we have seen, do we possess 
an exceptional amount of information about the composition of 
the great leet, numbering some 1500 craft, great and small, 
which had assembled at or near Southampton®, but there still 
exists, in an excellent state of preservation, a bulky roll con- 
taining the names of over 7000 of the combatants who passed 
muster at Southampton, a document of such value that one 
wonders why its contents have not long been published in full. 
For many years it was assumed that the roll contained the names 
of men who had fought in 1415, and many writers who had 
never seen the original were content to refer to it as the Roll of 
Agincourt*, An cxamination of its contents, however, proves 
beyond doubt that it belongs to the year 1417, to which it is 
correctly attributed by two modern writers! who have described 
and analysed it. Each of them has counted the names in the 
roll, with the result that one gives the total as 7767 and the 
other a8 78948. It is greatly to be hoped that the roll will soon 
be printed®, 

* Chron, Lond. 1065 Kingsford, Chron, 715 Elmham, Lib. Metr. ro. Livius and 
most modem writes give a wrong date. 

¥ Gesta, 1195 Tit. Liv. 315 Vita, 92 $9. 

2 Twas unfortunately described as uch for some time in the catalogue of the Public 
Record Office. (Itis now catalogued as Exch. Acets. 51/2] 

©'B, Williams, Gesta, App- 265 9qg.s Ramaay, i. 250. 

§ Williams gives 1792 lances, 59:8 archers, and @ unspecified (Gestay 73); Ramoe 
gives B21 lances and 6073 archers (le. cit). [The most recent examination of the rol 
fas been mide by Professor R.A. Newhall. The revaltsappearin his book, The English 
Conquest of Normandy, 1436-1414. The typewsiten thesit on which this work 
taced (Haevard Univerty Library, HU ge teag)conaiee in App. vita summary of 
the cantents of the roll. Here the numbers of each retinue are given. the total amounting 
0.1770 men-at-arms and 6069 archers.) 

Th Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 25,704 there is a partial transcript of the roll, which con- 
tains the names verbatim down to John Nevil, Kt, but stops after giving the first 
twenty-eight of his lances. 
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It has sometimes been supposed that we have in the roll an 
enumeration of the whole of Henry’s force, and it has even been 
asserted that neither in 141s nor in 1417 was England able 
to ship to France an army of more than 8000 fighting men!. 
‘This statement, however, is refuted by the contents of the roll 
itself, which in its Present form is certainly not complete. It 
has been suggested? that it contains only the musters from the 
south and west, those from the rest of England having been lost. 
However that may be, the roll omits the retinues of the king, 
the duke of Clarence, Cilbert Lord Talbott, the carl of Oxford, 
and Edmund Lord Ferrers of Chartley*, and we know too of 
several knights and squires who were with the expedition but 
whose names the roll fails to mention’. Livius, copied by the 
author of the ita, puts the number of fighting men at 16,400, 
and adds particulars of the larger retinues which yield a total 
of 91188, but his details. are frequently in disagreement with 
those on the roll. A letter written in London on May 7, 1417, 
estimates that there would be more than 25,000 men-at-arms? 
—an absurd computation. Contemporary French writers 
naturally exaggerate the size of the army: Cagny magnifies the 
figures to 3000 or 4000 men-at-arms and 25,000 or 30,000 
archers!, Juvénal des Ursins gives the total as 50,c00%, while 
the chronicler of St Denis names that figure as the number of 
the archers alone’, On the whole, however, we are not likely 
to go far wrong if we accept the English estimate of 16,4005 
itis certainly better supported than the lower figures that have 
recently found favour!8, 

+ Ramsay, in E.HLR. xviii. 624. It_may be mentioned that Woltey, in a letter of 
‘Aug. 30, 1525, ferred to the duke of Suffolk's army of 12,390 men as the largest that 
tad lett England for the last hundred years (Letter and Papers of Henry Villy iil 
PP. cclaav, 1350), 

# Geatay 109 0. (The suggestion is manifescly abwurd) as the roll records the musters 


Of the earl of Northumberland, Lord Cliffords Lord Grey of Codnor, Gilbert Uratia- 
wile, and other pouble mea of the north and midlands.) 


Cr. Tit, Liv. 31. 4 Ry: i. Bhs of, Carte Rol i 450 
8 Fr. Roll 4 Hen. V, 19, Te Liv. ja 
7 CL Rye ix. $955 Ord, Priv. Co. ii, ag2y Feudal Aids i. 595 Wab. iin sa4. Tt 


should be noticed ghata few days after the landing in Normandy the king spoke of his 
Force as the men “ordained to go with us for the first pasiage,” which siaggests that a 
good many were left behind (Riley, Mem. 653}. (Ik need not be supposed, however, 
that all the men named in the roll sled in July.) 
Livivs, 31 sqq.i Vita, 92- “Alart, Invent. Somma. i 
Cagny, 109, Joy. 5x4. 
3 SC Denys, Wi, 100. BE ce F 
[1 leave Dr Wyle’s opinion on record. But, having studied Professor Newhall's 
etiled analysis of the composition of Henry's army (Harvard University Library, 
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The fighting men were accompanied by 1000 smiths and 
carpenters}, and by skilled miners and pioneers? from 
Dinant® and Liégef, besides the hordes of servants that were 
never expected t0 do any combatant service. The force was 
well found in all necessaries for conducting sieges, and con- 


HU go. 1215) App. vit), Lam convinced of the substantial corsectness of his contention 
that when itsailes to France in 1417, "itstotal fighting strength was some 16,000 men" 
(English Conquest, 492), In bis published book his argument is meagre and confused, 
and fails to justice thie cases This revs on an inveatgition ofthe carer of every 
apuin vo is known co have served in Henry's army from sga7 onward, He has 
compiled. list hat must be very nearly if not quiteyexhaustive and it has conseqvently 
become cleus that we have on record the size of almost all the contingents that croaxd the 
Channel in 1437. 

‘The muvet-ol dsribed by Dr Wylie (Exch. Acct. 51/3) yields a tout of 7839, 
‘The particular of three big retinuer—thow of Clarence, Frrmersof Charley, and Gilbert 
Talbot_—were omitied from the roll but are supplied by Living; they add 1449 men, 
From Add. MS. 4601 and Stowe MS. 440, bath in the British Museum, Profesor 
Newhall has extracted details of few retinues, whieh increase the totil by 301. 
Altogether we have 980 men. i 

‘There were in addition the men attached to the king's houschold. Their numbers 
seem not to be recorded; in the army of c415 there were 12. We have, 00, the names 
Of eight captains who had retinucs of unknown strength (D_K.R. xliv. 87-596, $98, 
599). Besides these, fifteen men who were afterwards captains in France may have 
Commanded contingents in the summer of 1417, though there is no evidence that they 
did (ibid. i. 701, 713) xliv. 587-596) 598) 599). But apart from thee doubtful 
cases, there can hardly have been a single captatn in the force whose existence is 
not on revord. ‘To the total of 9580 there must thus be added the men of the king's 
household, and atleast eight, and perhaps twenty-three, retinue but no maore. Now the 
‘wenty-three men in question were for the mort part of np greet consequence, Even ify 

‘oot improbable they were all eopaine i July, 1417, they would earcly bave 
mustered 1990 men between thems I feel sure, at any fate, that the total number of 
combatants in the expedition cannot have reached 11,000. 

How thery it may be asked, did Livivs get his figure of 16,400? The text of the 
passage where it orcurs is corrnpiy and his arithmetic is manifestly weak. But, not to 
dwell upon evasions of the difficulty itis likely that he was led astray by his belt that 
“lance” ia an English indenture meant three mounted men (p. 31. "cum lances sive 
mit triads ducent et quadragiia"). This migake would raturally cau him, 
to treble the actual number of men-atarms. Livius gives particulars of a number of 
etinues which yield a total of 2281 men-at-arms and 6830 archers, It is true that 
adding 462 men-at-arms would make s total of less than 13,700; but he may also 
Ihave been taking into account the king's household, the numbers of which he does not 
‘mention, the Bo archers from Lancashire and Cheshire who appear in the muster-roll 
but are not among the contingents notieed by him, and the smiths, sappers, and other 
members of the large labour curps, about which he seems to have known a good deal 
In any case the figure 16,400 Fests on his unsupported authority, which, Tthink, must 
bow to the conclusions drawn from the rescarches of Prafsmor Newhall.) 

8h iv. 435 Vita 923 Nicolas, Navy, i428. For {2000 paid for wagesof masons, 
carpenters, and divers other artisan, soc tts. Roll Hen. V, Pasch., April ag, t4¢7, and 
tg8. 452 6d. paid to William Suete, master-carpentes, and Afty-nine caspeaters, 
iid. 
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temporaries seem to have been impressed by the amount of 
food: transported?, 

The start was made to the sound of trumpetand clarion, with 
a favouring wind, the lead being taken by two of the royal ships, 
known as the King's Chamber and the King’s Hall®. le must 
have been a brilliant spectacle, for after the fashion of the time 
the ships were resplendent with heraldic devices, painted on 
their sails and capstans, or set up on their castles and mast- 
heads®. The earl of Huntingdon was appointed “to govern the 
fieet,” that is, presumably, to direct its movements, the appoint- 
ment, it is carefully stated, being made without prejudice to the 
rights of the duke of Exeter as admiral‘. To the last the destina- 
tion of the fleet was kept a secret even from the king's most 
intimate friends! "While the French expected it to make for 
Harfleur’, where a safe landing was now assured, some pre- 
parations for defence had been made at Ardres, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, Le Crotoy, and St Valéry?: but after two smooth days 
at sea the English sailed into the haven at the mouth of the 
little river Touques®, on the south side of the estuary of the 
Seine, where the pleasure-seekers of Trouville now do their 
marketing. Five hundred horsemen had assembled on the 
shore, and made a rush to oppose the first landing-party, but 
on their leader being killed by the English archers, all resistance 
was abandoned in despair. So the whole force disembarked on 
the same day (Aug. 1). After giving thanks to God for this 
hopeful beginning, the king knighted forty-eight of his prin- 
cipal followers, and formally appointed the duke of Clarence 
constable of the host®, Tents were pitched anywhere in the 
marshes that lay to the west of the river, and the king and the 
leading captains took up their quarcers in some houses near the 
shorell, 

1 fas, Roll s Hen. V, Patch., passim Brut, ii 382, “gonnes, tripgettis, Engyner, 
tower Baste, brygget of lett eling lads mall, poder ous Kingsord, 


Liv. 33. 2 Gesta, 11 

Pat. 141622, p. 112, # Vita, 9 
7 Trahisons de France, 130. 

ngsford, Cheon. 136, Lit. 5525 Brut, 582; Basin iv. rit; Blondel, 


3 Nicolas, Navy. fi a6. 
Liv. 31. 


3 
E (Hardy), 316; Rym. ix, ssi 5943 Gesta, 112; Elmham, Lib, Metr. 
1905 Tit-Liv. 33; Wals. i, 321; Chron. Lond. 06; Kingsford, Chron. 71, 126, Lit. 303, 
First Lif, 81; Brat, i. 382} Chron. Ric, 1I-Hen. VI, 43) Waurin, 
2 443 Cousinol, 162} Cochon, 278; Bec Chron. #2, 2255 Busia, 
J: Meyer, 2504 Mansy, 143; Goodwin, 1555 Anat, Ege 

Ss Wausiny i 2415 Cordeliers, 240. Th Liv. 33+ 
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After a day or two the king moved into the town of Touques', 
beyond which, at a distance of about a mile, stood the great castle 
of Bonncville?, one of the strongest posts in Normandy*. 
Already the earl of Huntingdon had been sent forward with 
2 detachment of troops to summon the garrison to surrender. 
Their hearts failed them at the first threat of siege, and on 
Aug. 3 the commander agreed to submit if the place were not 
relieved within six days', He sent word to the dauphin at 
Rouen that he could not hold out without help, but the mes- 
senger was hanged for bringing such craven tidings’. The 
garrison consequently surrendered on Aug. 98, and were 
suffered to depart, leaving their victuals and artillery?. The 
French government marked its sense of the disgrace by be- 
heading Jean Bonenfant, an esquire who had helped to arrange 
the capitulation without striking a blow® King Henry at once 
communicated his success to the mayor of London in a letter 
which was received with transports of joy’. The capture of 
Bonneville laid open all the rich vicomséof Auge’. The garrison 
of Auvillars had already offered terms, and they surrendered to 
the earl of Salisbury on Aug. 141, 

‘Welcome plunder was soon brought in by foraging partics, 
before whom the peasants at first fled in panic to the towns”, 
In the next generation it was represented that the English were 
a ragged rabble and regarded as wild beasts rather than men, 
But this view, if ever entertained by the Normandy peasants, 
was soon given up. Henry was not there as a raider but as the 
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lawful king of the land*, First he announced that any man 
‘who robbed a monk ot a priest should be hanged?, whereupon 
many country people donned priests’ garments, tonsured their 
crowns, and circulated unmolested in the English camp. Soon, 
‘however, the need for this subterfuge was removed by a further 
proclamation against outrages on women and the plundering 
of people who voluntarily submitted’, 

Vhen Henry left Touques on Aug. 13, he marched along 
the coast towards Caen‘, He left behind, however, at Bonne- 
villea garrison under John Keighley, 2 Yorkshire knight®; and 
it is probably to Keighley and his men® that the English owed 
the capture of Lisieux during September’. The resistance 
offered must have been but slight; in fact, in the next genera- 
tion there was a tradition that when the English entered, they 
found the city deserted save for one old man and one young 
woman8, This story has been readily accepted by modern 
French writers, but its absurdity is manifest when we re- 
member that Lisieux was a cathedral city containing 4 large 
number of churchmen, a class whose interests were notoriously 
well cared for by the invader, that the townsmen had already 
declared for the duke of Burgundy®, that it was not, as modern 
writers have asserted?®, an open town, and that a contemporary 
French chronicler expressly states that the citizens were over 
comell, 
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‘The obscurity in which the capture of Lisieux is shrouded is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that when the place fell all 
eyes were turned on Caen. Since its capture by Edward IT 
some seventy years before, when it was almost unfortified!, 
Caen had been surrounded by a wall six or seven feet thick, 
pierced with twelve gates, hastioned with thirty-two towers*, 
and covered on three sides by deep water-ditches®, On the 
south the town was protected by the river Odon, which flows 
through the meadows in many channels, forming islands at its 
junction with the Orne. One of these, the fle St Jean, was in~ 
dependently fortified, so that the Odon flowed between two 
towns, each able to stand a siege ofits own‘. Within the circuit 
of the town walls, on the rising ground to the north-east, stood. 
the great castle, begun by William the Conqueror and enlarged 
by his son Henry, with its huge square keep and its moat hewn 
out ofsolid rock, rightly accounted one of the finest and strongest 
fortresses in Normandy’, while to the English it seemed an= 
other town as large as Caen itself®, And that was saying much, 
for an carlicr chronicler had reckoned that except for ‘London 
England had no town exceeding Caen in size’, A modern 
writer estimates the population of those days as at least 40,0008. 
The town's chief industry was the manufacture of cloth, in 
particular woollen serge®. ‘There was good pasturage for sheep 
close at hand, and woad for dyeing grew abundantly in the 
meadows near the town", Twenty-five trades besides the 
weavers were represented in the Whitsuntide processions", and 
among them a special importance was claimed by the porters! 
who carried goods to and from the vessels that came up the 
Orne to the harbour just outside the walls. 

‘The wealth of Caen is further indicated by the extraordinary 
number of its ecclesiastical foundations. With thirteen or 
fourteen parish churches and nearly thirty religious houses, it 
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is no wonder that it was known as the city of churches’. Be- 
sides the establishments within the town itself, there stood 
outside the walls the two world-famous abbeys of St Stephen 
and the Trinity, in one of which lay the body of William the 
Conqueror, in the other that of his wife Matilda. The latter, 
commonly called the Abbaye des Dames?, from the high social 
standing of the nuns, stood on the high ground of St Gilles 
near the castle, was fortified with a strong wall3, and was known 
as Trinity Fort’, The abbey of St Stephen was just outside the 
wall on the western side of the town, and like its sister was 
strongly fortified®, Close to the castle, furthermore, stood the 
collegiate church of St Sepulchre, built in the twelfth century, 
which was also scparatcly enclosed to form a third detached 
stronghold’, 

When King Henry left Touques, on Aug. 13, he sent for- 
ward the duke of Clarence with r000 picked men. Pressing on 
by the shoztest route, this force reached Caen next day just in 
time to save the suburbs, which the French had already begun 
to fire, after the usual practice, in order to deprive the besiegers 
of cover near the walls’. Clarence found the Trinity abbeyaban- 
doned and at once occupied it as his headquarters. The garrison 
of the town and castle was too scanty to attemptto hold the out- 
lying defences, and an order had been given that both abbeys 
should be demolished. The sudden arrival of the English saved 
the one, but all preparations were in hand for firing the other, 
the pillars of the nave of the church being already undermined. 
But one of the monks, who loved his church rather than his 
country, crept out of St Stephen's in the darkness of the night, 
crawled on all fours to the abbey of the Trinity, and sought out 
the duke of Clarence, whom he found lying asleep in his armour 
in 2 garden, with his head resting on a stone. Falling on his 
Knees he implored the duke’s intervention to save the great 
abbey that his forefathers had built, offering to guide him to 
a spot where the wall was weakly guarded. Clarence straight- 
‘way got together a scaling party, and with the help of the monk 
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effected an casy entrance to the abbey. The few occupants were 
captured, but all were allowed to go free, except one whom the 
duke hanged for sacrilege because he was caught removing the 
bars from the windows of the church!, 

Meanwhile the king, with the main army, was approaching. 
On the day of his departure from Touques, he sent to the king 
of France a letter in which he called God to witness that he had 
striven for peace ever since he came to the throne, while his 
cousin had fed him with leaves but no fruit; and he now called 
upon him for the last time to give up the crown and kingdom 
of France, er worse-evil would certainly come upon him®. Then 
he advanced to Dives, where he spent the night; the following 
day he reached Grentheville, where he stayed over the next day, 
which was Sunday and the feast of the Assumption‘; on the 
Monday he moved on to Fontenay-le-Tesson’, lodging at the 
abbey; on Aug. 17, after crossing the Orne at Allemagne’, 
he halted at Eterville; and on the 18th his force encamped 
before the walls of Caen?. 

Henry took up his quarters within the precincts of St 
Stephen’s®. He mounted guns on the roofs and towers of the 
abbey buildings, whence he could see everything that went on 
in the town’, The biggest of his guns he disposed between the 
abbey and the western wall, under the direction of the duke of 
Gloucester?®, Much artillery was also stationed in the fortress 
of the Trinity!. The whole force was divided into four sections. 
The earls of Huntingdon, Salisbury, and Warwick, Lord Grey 
of Codnor, and Sir Tote Cornwall occupied the meadows on 
theright. On the left the Earl Marshal and Lord Matravers lay 
in the faubourg close to St Nicholas’ church. The northern side 
was held by Gilbert Lord Talbot, Gilbert Umfraville, John 
Neville, and Robert Lord Willoughby, while to the east the 
duke of Clarence fronted the castle from his vantage-ground in 
the fortress of the Trinity??, Thus the town was beset from the 
south-west to the north-east, the section to the south and south- 
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east being unapproachable owing to the various channels of the 
Orne, though passage of the river could be maintained by a 
bridge of hides, which had been sent from Harfleur!. 

The defence was conducted by William de Montenay?, who 
had under him a force of the famous Genoese crossbowmen. 
The walls were protected by mounds of earth hastily thrown 
up; engines were mounted at points of vantage; and on every 
side a gallant resistance was offered. But the big guns of the 
English, some of which were brought up the Orne by ship, 
proved terribly effective, doing great destruction among the 
buildings of the town, though Henry refrained from battering 
a weak spot in the wall lest the church of St Stephen, which 
stood just within, should be damaged®. After about a fortnight 
of bombardment, mining, and other activities, an assault was 
planned for Sept. 4, the commander of the defence having 
refused Henry’s demand for surrender. On the appointed day 
the king was up early, and found time to hear three Masses 
before the signal for attack was given by bugle from the royal 
tent. Answering calls rang out from the several camps, and the 
first scaling parties sprang forward to plant their ladders beyond 
the moat, into which quantities of faggots had been cast. The 
defenders on their part had manned the walls to the call of 
horns and trumpets, and as the assailants mounted struck them 
down, hurled stones on them, blew quicklimc into their yes, 
ot poured upon them boiling water mixed with oil and fat. 
But the English, attacking in three waves, could not be stayed, 
though many of the ladders. proved too short and dropped 
uselessly into the moat*, One of the newly-made knights, 
Edmund Springhouse by name, was in the forefront of a 
scaling party, but he missed his footing and fell into a breach 
of the wall, where the defenders flung their fire on him and 
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burned him alive. The king, it is said, was heavy and sorry on 
hearing of his death, but the sight of his fate spurred the courage 
of his comrades, and at the point where he fell the attack was 
pressed with redoubled vigour!. It was the duke of Clarence 
who first broke through the defence, the king having wi 
drawn some of the troops on his side in order to meet a relief 
force which was reported to be approaching but did not appear®. 
Clarence gained a footing on the fle St Jean at the end of the 
Rue Neuve; a certain Harry Ingles is remembered as the first 
Englishman to get in‘. Fighting in the streets followed, the 
English slaying all the men they met, priests excepted, and 
after a hard struggle they reached the bridge near the Black 
Friars. This they rushed, headed by the earl of Warwick, who, 
on reaching the great tower called the ‘‘little castle” mounted 
a ladder shouting “A Clarence, a Clarence, a St George!” and 
was the first on the battlements, where he planted the royal 
banner. There ensued a terrible conflict in the streets and 
houses, but Clarence’s men forced their way through the town 
and drove the French from the battlements on the far side®, 
More than 1800 Frenchmen® were slaughtered in the streets; 
but, while many English perished during the siege’, we know 
froma letter of the King's that the whole dreadful business of 
the assault was effected “with right little death of our people®.” 
When resistance had ceased and the strects were piled with dead 
and dying, the victors turned to the inevitable sack and plunder, 
and King Henry, who had returned and entered through a gate 
thrown open by Clarence's troops, rode to St Peter's church to 
give thanks®, 
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The butchery at Caen has sometimes been regarded by 
modern writers’ as due to the calculated design of a ruthless 
conqueror to strike terror at the outset of his gigantic task and 
thus to lighten its succeeding stages; and this was certainly its 
effect. But to contemporaries it seemed nothing but a sad 
necessity. The garrison had deliberately refused to yield, and 
they were bound to take the usual consequences?. Taking this 
for granted, the English chroniclers claim special praise for 
the king in that he issued orders that no woman should be 
outraged, no priest molested, and no church plundered’ 
junctions which unquestionably had some effect, though with 
all his discipline Henry could not prevent his men from some- 
mes getting outof hand. Yet it would have been far better for 
his fame had he forbidden all massacre and pillage as soon as 
resistance had ceased; and if such heroic forbearance is too 
much to look for in those callous and bloody days‘, common 
prudence might nevertheless have taught him leniency towards 
the people whom he aimed at making his subjects, It is 
humiliating to our pride in a national hero to read the language 
of those who suffered under his heavy hand, for when the 
broken spirit of the French began to revive, the foul massacre 
of Caen was ewer foremost in their minds5. 

The town being completely in his hands, King Henry turned 
te the reduction of the castle, where the defence was rendered 
well-nigh desperate by the addition of about a thousand useless 
mouths that had fled for refuge into the enclosure®, [ndced, 
within five days of the capture of the town, the castle came to 
terms, having undergone neither assault nor bombardment”. 
On Sept. 9, adocument was signed in which the garrison agreed 
to capitulate if no relief should come before Sept. 19. Their 
lives were to be spared; every man might keep his herse, ar- 
mour, and clothing; and a sum of moncy not excceding 2000 
crowns might be retained and shared by the men according to 
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their rank: but everything else was to be left behind. An 
armistice was granted in order that the garrison might appeal 
to Rouen for help; but their cry fell on deaf ears. On Sept. 20, 
therefore, a rich silken tent was pitched before the castle, and 
there the king sat in state while the governor, kneeling, de- 
livered up the keys and the garrison passed out! A thousand 
of them were allowed to go without their arms to Falaise?, 
where the English were to meet them again. The English said 
that the women in the castle, disregarding the terms of the 
capitulation, carried off a quantity of money in leathern bottles, 
while a fire, which the French were suspected of having started, 
destroyed all the stuff that had not been taken away*. 

The king took up his quarters in the palace that William the 
Conqueror had erected in the castle bailey‘, and there he resided 
till Oct. 1, arranging for the settlement of the town. Ina letter, 
dated Sept, 11, the duke of Clarence had reported to the mayor 
of London the fall of many places besides Caen, and had stated 
his belief that in a short while the king's whole purpose would 
be achieved and that nothing was now wanted but people to 
settle in the captured towns and hold them$. Settlers were soon 
invited from England to Caen, and confiscated houses were 
allotted to them*. A contemporary writer, who was in Paris 
at the time, says that 25,000 persons were driven out in one 
day?, Diligent search, however, has revealed the names of only 
102 who refused to accept Henry’s authority, and these were 
drawn, not merely from Caen, but from a wide area around8, 
Modern French writers have estimated the number of the 
refugees at 3c0o%, Many no doubt did prefer fight to sub- 
mission, but all the available evidence shows that the great 
majority of the townsfolk remained and accepted the new con 
ditions. It is typical of the complete resignation of most of 
the inhabitants that one of the earliest official documents met 
with after the capture of the town records permission for the 
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daughter of a Caen burgess to marry an Englishman}, But if 
some resistance still found place among the laity, there is no 
room for doubt as to the attitude of the clergy. Among seculars 
and regulars alike, Henry’s offer of protection found a ready 
welcome, and a list? is extant which shows that 123 ecclesiastical 
submissions were received as soon as Caen was in his possession. 
The list includes a number of abbeys, priories, and parish 
priests in the region already occupied ‘by the English. 

Meanwhile events of much interest had been occurring 
elsewhere. Before Henry left England, he had appointed the 
carl of March to take command of the transports as soon as 
they should have disembarked the troops at Touques and 
return with them to England to fetch part of the army for 
which he apparently had not been able to find room’. Ac- 
cordingly all the ships save those that carried artillery were sent 
back from Touques at the first possible moment*. Some of 
ther must speedily have returned to France, for at Caen on 
Sept. 1 Henry granted their ticharge to 117 Dutch vessels 
and 122 English ones’. The earl of March, however, after 
cruising for a while in the Channel, sailed carly in September 
for La Hogue with the second instalment of the expeditionary 
force under the convoy of Thomas Carew and his squadron’. 
Landing at St Vaast, the carl marched through the Cotentin, 
plundering as he went. He attacked St L6, but was beaten off, 
and passed on to join the king at Caen’. 

While Henry was at Caen, detachments of his army gained 
some useful successes. In the middle of August the carl of 
Huntingdon, Gilbert Talbot, and Gilbert Umfraville were 
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empowered to attack enemy strongholds! By Aug. 22 
Creully, with 2 number of dependencies, had passed into 
English hands*, and on Aug. 25 Villers-Bocage came to terms 
with Huntingdon’—acquisitions which went far to secure 
Henry against any attempt to relieve Caen from the west. 
September witnessed the actual surrender of Lingévres* and 
Tilly-sur-Seulles’, and the signing of capitulations by Thury- 
Harcourt® and Lamotte-de-Cesny’. Much more important, 
however, was the capture of Bayeux, The city had recently been 
fortified with high walls and deep moats, and a strong castle 
stood at its south-west corner®, Nevertheless, it offered no 
serious resistance to the duke of Gloucester, who was sent 
against it. By Sept. 8 terms of surrender had been signed, and 
on the 19th the town was oceupied by the English without 
further trouble®. Next day, a Lancashire man, John Ashton, 
was appointed seneschal of Bayeuxl0; but the completeness of 
the submission was such that many subordinate offices, in= 
cluding that of vicomfe, were forthwith entrusted to French- 
men, All the cathedral revenues were taken into the king’s 
hand, and he appointed a cathedral treasurer™, but great 
numbers of clergy in the city and its neighbourhood had 
accepted English rule even beforeits occupation, and on making 
formal submission the dean and chapter soon received their 
own again", On Oct.20 Ashton wasauthorised to issue tickets 
bearing his seal to those who should apply for them within 
eight days; others were to be treated as cnemics™4, 
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CHAPTER LII 
CONQUEST IN LOWER NORMANDY 


Havine appointed Gilbert Umfraville captain of the town, 
Henry left Caen on Oct. 1!. On Oct. 2 and 3 he was at St Pierre 
sur-Dives?, where he had news of the capitulation of the castle 
of Courcy: on the next day he was at Trun4, and by Oct. 5 
he was before the strong fortress of Argentan, The townsfolk 
made no stand, but offered terms as soon as the English ap- 
peared, All the inhabitants might have stayed and occupied 
their homes in peace; but soo burgesses preferred to emigrate 
to Brittany, Anjou, or Maine®, 

It needed no long experience to convince the Normans that 
they were being abandoned to their fate, and they had no 
wish for a carnage such as had just fallen on the people of 
Caen’, They knew that the duke of Burgundy, then the 
triumphant man in France, was really allied with the English®; 
they saw that there was a prospect of just treatment under the 
English king, and that taxation would be lighter; and so, in 
spite of a considerable number of irreconcilables, the bulk of 
them decided to submit, and if they did not (as an English 
chronicler asserts)! Hock in with boisterous delight, they no 
doubt saw where their interest lay. The king entered Argentan 
on Oct. 91, and the next few days were spent in arranging the 
capitulation of the castles of Chailloué!?, Exmes!3, Laigle!, 
Chambois!, Ol, and others, together with the town of 
Essay!” At the populous city of Sées, with its noble 
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cathedral and other important ccclesiastical foundations— 
some of which had been negotiating before the English arrived 
—the fortified abbey of St Martin made a show of resistance, 
but this was not long maintained, and the abbot came in for 
the same favourable treatment as his fellows elsewhere, On 
Oct. 20 arrangements were in progress for the bishop to make 
his submission?, and by the spring he had been restored to the 
enjoyment of his temporal possessions and spiritual jurisdic- 
tion’, though his ecclesiastical court was transferred to Falaise4. 
‘A notable exception to the general attitude was afforded by the 
Cistercian abbey of La Trappe, at Soligny, the abbot of which, 

though a safe-conduct was issued on Nov. 10 for him to come 
and confer’, took to flight and was treated as a rebel. One of 
the monks, however, was pliable enough to be considered safe, 
and to him the belongings of the abbey were entrusted on 
Feb. 1, 14186, Meanwhile the laity were little if at all behind- 
hand, and lists of submissions received between Oct. 24 and 
287 seem to show that they came in faster than they could be 
dealt with. 

From Argentan thearmy moved on toAlengon, where the king 
arrived on ct. 15°, and dated documents indicate his presence 
in the camp or the castle there till the beginning of December’. 
The fortifications of both the tewn and the castle were of quite 
exceptional strength!®, but although the place was well supplied 
with all requisites for sustaining a prolonged siege”, yet even 
before Henry arrived on the ground still known as the King’s 
Field?®, the now familiar colloquies had begun, and as a result 
the English were admitted on Oct. 22, not a blow having been 
struck!8, Meanwhile the English were rapidly extending their 
hold on the region to the east of the main advance, and Ey the 
end of the month they were in possession of Verneuil and 
Mortagne'. The fall of Alencon, moreover, was followed by 
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arapid push southward, which speedily gave them Beaumont- 
le-Vicomte, Dangeul, Nouans, and Belléme’. Indeed the whole 
domain of the dukes of Alencon was reduced to subjection in 
less than fifteen days?. 

The young duke, John [I, was only eight years of age. After 
his father’s death at Agincourt, he had been removed from 
Argentan to join the party of the Armagnacs, with whom the 
late duke had been so closely identified. His mother Marie, 
who was still only twenty-six, was the eldest daughter of Queen 
Joan, the widow of Henry LV, and the sister therefore of the 
duke of Brittany. Whether this relationship had any connection 
with the events that followed is only matter for guessing ; but 
it is certain that the duke of Brittany had already expressed a 
desire for ameeting with the invader,and no sooner had Alengon 
surrendered than a safe-conduct was issued guaranteeing him 
free access to King Henry at any time before Oct. 27%. 

The duke of Brittany has received great praise for keeping 
his lands out of the range of the disastrous conflict that de- 
vastated all the rest of northern France and securing for his 
people a period of steady progress while his neighbours were 
a prey to destruction; but the trimming, whereby this restful 
time was gained, was far from high-souled or chivalrous, and 
while the duke was regarded with irritation by his relatives in 
England, he was no favourite with his neighbours in France! 
Nine years before he had made a treaty with the late duke of 
Alengon, but the friendship of his ally turned afterwards to 
undisguised contempt’. His absence from the field of Agin- 
court was certainly only part of an understanding with the 
duke of Burgundy which developed later into a direct treaty 
of alliance, according to which they were to be brothers in 
arms, in honours, in prerogatives, and in profits’, By King 
Henry he was regarded with special dislike’, and the eamity 
between England and Brittany was naturally not abated when 
he issued letters of marque authorising Breton ships to prey 
upon English trade®, But circumstances had changed, and the 
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sinister alliance with the duke of Burgundy had led him to seck 
an interview with Elenry in the previous spring. A safe-conduct, 
dated April 13, 1417, had iibeaa Mn ceees England 
with a large following of bishops, counts, barons and knights! ; 
many English lords had been summoned to Reading to arrange 
a ceremonial reception for him?; and four English ships had 
been sent to bring him from St Malo to Southampton’. The 
visit is referred to by no contemporary annalist, English or 
Breton, and there is no trace of it in the published? itinerary of 
the duke. One might conclude therefore that it never actually 
took place were it not that entries in the Issue Rolls record 
payments of expenses for the duke's voyage to England®, It 
is, however, improbable that he got further than Southampton, 
and what passed between him and Henry is wholly unknown. 

‘Whatever his previous relations with the king may have been, 
he was evidently in a suspicious temper when negotiations, 2s 
we have seen, were resumed, for he refused to avail himself of 
his safe-conduct until a supplementary document had been 
issuedS containing a specific command to Henry's “allies” that 
no harm was to be done to the duke’s lands while he was away. 
Before October was out, however, he arrived at Alencon with 
a large retinue’. Valuable presents were exchanged’, but all 
accounts agree that Henry was in no hurry to get to business. 
When at length an interview was arranged and the duke knelt 
on entering the king's presence, it was noticed that it was some 
time before Henry motioned him to rise®, Nevertheless, a trace 
was signed in the castle of Alengon on Nov. 15, 1417, to last 
till Michaelmas, 141819. It was expressly stated to have been 
brought about by the influence of Queen Joan. Henry agreed 
not to molest the duke or his lands or to suffer anyone else t0 
do so, while the duke on his part would see that his subjects 
abstained from all acts of war against the English, an under- 
taking which Frenchmen rightly interpreted as disloyalty to 

Riym, fe. 448) Marlee 48a: 
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his sovereign, even thongh he never admitted that he had 
actually become an ally of England!. At the same time he 
negotiated a similar agreement? on behalf of Yolande, duchess 
of Anjou, as guardian of her young son Louis, who had just 
succeeded to the dukedom at fourteen years of age, Very soon 
after his father’s death he had been contracted in marriage to 
the duke of Brittany’s eldest daughter Isabel; but Yolande’s 
policy is remarkable, for her daughter Marie was betrothed to 
the new dauphin Charles, who was closely identified with the 
interests of the Armagnacs. Her husband, however, had 
counselled reconciliation on his death-bed; and indeed the 
French king had given her permission to negotiate with the 
invader with the object of securing her son’s possessions from 
molestation, As for Henry, glad no doubt to sccure the 
neutrality of a powerful opponent on the southern confines of 
his conquests, he agreed to abstain from any further attack upon 
Anjou and Maine. One curious result of these agreements was 
that Henry and his troops henceforth enjoyed a steady supply 
of fresh lampreys from Nantes®, but fresh lampreys were as 
nothing compared with the freedom he secured for a move- 
ment east to strike at the heart of all remaining opposition®. 
‘The autumn, however, was over, and according tothe military 
practice of the time Henry should have put his men into warm 
quarters and spent the winter months in preparing for a spring 
campaign. Such a course was the more advisable as his army, 
small as it was at first, had becn diminished as cach capture 
drew off a substantial portion to act as garrison, while deser- 
tions, which had been numerous since the very landing, were 
still being reported daily even after the fall of Caen’, But the 
eat rock fortress of Falaise still remained uncaptured, and 
thither, in his unresting zeal, Henry despatched the army. The 


2 Jur. 534s 538 Rym. ie. 5433 Ret. Norm. (Hardy), 212 
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earl of Salisbury, who was sent in advance to prevent the in- 
habitants from leaving the town, had some sharp fights before 
the main force arrived. On Dec. 1 Henry took up his quarters 
before the gate on the road to Cant. On his right at Guibray® 
was the duke of Gloucester, while the duke of Clarence faced 
the castle on the north’. The town of Falaise, with its walls and 
towers and the majestic castle on the cliff, was redolent of the 
story of Duke William the Bastard and his mother Arlette, who 
dwelt at the tannery on the Ante in the valley below. All the 
chances were in favour of the besieged had there been any hope: 
of ultimate reliee The castle and the projecting rock were 
practically impregnable, and the winter was setting in with 
exceptional severity. Moreover, the garrison was heartened by 
the presence af many refugees from Caen and other places, who- 
were resolved to make a desperate resistance. But Henry was 
undismayed. He put up huts made of logs bound with withies 
and roofed with turf, and his force was thus shiclded from the 
worst rigours of the weather. He trenched his camp and fenced 
it with a palisade. Then, having secured an ample supply of 
good provisions, he sat down with the fixed resolve to starve 
the Frenchmen out. Again and again they sallied forth to. 
break the blockade, but the English were more than ready for 
ther, and each time they fell back baffled. Within the defences 
the ground was frozen hard, and hailstorms brought torrents 
of discomfort, while the guns played on the broken roofs and 
walls from the high ground of Guibray. Some of the gun-stones, 
found in the moat, are startling in their enormous size*, and it 
is no wonder that the clock-tower, the conduits, churches, and 
houses, crashed under them as they fells, Then came the in- 
evitable disheartenment and disunion, and in spite of the 
determination of Olivier de Mauny8, who was charged with 
the defence of the place, resistance grew feebler when the walls 
were breached, and it was not long before negotiations for 
2 Tit, Liv. 46; Rot. Norm. (Hardy), 227. 
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surrender were opened!. On Dec. 20 an appointment was 
drawn up by which it was agreed that the town should yield if 
no relief came by the morning of Jan. 2, Refugees from places 
previously captured by the English were to be at the king’s 
mercy; English prisoners held in the town were to be freels 
released; the town garrison were to depart, leaving behind their 
bows and artillery; and in the meantime everything in the town 
should as far as possible be left as it was. It was expressly 
stipulated that, save for the release of the prisoners, the castle 
was not to be considered as included in the compact®. No help 
came within the appointed time}, and after spending Christmas 
in the camp, the king entered Falaise on Jan. 2,1418,and soon 
afterwards took up his quarters within the town. 

His cnergy was now devoted to the reduction of the castle’, 
the position of the two sides being henceforth reversed, for the 
English had to attack from the lower ground, and their guns 
could make no impression on the castle walls, which towered. 
high out of effective range. Mining was likewise useless, for 
the castle rested on the solid rock. So the attackers bridged the 
moat on the town side, pushed up shelters to the foot of the 
walls, and set to work with pick and hammer to loosen the 
bottom course of stones, creeping into the base of the walls after 
‘one or two stones had been removed and working away in the 
shelter thus secured until they had enlarged the breach to a 
width of forty yards. The besieged, inspired by Olivier de 
Mauny, made a gallant defence, lowering lighted faggots on 
chains to smoke out the English at their work; but the at- 
tackers unhooked and extinguished the faggots and persisted 
in their undertaking. Finding themselves outmatched at all 
points, the garrison beat a parley and on Feb, 1 agreed to 
surrender if not relieved within fifteen days. Accordingly, the 
English were admitted to the castle on Feb, 168, and all 


* The foregoing narrative is based mainly om Livius (46 #99), whe gives hy fir the 
best account of the siege. The Vita Henrici (129 agq.) follow: him closely, but adds 
fone oF two details of interest ¥ Rot: Norm. (Hardy), 31234. 
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resistance was at an end. Contrary to the usual custom Olivier 
de Mauny and the garrison were retained as prisoners!, though 
six days after the surrender he received a safe-conduct to pro- 
ceed to Paris, on the understanding that he would be back by 
April 32. On March 24, 1418, the king restored all the ancient 
privileges of the town®, and soon afterwards# made grants from 
the proceeds of the salt-tax to pay for repairing damage wrought 
to the walls and towers during the siege, subsequently sanction- 
ing the levy of a tax on wine, beer, cider, and other drinks for 
the same purpose’. To strengthen the defences he extended 
some pools that the besieged had dug at the southern base of 
the cliff, and one of these exists as a horse-pond to this day‘, 
The late captain received his liberty on June 28, 1418, by 
which time he had taken a vigorous part in repairing the ditches 
and walls of the castle, according to one of the terms of the 
capitulation? 

‘By the end of February the king was back at Caen®; but 
he soon moved to Bayeux®, Contemporary writers assert that 
this visit to the cathedral city was for the purpose of prayer, 
fasting and Lenten devotion!®; but though this motive may have 
had its influence, more worldly considerations were as usual 
uppermost. Henry, in fact, wished to keep in touch with 
important military operations that were taking place towards 
the west. 

On Oct. 1 Gilbert Talbot had been appointed captain 
general of the Marches of Normandyl, a term which apparently 
meant the region on the right flank of the main English advance. 
Some time in the winter he led a raid into the Cotentin with 
§00 or 6co men. As they returned they were overtaken by the 
tide while attempting to cross the bay of Les Veys opposite 
Isigny, got entangled in the shifting sands, and though by hard 


1 Bot Norn, (Hardy) 307) Tie Biss 49, © Rot. Norm. (Hardy), 25%. 
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fighting they escaped from the plunderers who swarmed out 
of Carentan to harass their retreat, they suffered some loss of 
life and were compelled to abandon their baggage. It was 
probably because of this incident that Talbot was relieved of 
his post on Jan, 28%. Soon afterwards, however, the duke of 
Gloucester was sent west with a considerable force, and sur~ 
renders followed wherever his troops appeared. Vire capitu- 
lated on Feb. 21°. By March 10 the castle of Hambye had 
surrendered4; the ise of St Lé followed on the r2th®, Four 
days later they were followed by Le Hommet®, Carentan’, and 
Coutances, the last falling to the earl of Huntingdon, who had 
been specially commissioned to operate in that region’. St 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte submitted on March 259, Pont d’Ouve two 
days aftcrwards'®; and about the same time a similar fate befell 
the castles of Torigny!, Valognes®, Bricquebec!®, Néhou4, and 
La Haye du Puits!8. Avranches, Pontorson, and other places 
in the vicinity had been occupied by April 16%®, About this time 
Henry went back to Caen!*. 

[Nearly all Lower Normandy was nowin English hands, and 
Henry had shown that he meant to act, not as a foreign con- 
queror, but as the kindly lord of territory that was lawfully his. 
Civil government was already working in the way familiar to 
the Normans. By the time that Henry set out on his summer 
campaign there were four English éai/éis—John Popham for 
Czen38, Roland Lenthall for Alengon!®, John Ashton for the 
Cotentin®, and John Radcliffe for Evreux, These dailliages 
were divided into fourteen vicomfé:, all, or nearly all, of which 
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were administered by Normans!. The central government of 
the conquered area was provided for by the appointment of 
Philip Morgan as chancellor? and the establishment of a 
chambre des comptes at Caen, with John Tiptoft as president®. 
Henry was manifestly anxious to reconcile the Normans to 
their changed lot. On April 12 @ general pardon was offered 
to all whose annual income was under {60 a year, provided 
that they took the oath of allegiance before June 1. For a fee 
of 10d. anyone might get a sealed ticket testifying to his sub- 
mission; even escaped prisoners were to have the full benefit 
of the offers, During the winter and spring many religious 
houses received back their temporalities®, Henry, indeed, was 
slow to bestow Norman estates, whether clerical or lay, on his 
followers. Towards the end of the winter, however, grants of 
land to Englishmen begin to appear frequently in the Norman 
rolls, though before May 1 their number was only about forty®, 
‘The calendar of Norman rolls in the 41st and 42nd reports of 
the Deputy-keeper of the Public Records fails to indicate the 
most important part of each grant, and has given the impression 
that the Englishmen who received lands commonly owed 
nothing in return save some trivial object like a dagger, a pole- 
axe, a belt, or a hawk. In point of fact, however, those whose 
property included a castle were usually required to man it 
adequately’, while others were gencrally laid under the obliga- 
tion of defending some neighbouring stronghold or town at 
their own expense with all their available men whenever they 
were called upon to do so’. Later it was usually stipulated in 
addition that the recipient of a grant of land should serve in the 
field when required with a certain number of men-at-arms and 
archers®, so that Henry was provided with a force which cost 
the Treasury nothing and could be used either for the defence 


1 D.K.R. ali. 729 et passim, * Ryn. ix. «: 

3 See below, p. 250. The early arrangements for the government of the English 
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of Normandy or for the reinforcement of the army with which 
he was prosecuting his conquests. 

Henry’s reluctance to dispose of the lands he had conquered 
was doubtless due to his hope that the entire population of 
‘Normandy would accept his rule, and as an additional induce- 
ment he announced, early in May, an important modification 
of the unpopular gadelle or salt-tax. Henceforth there were to 
be no salt-garners save those of the government. All salt im- 
ported into Normandy was to be taken to one or other of these, 
where a tax of 25 per cent. ad valorem would be exacted from 
purchasers, This was no abolition of the gabelle, as some have 
described it, but it greatly reduced the tax, which had been 
{40 or even 7§ per cent., and, what was even more important, 
‘once the tax had been paid the salt might be freely sold at 
whatever price it would fetch. Most welcome of all, however, 
was the removal of the obligation to buy a certain quantity of 
salt every three months whether one wanted it or not. It may 
be doubted, nevertheless, whether the Normans considered 
the reform sufficient to warrant the grandiloquent contrast 
between the tyrannous Charles and the benevolent Henry 
which was drawn in the proclamation announcing it!.] 

While King Henry was at Caen, he was visited by Vincent 
Ferrer, the famous saint, preacher, and reformer. Vincent had 
been at Constance, and had then moved westward across France 
in response to letters of the duke of Brittany, who had inwited 
the holy man to come and instruct him and his subjects®. He 
entered Brittany in February, 1418, and began what proved 
to be his last evangelistic tour. In April he arrived at Rennes, 
and while he was there a herald came bearing an invitation for 
him to visit King Henry in Normandy’. The invitation was 
accepted, and it is calculated that he was at Caen for some time 
after May 4, 1418", Only two English chroniclers mention 
his visit to Henry, and one of these says that it occurred during 
the siege of Rouens; but circumstantial details are supplied by 
witnesses who gave evidence at the enquiry held with a view 
to his canonisation, which took place in 1455. The saint preached 
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before the king, performed a notable miracle in his presence, 
and, it is said, predicted the death of the count of Armagnac, 
which happened in June. [The writer of the “First English 
Life of Henry V" has an interesting account®, which he gives 
‘on the authority of the earl of Ormonde, and which ought not 
to be wholly discredited by the fact that he makes Vincent's 
visit an episode in the siege of Rouen. He says that Vincent 
came uninvited and preached before the king with ‘‘mar- 
uclous audacitie,” denouncing him for destroying “‘even 
Christians that had not offended him." The king heard him 
quietly to the end, but afterwards, summoning Vincent to his 
presence, declared himself to be the scourge of God, sent to 
punish God’s people for their sins. He then conversed with the 
Par alone fortwo or three hours, As Viseone passed through 
the hall on leaving, he spoke to those who were present, 
among them some of the chief English captains, and exhorted 
them to serve the king well; for, so far from being the tyrant 
Vincent had supposed him, he was the best man present that 
day, and his quarrel was so just and true that undoubtedly 
God was with him. It is difficult to believe that there is no 
truth in this story, but one’s attitude towards it must depend 
on one’s general view of the credibility of those passages in 
the “First English Life’ which are derived from the earl of 
Ormonde®, The saintly and (it appears) rather guileless Vincent 
returned to Brittany, where in less than a year he died.] 
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Wurtr Heary was working out his comparatively easy task 
in Normandy, his work elsewhere was being done for him by 
the French themselves. Warnings of the coming invasion had 
certainly reached Paris more than five months before Henry 
landed, but instead of preparing resistance on the coast the 
French directed their efforts to strengthening the defences of 
the capital and taking other measures to enable it to stand a 
siege®, the enemy they really had in mind being not the English 
but the duke of Burgundy®, rightful lawlessness prevailed 
throughout the land. Life and property were unsafe in town 
and country alike, and brigands made travelling almost im- 
possible, 

The king had sunk into incurable decay$, After the death 
of the dauphin Louis in December, 1415, all intrigues had 
as their object the capture and control of the new dauphin 
John. For the moment the game was in the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, who had the nine points of possession. The 
boy was barely eighteen, yet for ten years he had been kept 
away from France and brought up in Hainault under the eye 
of the duke's sister Margaret, who had just married him to her 
only daughter Jacqueline. In the autumn of 1416 the Council, 
which the death of the duke of Berry had leftunder theinfluence 
of the duke of Anjou, summoned the new heir te come to Paris 
without the duke of Burgundy®, and an effort at reconciliation 
was made, the mediators being the count of Holland and the 
duke of Brittany, the former as a friend of France and the 
father of the dauphin's wife and the latter as a friend of both 
Burgundy and Anjou. The duke of Burgundy showed himself 
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but little disposed towards peace, and Anjou retired to Angers 
about. Chiristmast. ‘The-count of Holland; ‘however, showed 
some independence, refused, not for the first time, to hand 
over the dauphin to the duke, and, with the latter's consent, 
took the dauphin and Jacqueline towards Paris?. Great caution 
was observed by all’ parties. For many weeks the count's 
company lay at Compiégne, whence they treated with Queen 
Isabel, who had come as far as Senlis. No progress, however, 
was made; and a visit of the count’s to Paris in the hope of 
accelerating an agreement was abruptly terminated owing, as 
he said, to the discovery of a plot against his freedom. On his 
return to Compiégne he found the dauphin grievously sick of 
a mysterious ailment, and a few days later, on April 4, 1.417% 
he died. It was asserted and widely believed that he had been 
poisoned by the Armagnacs. The truth of the matter seems 
unattainable; what is certain is that the accusation exacerbated, 
party feeling, already bitter enough. To make the prospects of 
peace still worse, if that was possible, the count of Holland died 
a few weeks later at Bouchain in consequence of a bite of a 
dog’. The duke of Burgundy visited him on his death-bed and 
was accused of having poisoned hims. 

The duke had already begun reprisals for the death of the 
dauphin. In most of the towns of northern France his partisans 
were getting the upper hand, for as the exactions of the 
Armagnacs increased the townsmen turned to him for relief. 
On April 25, 14178, he issued a manifesto to his supporters at 
Rouen, charging the Armagnacs with having poisoned the 
dauphin, likening them to Judas, and declaring that he would 
relieve the country of taxes and recover her liberty. Letters in 
the same strain were sent to Amiens, Auxerre, Chalons, Rheims, 
and Troyes’, while his followers roamed at will through Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Picardy, and Brie8. The duke pushed his 
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preparations forward while negotiating a marriage between the 
widowed Jacqueline and his nephew the due of Brabant. The 
Flemish towns granted him 100,000 gold crownst; he hired 
20,0c0 men from Savoy®; and about the time when Henry 
landed at Touques he marched westward from Arras at the 
head of more than 30,000 fighting men®, At Amiens, Beauvais, 
and Senlis! he was tumultuously welcomed. Resistance was 
first encountered at the bridge over the Oise at Beaumont, but 
on Sept. 5 the plcs was reduced, owing partly 10 the treachery 
of the lord of L'lsle Adam, and the duke thus secured one of 
the main approaches to Paris from the north. Six days later 
Pontoise fell®, The army then crossed the Seine by the bridge 
at Meulan. The duke’s purpose was to starve Paris into sub- 
mission, and he speedily captured Mantes, Versailles, and 
Monilhéry*, For some time the Armagnacs were content to 
remain behind the walls, and refused to make a sortie even 
when the Burgundians occupied St Cloud, Vaugirard, and 
Chatillon, and the duke set up his standard on the heights of 
Montrouge". The many partisans of Burgundy inthe city were 
keept under strict control and given no opportunity of aiding 
the besiegers®. Food, however, became very dear, and the 
anxieties of the authorities must have been increased by a 
despairing appeal for help from Caen to which they could only 
reply by barren exhortations to courage®, Nevertheless on Sept. 
30 the Armagnacs plucked up heart and captured the bridge at 
Beaumont-sur-Oise!_an event which greatly dashed the spirits 
of the Burgundians, already depressed by the delay before the 
capital. An attack of the Burgundians on the bridge over the 
Seine at St Cloud was foiled, and breaking up from there they 
tried to sccure the bridge at Corbeil and thus to stop the 
transport of supplies to Paris from the east!!. But here again they 
failed, and the duke, fearing that his army would melt away 
under therigoursof winter", was contemplating retreat when he 
was offered an unexpected chance of retrieving his fortunes. 
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The troubles of the time, which had driven the government 
to exact ruinous taxes and forced loans and even to strip the 
shrine of St Louis of its gold and jewels!, had wrought no 
abatement in the luxury and extravagance of the court, where 
the profligacy of Queen Isabel became more and more scanda- 
lous. She had long ceased to live with her husband, who had 
taken a violent dislike to her and comforted himself with 
Oudine or Odette de Champdivers—a harmless and colourless 
creature very different from the romantic heroine that modern 
imagination has made of her. Though forty-seven years old, 
the queen became increasingly the slave of pleasure, till at 
length the king became for a moment jealous of his honour, 
ordered the arrest of Louis Bosredon, master of the queen's 
household and reputed to be one of her lovers, and a few days 
later had him tied up in a sack and thrown into the Seine. It 
was thought advisable to send the queen away, and about the 
end of May, 14172, she was removed first to the castle of Blois 
and then to that of Tours®, where she was cut off from all chance 
of interfering with the government, no letters being allowed to 
reach her, and lived, as she said, “in great misery and dis- 
pleasure!.” Vast sums of moncy which she had amassed and 
much of her jewellery and other property were seized by the 
government’. Hitherto Isabel had cordially hated the duke of 
Burgundy, but desire for revenge now led her to send him an 
offer of co-operation against 2 common enemy’, The duke, 
who was then at Chartres meditating a withdrawal from before 
Paris, cagerly accepted the alliance, and a well-laid scheme 
resulted in his rescuing Isabel from her guards at the abbey of 
Marmoutier, just outside Tours, as she was hearing Mass 
there on All Souls’ day8. A sceret understanding was at once 
signed, and the duke returned to Chartres, where the queen 
joined him®, While the duke had been passing along the valley 
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of the Loir, he had been on the very flank of the English force 
that was operating against the fortresses of Maine, but he 
gave no sign of any desire to resist it; and while he was at 
Chartres after his return, his ally the duke of Brittany was 
making terms with Henry at Alencon, some sixty miles away. 

The duke now appeared again before Paris, having reason 
to expect that the gates would be opened to him by his partisans 
in the town. The plot, however, had been discovered and 
stamped out!, and the bishop of Paris excommunicated the 
duke at Notre Dame on the very day when he had hoped to 
enter the city?. It is true that the plight of Paris was bad, 
despite plundering raids in the neighbourhood by the Armag- 
nacs?; but the duke of Burgundy, despairing of speedy 
success, moved eastward in December, and, accompanied by 
the queen, entered Troyes two days before Christmast, 

At Chartres Isabel had issued a manifesto announcing that 
she took upon herself the regency of France and that she would 
support the duke of Burgundy in his effort to save the country®. 
She set up a high court at Amiens to take the place of the 
Parlement of Paris for the bailliages of Amiens, Vermandois, 
Senlis, and Tournay, and for PonthieuS, and as money began 
to come in, there seemed some hope of the establishment of a 
settled government. At Troyes the queen continued her 
attempt to capture all political authority. She issued an 
ordinance dismissing the Parfement of Paris, and created a 
substitute of her own, the officers of which were all to be 
appointed by herself? She made the duke of Burgundy 
governor of the kingdom, and bestowed the office of constable 
‘on Charles duke of Lorraine*. She was visited by ambassadors 
from Hainault® and Brittany! and even from the kings of 
Castile! and Portugal!®, Her most notable triumphs, however, 
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were gained in southern France. Languedoc, where the governor 
was John viscount of Lomagne, eldest son of the count of 
Armagnac, was seething with discontent on account of the 
heavy taxation}, and quite ready to listen to envoys from the 
queen advising refusal to pay. For the last year the governor 
had had his hands full with attempting to repel the English, 
who were making inroads on the western side of the province. 
Far down the Garonne he had been trying to expel them from 
La Réole. He had indeed succeeded in driving them out of 
the town by April s, 1417, but they still held out in the castle, 
and as he was very short of both materials and men, he had to 
trust to the slow process of a blockade. On April 12 he wrote 
to Albi for help®, and a month later, knowing that the English 
were looking ea rescue, he sent to Carcassonne asking for 
the loan of its big gun, at the same time issuing orders for the 
repair of the roads to let it pass. By July 7 the English had 
promised to submit if no help should reach them before the 
end of August’, and they eventually surrendered®, In the 
autumn, however, the new tactics of the duke of Burgundy 
began to brighten English prospects. From a letter written on 
Oct. 10, 1417, we know that a large English force was then 
at Puylagarde (Tarn-et-Garonne), and threatening Albi®; while 
another force pushed northwards across the Charente’, cap- 
tured the castles of Montbron (Charente) and Aixe-sur-Vienne 
(Haute-Vienne), and plundered up to within two leagues of 
Limoges, where the fortifications had been allowed to fall into 
decay8, It was while the povernor was struggling with these 
dangers in the west that the emissaries of the queen entered his 
rovince from the cast. They were soon followed by Louis de 
Chalon, eldest son of the prince of Orange, who was sent with 
00 armed men to abolish taxation. He entered the province 
en April 2, 1418, and at once began a victorious progress®, 
Very few places resisted him. He was received with joy at 
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Nimes, Alguss Mortes, Montpellier, and Narbonne’, Carcas= 
sonne tried to preserve neutrality2, and soon the only consider- 
able town in the hands of the Armagnacs was Toulouse, where 
their position was precarious. Their last hopes vanished at the 
news of the slaughter of their leaders in Paris. Johnof Armagnac 
had already approached the authorities at Bordeaux, offering 
to do homage to the king of England in order to secure a 
respite on that side, and a truce between him and the lord of 
Albret on the one hand, and the English on the other, was 
concluded before Sept. 1, 418°. 

For some time after the queen and the duke of Burgundy 
had set up their government at Troyes, it looked as if they 
would secure recognition throughout the country. The in- 
evitable lack of money, however, soon made itself felt, and the 
ardour of the keenest Burgundians began to cool under the 
demands which the government at Troyes was driven to make. 
France again resounded with clamour for settlement and 
compromise. As a matter of fact, quite carly in the winter 
negotiations had been opened between Armagnac envoys at 
Montereau and Burgundian envoys at Bray; but after two 
months’ talk they could do no more than arrange that a meeting 
should take place at La Tombe after Easter*. In the interval 
an envoy of the duke of Burgundy had conferred with the earl 
of Warwick at Bayeux andon March 24, 1418, arranged a pro- 
longation till Michaelmas of the truce between his master and 
Henry’, while the duke himself left Troyes on April 5 for 
Dijon®, whence he moved on to Montbéliard in Franche- 
Comté, where towards the end of May he had a four days” 
interview with the emperor Sigismund. Nothing is known of 
the political business discussed’, but it was not likely to be to 
the advantage of France, seeing that Sigismund was preparing 
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to assert by force a claim to Dauphiné and other eastern pro- 
vinces of France! and intended to invade France with a large 
army and join Henry in Normandy*—a project which came 
to nothing owing to the Hussite rising in Bohemia and the 
hestility of some of the German princesd. 
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CHAPTER LIV 
THE FATE OF OLDCASTLE 


Ir we judged merely from the documents printed by Rymer 
in the Fadera, we might suppose that on the departure of the 
king from Southampton the interest of Englishmen in the life 
of their own country was entirely suspended, for with the 
exception of some letters from the Council of Constance and 
records of the appointment of one or two bishops, what he has 
printed refers solely to affairs in Normandy, Buta very different 
impression would probably have been given by a report from 
the duke of Bedford, who had been left behind as lieutenant, 
keeper, or protector of the kingdom}, Of his personal influence ¥ 
we have few traces. Theaffairs of the nation were being smoothly 
administered from Westminster. Under the deputy-treasurer, 
William Kynwolmersh*, money came in with complete regu- 
larity; receipts were large and domestic expenditure small, so 
that, notwithstanding the invasion of Normandy, the revenue 
for the year seems to have been sufficient to cover the out- 

oings®. 

Nevertheless, there was an uneasy sense of danger in the? 
country. Wales, indeed, was quiet, the death of Owen Glen- 
dower having been followed by the surrender of his son 
Meredith; but Oldcastle was still at large and Scotland still 
aggressive. In spite of the violent preaching of several of the 
higher clergy’, it is clear that many priests continued to favour 
Oldcastle’, and no person or community had ventured to lay 
hand on him despite the enormous rewards offered, For nearly 
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four years he had hidden in the hills and solitudes of the west, 
though where he stayed cannot be exactly ascertained, Some 
say that he went to Wales!, others that he haunted the neigh- 
bourhood of Oswestry and Shrewsbury?, while tradition still 
connects him with an ancient house in the Darval or Deerfold 
to the west of Wigmore in Herefordshire. But though 
Lollardy as typified in its hunted leader dared not show itself 
in the open, yet its fire was ever ready to burst into flame. 
When the king was leaving for Harfleur in 1415, Oldcastle 
was astir in the midlands, but the timely discovery of Scroj 
pet at Southampton ruined all chance of a Lollard success*, 
here were more alarms in the winter of 1416-1417. When 
the king was at Kenilworth for Christmas it was discovered 
that one of Oldcastle’s squires was plotting to kill him’. On 
Dec. 26 seditious schedules were found fixed on the windows 
of the principal houses in Reading, Northampton, and St 
Albans®, and no one could trace their origin, while at the same 
time many similar writings were dropped with impunity even 
in the streets of London’, On Jan. 23, 14177, proclamations 
were issued renewing the offer of 1000 marks reward for 
Oldcastle’s capture, together with perpetual exemption from 
taxation for any city or borough which should give him up, 
or a grant of £20 a year to any person doing so. The offers of 
pardon to repentant Lollards that had been made at the time 
of Oldcastle's escape had already been repeated’, with an 
intimation that the offer would hold good if submissions were 
made within a fortnight after Michaelmas, 1417. Neither 
announcement, however, had as yet produced any result. The 
Lollards, in fact, became bolder than they had been for some 
time. A member of a west-country family well known for their 
Lollard leanings, Henry Greindor® of Clowerwell in the Forest 
of Dean, approached the king with a petition that he would 
take all the Church's property into his own hand, merely it 
seems to assert his abstract right to it, for Greindor was willing 
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that he should re-grant it to the Church. Henry had him sent 
to prison for the bare suggestion, saying that he might as well 
do the same with the property of every one of his subjects and 
that lie would rather be cut 70 pieces than lay a hand on the 
Church's goods!, Not long afterwards Oldcastle himself 
ventured within a few miles of London. At Barnet the tenants 
of the abbot of St Albans showed disaffection, which eventually 
came to rioting, and led to the appointment of a commission 
of enquiry. It was believed in the abbey that Oldcastle had 
been staying for some days in the house of a peasant near 
St Albans; and though he managed to escape when the secret 
leaked out, many of his sympathisers were caught and clapped 
into the abbot’s prison. Compromising tracts were likewise 7 
found, together with primers in which the nimbus round 
saints’ heads had been scratched off and the names of the 
Virgin and saints rubbed out in many places. One of these 
books was sent to the king, who forwarded it to Archbishop 
Chichcle with orders that the mutilated pictures should be 
publicly exposed during sermon time at Paul’s Cross as 
2 warning of the lengths to which Lollard frenzy could 
o%, 

Meanwhile the Scots were making great preparations to re- 
cover lost ground on the border as soon as the king had left 
for France. In England it was belicved that Oldcastle had had 
an interview with William Douglas at Pontefract*, and it was 
even said that he had entered into a written agreement with 
the duke of Albany. It is certain that an understanding did 
exist, that the duke of Albany was beginning to tire of main- 
taining the pseudo-Richard at his own expense8, and that 
Lollard emissarics were passing busily about inciting the dales- 
men of Yorkshire and Northumberland to be ready to acclaim 
King Richard as soon as he should appear amongst them 
Prominent among these emissaries was a Yorkshire squire 


1 Elta toe Gcs Capers Dy Mawes 126+ [The Rory ns on very sender 
authority. 
Dated Sept iy 0417 (Cal. Pat 1416-27 ps 243). Cf Monat i 98. 
Wale. ii. 326 25 
{ ueshe ayy who bane sae she acl ddenmness Cad Been found bovine 
# A note appears in the Scottish Exchequer Rolls under date of July 12, 1417, 
showing that the governor—ie. the duke of Albany-—had received no money at all 
for the custody of Richard king of England since the death of Robert ILI eleven years 
before, his claims now amounting to £733. 6. 8d. or one hundred marks per annum 
(Exch. Rolls, Scot, iv. 2895 Menieith, i. 225). 
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named Henry Talbot, from the Forest of Bowland’, He had 
already got into trouble owing to intrigues in 1413%, and in 
1415 had almost succeeded in getting the duke of Albany’s 
son Murdach out of the hands of the English as they were 
conducting him to the border*. On both of these occasions he 
had escaped scot-free, but this time he fell into the hands of 
the king's officers. Enquiries held by the carl of Westmorland 
and two judges! at Newcastle and at Masham fully established 
his treason, and he was sent to London. On May t, 1417, he 
was brought to Westminster, where he admitted his guilt, 
saying that he had acted at the instigation of some of the 
bishops and other churchmen in order to destroy sin in 
England, Brought up again on May 4, he was personally 
questioned by the king, and then pleaded that at the last 
examination he had been frightened and did not know what he 
was saying. He then put himself on the country, but on June 13, 
he was sentenced to be drawn from the Tower to Tyburn and 
there to be beheaded. His head was exposed on London 
Bridge, and his quarters, wrapped in wax-cloth, were sent in 
sacks to be exposed on the gates of Chester, Lancaster, New- 
castle, and York, 

The government continued to be active against Lollardy. 
On July 23 Thomas Brook, the husband of Oldcastle’s step- 
daughter, had to find security that he would not promote 
gatherings of his tenants in Somerset or communicate with 
Oldcastle within the next six months®. And about the time 
that Henry sailed orders were issued to the sheriff of Hamp- 
shire for the arrest of two priests, Richard Wyche and William 
Brown, who were suspiciously connected with money be- 
longing to Oldcastle?. 

Some time before the king sailed messengers® had arrived 
with news that the Scots were threatening Roxburgh, and these 
were soon followed by John Bertram, one of the commanders 


+ Goodwin, 168. * Voli. 34. 3 Thid. 51s. 

{Richard Norton and James Strangwaysy Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 4601/10} (139) 

* These detail are known from the record of the charges made by Robert Whit 
ton and John Coventry, the sheriffa of London, who carried our the arrangements for 
tthe execution (For. Avett. 51, C) 

© Claus. 5 Hen. V, rtd 

T Devony 352, thows that they had been captured before Oct. 21, 2417. Wyche had 
already been in trouble for heresy, and was destined to die at the stake in 144 (Wylie, 
iii, 463 sqq-; Fascic. Ziz. g01; Kingsford, Chron. 147, 153. 3123 Fabyan, 6:3; Mon 
Fran, ii. 1713 Stow, Chron. 378). 
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of the place, who came in person to Southampton to press for 
the payment of the wages of his men!. The warning came none 
too soon, for in the middle of August two large bodies of Scots 
were in the field, one under the earl of Douglas prepared for an 
attack on Roxburgh, the other under the duke of Albany being 
directed against Berwick?. Despite timely warnings from the 
north’, these movements appear to have taken the English 
Council by surprise, for as late as Sept. 5 the king was still 
sates the CPt Cae eee being arranged for the winter 
and that troops that would otherwise be needed in the north 
would thus be available to strengthen the army in Normandy‘. 

The duke of Albany, however, found Berwick no casy task to 
handle. The place was defended with great determination by 
Robert Umfraville, and the alarm spread with exceptional 
speed throughout England, No sooncr was it known that the 
Scots were in motion than all England north of the Trent 
rushed to arms. The duke of Exeter had started a round of 
pilgrimages, with the intention of visiting York, Durham, and 
Bridlington’, but on hearing of the danger he hastily collected 
a force and marched northward to the rescue. Archbishop 
Bowet was drawing near his end; his sight was failing and he 
was breaking up with age; but his old spirit of fight awoke 
at the crisis: putting himself at the head atainie thoussads of 
his tenantry, and accompanied by Stephen Scrope, archdeacon 
of Richmond’, he drove straight thuthe weehalo danger’, 


1 He maned roo wt Southampton (la. Rell s Hen. V, Patch Jone 24 30 nd 
321417). Heand John. Ehon were appointed wardens of Roxburgh, with powers 
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2On July 31 the earl of Northumberland, warden of the East March, wrote from 
‘Warkworth that the duke of Albany was purposing to attack Berwick, and on Aug. 3 
Robert Umfraville, writing from Bermcl f ‘itself, said that Albany's force paieet 
6a,200 men and that the siege would probably begin in twenty days (Feed. ix. 307, 
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This independent action was well supported by the government. 
On Aug. 14 and 24 Bedford had called for troops to meet him 
at Leicester and march thence against the Scots’. The duke was 
at the rendezvous by Sept. 202. When the whole force mustered 
under the lead of the earls of Northumberland and Westmorland 
at Barmoor near Lowick, its numbers were very great’, and the 
duke of Exeter is reported to have stid that a large proportion 
of the men were as good as any that were serving in France, 
In face of such opposition the Scots withdrew precipitately 
from Berwick, leaving their siege train behind. On the way 
back Albany set fire to Norham®, but this was all the satis- 
faction that the Scots could reap from what was long remem- 
bered as the Foul Raid’, At Roxburgh the carl of Douglas had 
already commenced mining’ and was confident that the place 
could not hold out for more than another fortnight8, but he 
withdrew as soon as he heard of the failure at Berwick®, The 
Scots now sought for peace’, but the tables were turned, and 
Robert Umfraville not only harassed their retreat from 
Berwick, but for the next two years harried them at Hawick, 
Selkirk and Jedburgh, while all Ettrickdale, Lauderdale, and 
Teviotdale lay defenceless at his mercy”. 

To the Council at Westminster the news of the discomfiture 
of the Scots must indeed have been welcome, but even more 
so must have been the messenger who brought news from 
Wales that John Oldcastle was at last under lock and key. It 
happened that a parliament, summoned by writs of Oct. 5, 


i 3971 310. 
3. Roll s Hen, V, Pasch., Sept. 205 1417; cf. Cal, Pat, raré—22, p. 118 

3 Otterb,, 278, who (gives the number as 60,0003 Wals. ii, 325 (100,000); Elmham, 
Lib. Mete. 151 (100,000); Tit. Liv. 46 (109,000); Vita, 163 (60,209); Hardyng, 380; 
Stow, Chron. 155. The numbers quoted are of course absurd, but it was evidently 
believed everywhere that the force was an exceptionally largeore.’ Mr Kingsford thinks 
that Hardyng was present (BsH.R. axv. 453). 

“ Wats. fi, 526. Walsingham says thax the duke applied tis remark to 49,000 men, 

+ Hardyngy 580 5q-j Otter. 279. 

# Scotichron. (Hearne), iv. 1186; Ridpath, 385; Douglas Book, 8 385; Hume 
(Godscrofi), 125. * Walssti. 335. 

"Ouerb. 279. The narrow cxcape of Roxburgh led the English government to 
strengthen the defences, provide large supplies of weapons and pay arrears of wages te 
the garrison (Cal. Pat. x4r6-23, p- tabs lee. Roll g Hen. V, Mich., Dec. 7, 37, 1417, 
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met at Westminster on Nov. 16. Only one duke—Exeter— 
and three earls—Northumberland, Westmorland, and Devon— 
‘were summoned, and only fourteen barons, none of whose 
names is new. For the commons there are returns for 
twenty-six counties and sixty-seven boroughs?; none of the 
individual members is specially notable. On the opening day 
Bishop Langley addressed the whole parliament in the Painted 
Chamber on the words ‘‘Take comfort, be men! and ye shall 
be glorious,” He sang the praises of the king, who had now 
added to his previous triumphs by conquering many walled 
towns and castles in Normandy, urging that it was for the 
country to support the expedition in France and check the 
malice of the Scots. Then the commons chose Roger Flower to 
be their speaker for the second time, and the sittings were 
continued from day to day till Dec. 17 when the members 
separated after pranting two tenths and two fifteenths, one 
payable at Candlemas next and the other a year later!. The 
southern convocation met at St Paul’s on Nov. 26, and sat 
till Dec. 208, when it granted two tenths, to be levied at 
the same intervals as those of the commons. The northern 
convocation met at York on Jan. 20, 1418, granted a tenth, 
and broke up on Jan. 268, No statute of any kind resulted 
from the meeting of this parliament, but the southern con- 
vocation made an attempt to remedy an acknowledged 
grievance. For some years complaints had been growing that 
graduates of the English universities found no preferment in 
the Church such as they claimed should be their reward after 
their long years of study’. To obviate this evil and check the 
decay from which the universities were suffering, an order, to 
hold good for ten years, was promulgated by Archbishop 
Chichele that every spiritual patron must henceforward select 
a graduate to fill the first and every third subsequent vacancy 


2 Claus 5 Hen. V, 113 Rot, Parl. iv. 106. 
® Rewumn Parl. i. 289 sgq._No returns have been found for Lancashirey Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire, Ruvtand, Hampshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, Westmorland, 
Worcestershire, or Yorkshire 
® «Sam. iv. g—not 1 Co 
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in cach of his benefices, elaborate provisions being laid down to 
ensure that those of the most exalted academic rank should get 
the best positions!. The proposal, however, encountered. ob- 
jections on the part of the graduates themselves, as it would 
have entailed certain drastic reforms in the conditions under 
which degrees were then conferred?. Little if anything can 
have come of the measure, as further legislation was deem 
advisable in 14215, 

But if the legislative fruit was scanty, yet the sittings of both 
parliament and convocation will ever be memorable for the 
tragedy which marked their close. The belief that Oldcastle 
was in collusion with the Scots had apparently led the govern 
ment to redouble its efforts to capture him. When the duke of 
Bedford was passing through the midlands on his way back 
from the Border, he had many Lollards seized and thrown into 
prison! About the middle of October he despatched to John 
Merbury in Wales a letter which doubtless had its bearing on 
subsequent events’. Early in November the sheriff of Kent 
was ordered to seize Oldcastle’s goods, which long ago had 
been declared forfeited—a task in which he was resisted by 
organised bands and required the support of an armed guard§, 
About the same time fresh writs for Oldcastle’s arrest were 
sent to all the sheriffs’, while his wife Joan and one of her 
servants named Simon Clere were sent to the Tower®, On 
Dec, 1 the news of his capture was known in London. The 
honour of effecting it fell to four Welshmen, two of whom are 
described as gentlemen and two as yeomen®, All were tenants of 
Edward Charlton lord of Powys! The scene of the arrest is said 
to have been in Powysland, and the only precise statement from 
a contemporary places it at Welshpool!!, There is a tradition, 


4 Cone. iii. 38159. * Tid. 383 sq. 
3 See below, pp- 28219. 4 Elmham, Lib. Metr. 152. 
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however, that Oldcastle was taken at Broniarth in the parish 
of Guilsfield, where an enclosure is still known as Cobham’s 
garden!, His arrest was not achieved without a violent struggle, 
for he was a man of great bodily strength®, but at length he was 
badly wounded’, overpowered, and carried to the castle at 
Welshpool, a story soon being current that he was knocked 
down bya blow from a footstool aimed at his shin by a womané, 
On Dec, 1 orders were issued to Charlton to bring his prisoner 
to London with all speed that his case might be taken in hand 
by the Council5. Wounded and broken, Oldcastle was placed 
in a horse-litter$, and, accompanied by a clerk who had ben 
privy to all his secrets, was sent to the capital under a strong 
guard and lodged in the Tower. On Dec. 1 4? he was brought 
before parliament, where the Chief Justice, William Hankford, 
produced the record of the indictment under which he had been 
adjudged a traitor four years before. Then Archbishop Chichele 
read the pronouncement of his excommunication. Hewas asked 
if he had any reason to show why these sentences should not 
take effect. At the outset he appealed to the God of mercy, 
and cried out that all who would be like God must put mercy 
before justice, and leave vengeance to Him. At this those 
present grew impatient and the Chief Justice urged the regent 
not to tolerate such waste of time, Told to keep more to the 
point, Oldcastle, after a short silence, exclaimed, “ With me it 
tsa small thing that I should be judged of yon or cf man'sday8,” 
and then wandered off again into the same irrelevancies®, 
‘When the Chief Justice called for his final answer, he said 
defiantly that he recognised no judge there, for his properjudge, 
King Richard, was in Scotland!®, No witnesses were called or 
needed; parliament at once declared that he should be drawn, 
hanged, and burnt; and the sentence was executed without 
delay, Taken back to the Tower, he was tied down to the 

2 Arch, Camby loe. cit. ; Montgomeryshire Collections, 290; Robinson, Castles, 45 
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hurdle, and drawn through the streets to St Giles’ Field’, where 
a vast crowd had assembled?, The regent, who was present 
with many other notables, urged him to confess to some priest, 
but he answered that if the apostles Peter and Paul themselves 
were there, he would not have them*; and he adjured Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, who once had been a Lollard like himself, 
to say a word for his surviving fellows when he had risen again 
on the third day*. A gibbet had already been erected, and 
faggots piled below, an iron chain was passed about his body®; 
the fire was kindled; and they hung him roasting slowly above 
till the flames consumed his body and the gallows as well8, 
No cry escaped him’, as he swung ‘n torture so intolerable to 
modern imagination that some writers have supposed the fire 
to have been lighted only after he had been hanged. In favour 
of this view is the evidence of a nearly contemporary authori 

who asserts that Oldcastle was “‘first drawn and hanged, after- 
wards disemhowelled, and cut into pieces, and lastly consumed 
in the fire§.”” But apart from the fact that no other writer makes 
any reference to dismembering or disembowelling, it is certain 
that fire and chain were meant to be two separate portions of 
a double punishment®, Oldcastle had often been spoken of by 
his friends as Elijah?4, an extravagance which now drew the jeer 
that he had gone ina chariot of fire to hell!!. Remembering his 
oft-repeated saying that he would rise again on the third day, 
a crowd assembled two days after his punishment to see if this 
would come to pass. Finding that no resurrection had taken 
place, the martyr’s friends gathered handfuls of the ashes to 
rub upon their eyes, which (according to a triumphant canon) 
only sent them stone blind!2, Such gibes were but a reflex of 
the callous feeling of England as a whole. For it is clear that 
his fate roused little passion in the country, and there was none 


1 Grey Friars Chron. 166; Peter. Chron. 488; Kingsford, Chron. 72; For. Accts 
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to fill his place. Six days after his death the mayor of London 
wrote to the king without mentioning his name, asserting that 
the capital stood in as great peace and tranquillity as ever did 
city in the absence of its sovereign lordt. 

‘The lady Joan was still a prisoner in the Tower when her 
husband was executed, but she was released a few days after- 
wards, three knights—John Pelham, Thomas Erpingham, and 
Simon Felbrigge—giving bonds of 200 marks cach that she 
would come up before the Council within twenty-one days of 
being summoned?. As for the rewards to the captors, parlia- 
ment had reported on Dee. 17 that the 1060 marks should be 
paid to Charlton’; but the Welshmen who had personally 
effected the capture had also to be considered. Their claims 
were not settled till March, 14214; they were, however, more 
fortunate than Charlton, who died before receiving payment, 
and it was not until 1422 that even a portion of the money was 
paid to his widow®, 

To the modern mind it is doubtless disheartening to find 
that the leader of the inevitable struggle so nobly begun on 
behalf of the emancipation of the human mind should have 
ended by entangling himself with secular movements of re- 
bellion. This feature of his career proved indeed so disconcerting 
to his admirers in the sixteenth century that for a long time it 
was denied that he was ever a rebel or intrigued with his 
country’s enemies, But the facts are now incontestably proved, 
and if extenuation is required, it must be looked for in the 
temper of the age. Both sides looked to force to further their 
opinions and if ts true thatthe bishops remedy was to burn 
the Lollards, it is no less true that the Lollards’ remedy was to 
kill the bishops. In the eyes of contemporaries, however, his 
heresy bulked far more largely than his treason, and farworse 
than his intrigue with the Scots and the puppet “ Richard”” was 
his denial of the efficacy of prayer to the Virgin and the saints, 
of the necessity or value of confession to a priest, and of the 
® Claus. 5 Hen. V, 
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change of the substantial bread into the body of God. It was 
such opinions that gave him a motive for open spiritual revolt, 
and if in the tumult he attempted to secure his end by in- 
surrection and sedition, the whole course of his career proves 
that he was no mere ambitious demagogue, but a single- 
minded enthusiast whose conscience forced him to head the 
rising movement of religious discontent and whose downright 
earnestness compelled him to pursue his purpose by every 
means and at any cest against a persecuting dynasty whose 
claim to govern England rested upon no better ground than a 
recent and successful revolution’, 


4 [Dr Wylicexidently felt strongly on the subject of Oldcastle, and whenever powible 
Thave retained the exict swords of those passages of his MS. which teat of Sir John's 
death, character, and motives. With some of his conclusions and opinions, however, T 
‘eannot agree. } 


CHAPTER LV 
ABORTIVE DIPLOMACY 


‘Tur clash of arms had not altogether silenced the voice of 
diplomacy since Henry had landed at Touques. Communica 
tion had very soon been opened with the French court with a 
view to a possible compromise of the dispute, Henry had 
jaiven wiChislegon ‘Aug. 13, 1417, and Charles had replied 
from Paris on Aug. 314. Formal debates as to the abstract 
legality of Henry's claim had actually been conducted by 
heralds on each side up to the eve of the day when Caen was 
carried by assault®; and while Henry was at Caen, letters had 
been received from the French king expressing a desire for 
peace®, On Sept. 24, 1417, the archbishop of Rheims, 
Gontier Col, Jean de Wailli (President of the Parlemenz of 
Paris), and four other negotiators were granted safe-conducts 
to come to some place between Honfleur and Touques*, and 
on Oct. 1 the ear] of Warwick and five others were appointed 
to treat with them®, The French envoys received their formal 
appointment in Paris on Oct. 24, their safe-conduct was re- 
newed on Oct. 227, and by Nov. ro two of them were in Falaise 
commanding the garrison there and preparing for the expected 
English attack®, On Nov. to safe-conducts were issued for the 
archbishop of Rheims and one of his fellow-envoys to approach 
the presence of Henry, together with the two who were organis- 
ing the defence of Falaise®, and yet another safe-conduct was 
issued for the archbishop on Dec. 23!%, These inconclusive 
arrangements show that negotiations were never allowed to 
drop, though we are almost wholly ignorant of what occurred, 
We know, on the authority of a French contemporary", that 
the French envoys were courteously received by the English 
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king, but that it was found that his conditions were impossible 
of acceptance. There is, however, a record of one of the meetings 
which shows that the feeling on both sides was too irritated to 
make a friendly arrangement at all probable. The partics met 
‘on Nov, 28' at the manor house of Barneville-le-Bertrand in 
the woods between Honfleur and Touquest. The party were 
seated on chairs, and the French case was stated by the arch~ 
bishop of Rheims, who referred to the readiness expressed on 
both sides to come to terms, but pointed out that he and his 
colleagues had been kept waiting for at least six wecks at 
Honfleur, while heralds which they had sent to the English 
king had’been arrested and detained. Against this disregard 
of the sanctity of safe-conducts he most earnestly protested and. 
begged that the English envoys would do their best to see that 
the heralds were released. To this Master Philip Morgan 
politely replied, denying that his side was responsible for the 
failure of previous negotiations or that the present delay was 
due to any fault of theirs. On the contrary, he said, the blame 
rested altogether with the French, who had failed to issue proper 
safeonducts. As for the arrest of the heralds, he had no in- 
structions, but there must have been some good reason for 
their detention. The archbishop replicd that he did not want 
to insist on past grievances. For the failure at Beauvais the 
year before, Sigismund was responsible. As a guarantee of 
good faith, the French exhibited their commissions, Here the 
document breaks off, and what follows is 2 commission of two 
years later. We are thus unable to say whether any serious 
business was transacted at this meeting, but from another 
source we Jearn that the Frenchmen left with an assurance that 
it would not be long before they returned and that the war 
would soon be at an end®, As a matter of fact, they were back 
in Paris by Dec. 21, 14174, and soon afterwards visited King 
Henry during the siege of Falaise, though peace of course was 
quite beyond hope’, 

Just before the king sailed in 1417, Bishop Beaufort re- 
signed the chancellorship and received a safe-conduct to enable 
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him to go abroad, asserting that he was about to visit the Holy 
Land’, He gave up the great seal to the king in the chapel 
over the porch of the priory church at Southwick. The king 
straightway handed it to Thomas Langley, bishop of Durham, 
who remained chancellor of England for the next seven years*. 
This change has sometimes been spoken of by modern writers 
as Beaufort’s “fall,” as though he had for some reason lost 
favour with Henry, but there seems no reason for any such 
supposition, for he had just lent the king £14,003, and the 
sequel shows that he had merely resigned the great seal to fly 
at Higher game. On learing England he made his way to the 
Council of Constance. At Ulm he was met by Bishop Caterick 
with a special letter of welcome from Sigisrmund, who had sent 
two Italian noblemen to attend upon him‘. When he reached 
Constance about the beginning of October he was received by 
the emperor and three of the cardinals’. In the dispute then 
raging as to whether the election of a pope should precede 
reform, he threw his influence on the side of an immediate 
election’, and little more than a month after his arrival the 
conclave was held which resulted in the election of Martin V. 
‘The rapidity with which this great step in the direction of 
official unity, hitherto opposed by Sigismund, followed upon 
Beaufort’s arrival led to the suspicion that there was an under- 
standing between the two that the bishop himself should be 
the new pope, for Sigismund had made no secret of his deter- 
mination to have either a German or an Englishman elected’. 
But the strength of the French element in the college precluded 
any chance of his election, and the English threw their weight 
‘on the side of Cardinal Colonna, who was eventually chosen®. 
Beaufort was offered consolation by Martin V in the shape of 
acardinal’s hat with the office of legate in Wales and Ireland; 
but moved by Archbishop Chichele’s remonstrances®, the king 
forbad him to accept either offer; and he did not become a 
* Rym. ix 47a; DAKAR. alive 5995 Wale it. 519. 7 
* Ryo. x go. Rot, Parl ir. 13 
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cardinal till 1426. Beaufort himself refused a request that he 
would take over the custody of the deposed John XXIII"; and 
when winter drew towards its end, he set out for Venice, 
astonishing many people who had thought his pilgrimage a 
mere pretext?. Accompanied by Abbot Spofford of St Mary's, 
York, and sixty mounted attendants, he arrived in the city on 
March 18, 14783, He was honourably welcomed by the Doge 
and entertained with great respect, as was fitting in the case 
of a man with an income of 100,000 gold ducatst. His journey 
to Jerusalem, however, was marked by no pomp, for his 
petonal suite consisted of but eight persons when he set sail 
fom Venice on April 10, accompanied by fifteen or sixteen 
pilgrims, all of whose expenses he paid. He had given special 
orders that no word should be forwarded about his journey, 
so that he might be quite unexpected on his arrival; and in 
fact, but for the Venetian records, we should know virtually 
nothing about the pilgrimage and might have been tempted to 
regard the English safe-conduct as nothing but a blind®. Five 
months Inter Beaufort returned in a Rhodes galley, landing at 
Venice on Sept. 10°. On his way home he seems to have halted 
at Mantua for another interview with Pope Martin V. There 
he took up in his train one of the most notable Italians of the 
Renaissance, Gian Francesco Poggio Bracciolini, who accom- 
panied Beaufort in the hope of bettering his prospects’. 

One of the first efforts of the new pope Martin V was 
directed towards the reconciliation of France and England. He 
despatched two of the leading cardinals—Orsini and Fillastre— 
whose first instructions were issued at Constance on March 18, 
14188. They did not, however, leave Constance till April 29; 
and in the meanwhile Sigismund had remonstrated so strongly 
against his omission from the terms of pacification that supple- 
mentary instructions, dated April 3, were drawn up'®, B: 
April 24 the two cardinals had reached Troyes, then the head- 
quarters of the government of Queen Isabel and the duke of 
Burgundy. Here they prepared to take part in the negotiations 
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with the Paris government that were proceeding at La Tombe, 
and at the same time they wrote to King Henry requesting that, 
owing to the insecurity of the roads, separate safe-conducts 
might be made out for one hundred attendants with each of 
them!, The safe-conduct for Cardinal Orsini was issued on 
May 142, ten days before Henry left Caen for his summer 
campaign. But before setting out for Normandy Orsini 
went to Paris, and it was not until the middle of June 
that he set out thence to visit Henry at Louviers, where he 
arrived on June 24, just as the siege was over®. He was 
honourably received and given a respectful hearing, though 
after what had lately happened in Paris Henry was more than 
ever convinced that he had been chosen by God to chastise the 
sinful French*, Orsini was soon joined by Fillastre’, and 
negotiations were still proceeding on July 21® In the end, 
however, the cardinals found the task of peace-making quite 
beyond their powers. They had to content themselves with 
minor successes—such as obtaining favour for Jean Langret, 
bishop of Bayeux, who was then at Constance and had indicated 
his readiness to do homage to Henry’, and for Nicolas de 
‘Clémanges, cantor of the cathedral, famous for his denuncia- 
tions of the corruption of the Church®, 

Inthemeantime therehad been sensational happenings among 
the French. After several meetings at La Tombe the claims of 
each party were setforth ina couple of state papersdated April 2 5, 
14189, These made it evident that there was no basis of agree- 
ment; and neither side in its reply did anything to improve the 
situation, About this time there arrived cardinals Orsini and 
Fillastre, who conferred with therepresentatives of both parties!®, 
Cardinal Fillastre then went forward to Paris with the archbishop 
of Rheims to explain the purpose of his mission to the king™, his 
exhortations being sympathetically heard by the Council, which 
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of course gave him to understand that the obstacle to peace 
was the duke of Burgundy. He soon rejoined his colleague at 
Montereau, and the two assiduously attended the discussions 
of the hostile factions. How it happened is not clear, but 
within a few days the two sides had entered into a pro- 
visional agreement!, which was duly signed by the envoys, 
who thereupon departed to secure its ratification by their 
respective chicfs. Naturally the duke of Burgundy was quite 
content? and the population of Paris received the king’s envoys 
with great rejoicing’. But the count of Armagnac refused to 
look at the agreement, and when the bishop of Paris got a 
council called together by the dauphin, he refused to attend‘, 
Nevertheless a three weeks’ truce was officially announced in 
Paris on May 275, and this, together with the fact that a com- 
promise should have been seriously considered at all, shows 
that a great rift had been made in the power of the count of 
Armagnac, who no longer had the city in his grasp. A few 
weeks before he had returned discredited from a vain attempt 
to reduce one of the smallest fortified towns in the neighbour- 
hood*, which defied him even after a two months” siege. Mean- 
while, Paris was full of disease, food had risen to farnine prices, 
robbery and violence were rife, and fiendish cruelties were 
perpetrated in the streets, Yet with all this misery and dis- 
Content prevailing, the constable relaxed nothing of his severity, 
forcing kig-wall upon the Parisians as though they were slaves. 
He seized the stuff of the workmen's looms for tents and 
pavilions’, and when the workmen clamoured for their pay, 
told them in his brutal Gascon that they ought to have a penny 
to buy a halter8. Sooner than entertain the thought of peace 
with Burgundy he would sell Paris to the English®, 

The announcement of a mere truce instead of the expected 
peace seems to have been the last straw. Nine desperate men, 
two of them priests, sent a secret message to the Burgundians, 
assuring them that once they could get a foothold in the city 
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all danger would be over, for all Paris would be with them and 
many of the Armagnacs were absent in the field against the 
Englisht. Early in the morning of Sunday, May 29, 600 or 
700 horsemen from Pontoise, under Jean de Villiers, lord of 
L'Isle Adam, were clandestinely admitted at the Porte St 
Germain®, They were soon joined by 4oowell-armed townsmen, 
who were in readiness. Thesc raised the shout, “Our Lady and 
the peace |’” the partisans of Burgundy poured from the houses, 
and the streets were soon thronged with thousands of men 
armed with any old weapon or tool that came to hand®, wearing 
the St Andrew’s cross of the duke of Burgundy’, and shouting, 
"Tong live the king, the dauphin and the peace'l” The houses 
of Armagnacs were plundered, and their occupants scized and 
murdered in the streets or flung into the prisons. The constable 
escaped in disguise to the cottage of a bricklayer®, who however 
gave him up, and he was taken to the Little Chatclet? and after- 
wards lodged in the Round Tower of the Palace®. The king, 
who was sunk in inertia, was treated by the lord of L’Isle Adam 
and his associates with profound respect; for his part he re- 
ceived them graciously® and on the day after their entry suffered 
himself to be taken by them through the streets amid the cheers 
of the populace!®, When the alarm was given, Tanneguy du 
Chastel, the prévét of Paris, managed to rush the dauphin to 
the Bastille of St Antoine!, whence he was conveyed to a place 
of safety at Mclun'2, 

Fifty Armagnacs in the Bastille kept up a lively fire on the 
Burgundians and held them at bay until, three days later, an 
Armagnac force, 1400 strong, entered the city from St Denis!® 
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and at first made some progress, slaughtering and plundering 
without mercy as they advanced with shouts of “Long live the 
king, the dauphin, and the king of England! Slay alll Slay 
all!’ But within the last days the Paris mob had been properly 
armed, and now, headed by the new prévf? Guy de Bar, the 
town troops met the intruders and drove them slowly back in 
bloody fighting?. Seeing the failure of the enterprise, the 

rmagnacs three days later evacuated the Bastille’, and hence- 
forth the Burgundians had Paris firmly in their grasp. 

The populace, however, remained liable to panic—a state of 
mind which led to ghastly consequences. In the evening of 
Sunday, June 12, an alarm was raised that the Armagnacs were 
getting in, and ctowds gathered at the gates shouting, ‘ Nous 
sommes trahis!"" Finding no trace of any enemy, they headed 
frantically for the Maison de Ville on the Place de Gréve. 
Then arose a cry, “Slay, slay the Armagnac dogs!”” and there 
was a general rush for the prisons. The Armagnacs detained 
at the Louvre escaped because the king was living there under 
direct Burgundian protection; but at all the other prisons they 
were mercilessly butchered, and their bodies flung into the 
streets to be mutilated and stripped. Among the victims were 
four bishops', two presidents of the Parlement, and many 
doctors of medicine and theology from the university. But the 
most notable of those who perished was the count of Armagnac, 
whose naked corpse lay for three days in the court-yard of 
the Palace, subject to all manner of savage indignities®, The 
number of persons killed in that terrible night was very variously 
estimated; but one is not likely to be far wrong in accepting the 
figure of 1518 given by a chronicler who was present in the 
city and entered particulars of current events in a journal day 
by days, 
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‘Then began a month of gloom and terror. Alll the city gates 
but two were barred, and trade was almost at a standstill. 
Everyone longed for the arrival of the duke of Burgundy, 
which alone could restore order and confidence. His counsellors 
indeed had long been urging him to quit all other business and 
hasten to Parist; but he showed little concern at what was 
passing, returned from Montbéliard by casy stages, spending 
some time hunting and merry-making at Dijon® and staying 
for nearly a fortnight at Troyes®. At length, on July 14, he 
entered Paris with great pomp and ceremony, accompanied by 
the queen and the prince of Orange, amid the tumultuous 
jubilation of the people, The poor king received them kindly, 
‘as he did everybody, and even thanked the duke for the kind- 
ness he had shown to the queen®, The duke for his part at once 
took steps to make the most of his precarious tenure of power, 
securing money for the payment of his troops and filling all 
offices, to the very humblest, with his nominces?, But he did 
nothing in restraint of the Paris mob: indeed his conduct in 
this relation lends colour to the charge that his delay in spe 
had been prompted by the hope that the Parisians woul 
lighten his task by making short work of the Armagnacs while 
he could still deny responsibility for what happened®, However 
that may be, the duke’s arrival was followed by the arrest of 
numerous alleged Armagnacs, and the prisons were again full 
when on Aug. 20 there occurred another terrible outburst of 
Parisian brutality; and for the whole of a night and part of a 
day the butchery went on till at least 3 s00 victims had perished. 
‘The murderers met with no opposition, except at the Chatelet, 
where the prisoners sold their lives dearly, and at the Bastille, 
where the duke of Burgundy himself pleaded in vain for some 
restraint’. 
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It was perhaps this episode which determined the duke to 
make a serious effort to secure peace. The Armagnacs, in any 
case, were powerful; they had recovered to some extent from 
the debacle of June: they held the person of the dauphin; 
Tanneguy du Chastel had assumed the leadership; and they 
had become aggressive and gained some minor successes in the 
Loire valley!. Here the duke of Brittany, acting in the interests 
of the dukes of Alengon and Anjou as well as his own, had been 
iying to mediate between the two factions*; and it was while 
he was engaged in these efforts that on Aug. 24 he received 
from Paris an invitation to go there and lend his services to the 
cause of a general reconciliation, Fearing to enter Paris itself 
because of the pestilence raging in the city, he took up his 
quarters at St Maur-des-Fossés, where, after conferences be- 
tween him and the duke of Burgundy, *‘a kind of treaty?" was 
arranged on Sept. 16, whereby the past was to be forgotten, 
and Duke John and the dauphin were to join hands against the 
common enemy. The terms of the agreement were read in the 
Parlement, the king signified his assent, and the Parisians again 
lit bonfires’, But when the schedule was presented to the 
dauphin for his ratification, it appeared that he had become 
intractable. The duke of Brittany, he said, had overstepped his 
powers, and he vowed that he would have no terms but the 
punishment of the murderer who had killed his uncle and 
multitudes of his loyal subjects’. He followed this up on 
Sept. 21 by a violent manifesto, in which he denounced the 
duke of Burgundy for approving of the Paris massacres, and 
set up a Parlement of his own at Poitiers’. Civil peacein France 
was more remote than ever. 
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CHAPTER LVI 
‘THE CONQUEST OF LOWER NORMANDY COMPLETED 


‘DssprrE some activity on the part of a bastard son of the late 
duke of Alengon, who recaptured Fresnay-le-Vicomte, Beau- 
mont-le-Vicomte, and about a dozen other strongholds on the 
northern confines of Maine!, only three fortresses held out in 
western Normandy when Henry left Caen for his summer 
campaign. These were Domfront, Cherbourg, and Mont-St- 
Michel, Though there was little hope of their being relieved, 
they could render great service to their country by detaining 
English forces before their walls. Mont-St-Michel, however, 
was never seriously attacked by Henry V, and need hardly be 
taken into account as a factor in the contest. Domfront, on the 
other hand, could not be ignored. The castle, perched high on 
a rock, defied mines, missiles, and ladders, and the earl of 
Warwick, who was entrusted with the operations, resolved to 
reduce it by hunger?. The blockade began early in April, but 
the process was a tedious one, for the Beicgers were kept on 
the alert by frequent attacks from the garrison, while their 
supplies were exposed to raids by bands of desperadoes who 
lurked in the woods under the leadership of the Bastard of 
Alenson3, Time, however, was on the side of the English. By 
June 29 the town had fallen into their hands‘, and on July ro 
the castle agreed to surrender if no effective help should arrive 
within twelve days; and at the end of that time, the garrison 
marched out quietly with their arms and harness, leaving be- 
hind their cannon and bombards§. 

Meanwhile, another force, under the duke of Gloucester, 
had been occupied with the strong fortress of Cherbourg. The 
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town of Cherbourg stands on a low sandy flat at the foot of 
steep hills, where the little river Divette empties itself into the 
sea, It had long been defended on its northern side by a castle 
which Freissart classed as among the strongest in the world!. 
‘The castle, which lay altogether within the town walls, con- 
tained accommodation for 1000 men and storage for supplies 
sufficient for a long siege?. The town walls, which had not been 
completed till the middle of the fourteenth century, were from 
five to six feet in thickness. At every tide the sea came up to 
the walls, and at high floods the town was almost surrounded 
by water owing to the deep ditches, cut in the underlying rock, 
which hemmed it in on the south’, It is no wonder that the 
place was thought impregnable, and when after its capture a 

sal was made to strengthen it further, the English captain 
‘argued that nothing need be done, as it was stronger than Caen, 
Rouen, or any other place captured by the English’. 

After sending forward some knights to report on the pro- 
spects of success, the duke of Gloucester proceeded to plan his 
attack. The east side of the town was inaccessible, the bridge 
across the harbour having been destroyed at the first warning 
of the approach of the English®. The main portion of the army 
was therefore encamped on the flat land to the west. Here the 
chief difficulty arose from the constant shifting of the hum- 
mocks of loose sand. The suburbs had been burned, but every 
building that remained was eagerly turned into quarters for the 
leaders. The main body of the force, however, was exposed to 
the full fury of the town guns as it lay on the wind-swept and 
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ever shifting sand?. The English, working by night in groups 
of three, gathered stones and brushwood from thc hillsides to 
the south, and each gang brought down its sledge-load and 
floated it to the front by cross-cuts dug among the water- 
courses, hoping thus to forma shelter against thc hail of stones”. 
But as fast as the wattle was erected, the besieged set it on fire 
with balls of faming tow shot from their engines? or tore it up 
by means of barbed claws flung out from the walls, Despairing 
ofarapid success, the duke of Gloucester then resolved to starve 
the garrison into submission®, He therefore fortified his lines 
strongly with towers and ditches®, built huts for his men out 
of range of the guns, laid down great stores of provisions, and 
brought up a fleet of ships from Jersey and Guernsey to block 
the sea front and stop the entrance of supplies. He gathered 
delvers from the countryside to turn the course of the river, 
but the spring-tides broke through at the new moon’, and all 
the labour was in vain, Spades, ploughs and harrows were 
pressed into service, and the soil was thrown up into enormous 
mounds which overtopped the walls, and up these the attackers 
swarmed only to find that their tortoises were no match for the 
stones rained on them from the engines on the battlements, In 
one place the English sows rooted underground and made a 
reyal mine, which caused the defenders much alarm, bringing 
on a fight in which, according to the English account, they had 
the worse of it; but in the end the miners were baffled by the 
rock and unstable sand®, A vulncrable part of the walls was 
found on the northern front, but it was not possible to bring 
the guns to bear upon it®, The earl of March had pushed an 
engine close to the walls and covered it with a bulwark. On 
Midsummer Day the French made a determined sally, burnt 
the bulwark, and damaged the engine badly; but they failed to 
break through the blockading line, and the harm they did was 

* Tit Liv. ge 


2 Ibid. 555 Firs Life, 1113 Duchesne, Antig. 
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femored thera when the sea returned fs supported by no contemporary evidence 
land i probably due to confusion ofthis siege with that of 1450, when the place was re- 
taken by the French. 
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speedily repaired!. The besieged sent messages of ever in- 
creasing urgency to the court at Paris by means of runners who 
swam the estuary at its mouth?; but when no help was sent and 
food began to fail, the garrison showed signs of disaffection. 
Nevertheless, the first overtures for a capitulation proved 
fruitless, as the spirit of resistance was as yet by no means 
broken. One day, however, a feet of thirty vessels was seen 
in the offing. For a moment the hopes of the French rose 
high with the thought that help had come at last; but when 
the ships drew nearer they discovered that they were really 
bringing strong reinforcements from England to help in 
the reduction of the town. Then at length they yielded to 
despair: and on Aug. 224 an appointment was drafted whereby 
the earl of March, John Lord Clifford, Walter Hungerford, 
Gerard Usflete, John Robsart, and William Beauchamp, 
acting on behalf of the duke of Gloucester, entered into 
an agreement with the garrison that they should have till 
Michielmas to apply for help to the French king, but if 
no telief arrived by that date, they should surrender*, The 
English used the interval to make preparations to beat off any 
relieving force that night appear. None, however, attempted 
a rescue; and so when Michaelmas came Cherbourg made an 
honourable surrender after five months of heroic isolation. It 
is usual to speak of this surrender as an act of treachery, and 
among the French it became a tradition that an officer of the 
garrison, Jean d’Angennes, accepted money from the English®. 
(t is certain that when he left the place, he had a safe-conduct 
to go where he pleased and that he went to Rouen, where he 
was subsequently beheaded by order of King Henry®, During 
the siege the English had lost heavily, but the loss was repaid 
by the value of the capture, which moreover released 3000 
seasoned troops to help forward the attack on Rouen’. 
Like: most other Norman towns Cherbourg did not take long 
to accommodate itself to the new situation. Within a few weeks 


of the surrender the great abbey of Our Lady of the Yow, built 
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by the Empress Matilda in fulfilment of a vow made by William. 
the Conqueror, received back its possessions!. Immigrants 
flocked in from all parts of England and Ireland?; houses and 
tenements were freely granted to the new-comers®; the names. 
of the streets were altered‘; the church of the Trinity, which 
still stands on the sea front, was completed’; the castle was 
repaired and garrisoned with 40 men-at-arms and 120 archers®; 

and in 1419 Cherbourg was made the chief tawn of its vicomié 
instead of Valognes?. It was one of the last places to be re- 
covered by the French. 

In the meantime great progress was being made with the 
main campaign to the east. At the end of February Clarence 
had been placed in command of the troops on the eastern 
cones of he territory in English occupation’: the govern- 
ment of the vicom#ds of Auge, Orbec, and Pont-Audemer had. 
been entrusted to him, subject to the authority of the éaidii and. 
the Norman Echiquier®: and, saving to Henry the homage and. 
military service of the feudal tenants, the right of taxation, and 
the control of woods and forests, he had been granted the lord~ 
ship of the royal demesne in these vicomsés and that of Pont- 
Authoul9, Early in March he consolidated the English hold of 
the valley of the Touques by the capture of Courtonne!!, 
Chambrois!#, and Faugnernon!%, and by the surrender of La 
Rivitre de Thibouville on March 14 he secured a passage 
across the Risle!4, On April 9, after a fifteen days’ siege, he 
reduced the strong castle of Harcourt, where he found an 
exceptionally rich treasure of money, jewels, and other valu- 
ables, But he met with an unusually defiant resistance at the 
great Benedictine abbey of Bec, which was held by a garrison 
of desperate Frenchmen. They had stripped the neighbouring, 

region bare, so that great numbers of homeless people took 

‘uge in the fortified enclosure of the abbey, bringing with 

theme thele cattle-and=whatever food they could carry!®. The 
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abbey was enclosed by a strong wall, and the monks had to 
watch with dismay the demolition by the garrison of their out- 
lying buildings, including the old chapel of their saintly founder 
Herlouin. The recently appointed abbot, Robert de Valée, re- 
mained at Paris or Pontoise during the siege’. The hope of the 
defenders lay in the dauphin, who as usual did nothing. They 
nevertheless held out manfully for some time; but after the fall 
of Harcourt, the duke of Clarence brought up the whole of his 
force and assailed them day and night®, About three weeks 
later they lost heart, and after setting fire to most of the abbey 
buildings’, they opened negotiations which Ied to their sur- 
render on May 4, the garrison being permitted to go away 
with nothing but the clothes they stood in#, The wretched 
monks had been grievously pillaged by the defenders, they had 
nothing but the grist of their mills on which to support them- 
selves and their servants, and even when they had sent to all 
their distant granges!, they could not raise half enough to 
satisfy the English demands, the victors being particularly 
stern in their treatment of the monks, doubtless because the 
new abbot showed no sign of submission§. On June 19 
custody of the abbey's temporalities was restored to them but 
all the profits had still to go to the king, and the monastery was 
occupied by an English garrison of twenty men-at-arms and 
sixty archers’, 

‘The fate of Bec apparently had its effect on the defenders of 
Evreux, the next place to be besieged, since it capitulated to the 
duke of Excter on May 20, only four days after he had becn 
commissioned to reduce it®. 

In consequence of the operations of the duke of Clarence, 
the first stages of the king’s eastward progress were peaceful. 
He was at Lisieux by May 279; on June 2 and 3 he was at 
Bernay!®, where he appointed the earl of March his lieutenant 


1 Bee Chron. 85, 86, 225: Porte ii 176. 
2 Norm. Chron, (Williams) 182, (Hellot) 243 Bee Chron. 8. 

4 Ibid. 835 Porde, il era. 

4 Bee Chron. 86, 87, 216; Porte ii. x77» 1795 Monstier, 4795 Bréquigny, 19. 

# Bee Chron. 88, 

© He did rot take the oath of fealty till Feb. 12, 1439 (Gall. Christ xi 236; Monster, 
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and general warden for all Normandy! He then visited 
Bect and Le Neubourg?, and by June 8 had reached 
Louviers*, 

On the same day the king issued orders that musters of all 
available forces were to be held as soon as possible. To what 
extent the numbers of his troops had increased since the landing 
at Touques can only be guessed. We know, indeed, that large 
reinforcements, numbering at least 00 men-at-arms and 1500 
archers, had been sent Por England under the duke of 
Exeter®; but though many writs are extant? showing the names 
of the officials responsible for the inspection now ordered and 
the captains whose forces came under review, there is no record 
of the numbers returned. 

Louviers had only recently been fortified’, but the duke of 
Clarence described it as a very strong town®, and it justified his. 
words by holding out for the better part of three weeks. During 
the siege the king had a narrow escape from a stone shot that 
passed close to him and smashed the pole of his tent as he was 
talking with the earl of Salisbury at the door. It remains a dark 
blot on his fame that when the siege was over he hanged eight 
of the gunners, a ninth being spared only at the intercession of 
Cardinal Orsini, and even then being condemned to imprison- 
ment for life!®, The feeling of the townspeople was strongly 


+ Rym. ix. 592. 

2 Chanc. Warr, Ser. ty 1364/59, 695 Beéquignyy 29,2134 Bee Chron. 875 Powe, 
177; Gest, 026. 

8 Bréquigay, 29. Chane. Warr. Ser. ty 1364/61. 
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5 Hen. V, Mich. Feb. 14, 1438, March 1, 1418, March 5, 14183 Cal, Pat. 1416-22, 
P. 1483 Devon, 355), while there is evidence that another squadron, consisting of four 
Barges and four balingers, was at sea forthe same purpose, under Richard Lord Sero} 
of Bolton (ibid ). About the middle of April the regent ordered that musters should 
held of various contingents about to eross to France (Cal, Pat. 1416-22) p. 201). 
They belonged to Hency Lord Fitzhugh (Bo men-at-arms 240 archers}, Gilbert 
‘Umfraville (60 and 180), Edward Holland, count of Mortain (40 and 120), the duke 
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‘one year. Ibe payment of a quarter's wages to them is recorded in Iss. Roll 6 Hen. ¥, 
Pasch., June t, 1418. On May 9 the same roll records payment of wages for the ship- 
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Burgundian?, and this doubtless curtailed resistance. By 
June 20 the English were in possession of the town, where the 
king stayed a few days, appointing officers to administer and 
defend it?, and arranging for the payment of a fine of 8000 
crowns, in return for which the inhabitants would be allowed 
to retain their possessions®, 

Little time, however, was wasted, and by June 274 the army 
was before Pont de l'Arche, at the confluence of the Seine and 
the Eure. Here orders were given for further musters to be 
held by July 23% The king took up his quarters at the 
Cistercian abbey of Bonport8, founded by Richard the Lien- 
Heart. The abbet at once made his submission, and was 
accorded the king's protection’, 

The town of Pont de I'Arche, encircled with its walls and 
ditches, formed a strong fortress at the southern end of the 
famous bridge® that had long been the only passage of the 
Seine for miles around. On a small island close to the bridge- 
head on the opposite bank stood a square fort built in very 
early days to protect the passage from attack from the north®, 
The task before the English was thus a new and formidable 
one. To their right was the fortified town of Pont de |’Arche, 
backed by the river Eure about half a mile away, and in front 
of them the wide deep Seine flowing swiftly amidst grassy 
islands, while thousands of cnemics, with perfect freedom of 
movement, awaited them on the further shore'®, Nothing, 
however, could daunt the resolution of the English, and during 
the first fortnight in July the town was subjected to a series 
of vigorous assaults™,” These all failed, and the besiegers now 
saw that if success was to be achieved, they would have to 
secure both banks of the river. The exploit of crossing the 
Seine seems for some reason to have made a great impression 
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on the mind of the English, and soon gave rise to picturesque 
stories from which it is difficult to disentangle what really 
happened. According to onc of these accounts, the besiegers 
were pestered by shouting bands of Frenchmen, who ap- 
parently havered on the opposite bank of the river and caused 
constant night alarms, The king presently sent John Cornwall 
to Jean Malet, lord of Graville, who was conducting the de- 
fence}, requesting him to put a check on these “noisy jabbering 
yokels?.” Malet replied that he had no power over them, 
whereupon Cornwall made him a bet that before next day he 
would be over the river himself to see what could be done. 
“If I succeed,” he said, ‘‘you shall give me your best courscr, 
with saddle, bridle, and gilt harness; but if I fail, I will give 
you 2000 crowns to buy a bonnet for your wife’.” When 
Cornwall reported what had passed, the king at once called a 
council and ordered that boats should be got ready for an 
immediate crossing. The English had certainly brought with 
them ponteons and other apparatus for crossing rivers, and 
these were supplemented with boats made out of wicker and 
covered with hides. Very early on the following morning 
000 men put across in the darkness, while the attention of the 
French was diverted by a group of swimmers who splashed and 
shouted in the water some three miles down stream. Among 
the first to push off was Cornwall himself, who had with him 
sixty men in eight small boats and a horse carrying small guns 
and other necessaries for attack. He disembarked on a small 
island, where he planted archers to cover the main landing. This 
statement is hard to accept, seeing that all the islands there- 
abouts are far nearer to the southern than to the northern bank. 
Such, however, is the story, and it is added that Cornwall 
knighted his son on the island’, though the boy was only 
thirteen years old. The important fact is that the English did 
get across the river by July 148, and we know on the authority 
of the duke of Clarence that the feat was accomplished without 
the loss of a man’, The French irregulars on the northern bank 


* Cordeliess, 261; Fenin, 568,, For an account of him, see Duranvilley i. 36, fie 44. 
+ *"Rustied garruli et clamosi,” Streeche, 272. 
2 Ibid. Monstrelet ii. 275 69.) has the story in a shorter form, with some un- 
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at once melted away, The English kept up communications 
by means of two bridges, which they constructed at Bonport 
and Les Damps, about a mile below and above the town re- 
spectively. Once on the other bank, Gilbert Umfraville built 
astrong bulwark close to the fort at the bridge-head and set up 
his banner as a challenge. Upon this a Scotsman shouted in 
defiance from the walls that the banner would be taken before 
night, and 5000 men streamed out to capture it. But Umfraville 
with eighty men drove them all in again, and following them 
xP before they had time to raise the drawbridge, slew crowds 
them by shooting through the bars of the portcullis*. So, 
at any rate, it was believed in Kenilworth priory. What is 
certain is that the garrison soon recognised that resistance was 
hopes, and the town formally capitulated on July 20%, 

t may well have been a revelation to King Henry to find 
that the “jabbering yokels”’ who had plagued him on the north 
bank were under the command of the lord of Chastellux®, who 
had just helped to seize Paris for the duke of Burgundy. He 
at once sent a herald to the duke to demand an explanation. The 
reply left Henry in no doubt as to the actual position. The duke, 
he saw, was preparing to give battle, and must henceforth be 
reckoned a “full enemy®,” For the two cardinals had so far 
succeeded in their efforts that during their conferences at La 
Tombe the Armagnacs had agreed to co-operate with the 
Burgundians in resisting the expected attack on Rouen, To 
‘this end the Armagnac admiral Robert de Braquemont was 
empowered to negotiate with the Burgundian commander at 
Rouen with a view to securing a united fon tagainstthe English 
attack. An arrangement was accordingly signed on June §, 
whereby up to next Michaelmas each side, while retaining its 
badges, was to render help to the other against the common 
enemy. If the English should appear first before Pont de 
l'Arche, where the garrison was Armagnac, the men of Rouen 
were to come to the rescue. If on the contrary Rouen were first 
assailed, the men of Pont de l’Arche would send help. It was 


3 Norm. Choa, 1875 St Denys, vi. 258; Monstr, iii. 2763 Cochon, 279. 
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also stipulated that the Burgundians were to be recognised as 
the ruling power in Rouen, and that the peasants were to be 
unmolested in the fields; and provision was made against the 
possibility of defeat!, But the compact was too hollow to last. 
Even before the siege of Pont de l’Arche the duke of Burgundy 
appointed a new admiral®; and though Braquemont took part 
in the defence of Pont de l"Arche®, he withdrew from military 
activity after the surrender, The two parties were soon at each 
other’s throats with envenomed bitterness, but the compact had 
served some purpose in stiffening the resolve of the garrison of 
Rouen to resist to the death. 

‘The English had already raided far afield to the north of the 
river, reaching the very outskirts of Rouen®; and as soon as 
Pont de l'Arche was in his hands, King Henry sent the duke of 
Exeter with heralds to summon the city to surrender, But the 
garrison sallied out upon them, and many of the English were 
slain, complete disaster being averted only by the coolness of 
the English leader®, When news of this insult reached the 
king, he swore that he would be at Rouen in three days’, and 
he was as good as his word. The army moved forward from 
Pont de l’Arche on July 29, and that night the king arrived on 
the Hat ground on the eastern side of Rouen’. 


1 C. Beaurepaire, Accord, 309 599- 2 Anselie, vii. 835. 
TDR hi 6, 4 See below, p- 152. 
Cochos, 2793 Monste ii. 277. 
Page, 23 Chron. Rie. UI-Hen. VI, p. 46; Suecthe, 272; Bru i385, 94 
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‘This date given by Strecce (272), who is confirmed by Page (“The Friday 
before Lammas Diy, the king remevyd in riche array,” xil. 6); ef. Gesta, 1235 Brut, 
ii, 387, 395. Strecche says that on the following day the king allotted ations 10 his 
various captains; so that the statement (Vita, 1795 and many modern writer) that the 
slege began on July 29 is not strictly accurate. 
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CHAPTER LVII 
THE SIEGE OF ROUEN 


Iw dealing with the topography of Rouen at the time of the 
siege by Henry V, we are fortunate in possessing an accurate 
Ticture of the town as seen from the south bank in 15254, 

Vhatever may have happened in the meantime, the external 
appearance of the city had certainly altered but little. Next in 
value comes a minute description of the city in 1588 by 2 
Franciscan, Nicholas Taillepied®, But above all we have de- 
tailed specifications as to the repairing and rebuilding of the 
eastern portion of the wall between 1405 and 14099; these are 
preserved in the city archives and have been worked over with 
great thoroughness by a band of local antiquaries. 

Thanks to these and other sources, we know that King Henry 
had before him the task of besieging a city enclosed with a high 
wall some five miles in circumference, rising from the flats by 
the river to the vine-clad§ slopes that encircled it immediately 
to the west, north, and east, while on the fourth side the wail 
followed the line of the Seine, where several gates opened on 
to the quays®. On the land side the walls were pierced by five 


1 At this date Jacques le Lieur, one of the échevins, who was interested in a scheme 
for securing a beiter water supply for the town, drew up exact plans of the build ings 
abutting of the streets beneath ‘which the new water-pipes were laid. These plans were 
written on parchment and bound in a book, which is now among the municipal 
archives in the Hétet de Fille. It has justly been called “‘one of the most precious 
documents in the history of a town that itis possible to conceive.” The whole bas been 
published in recuced facsimile (Adeline, Rouen au xt sidele). The picture referred to 
appears in this work and has also been reproduced by Sarrazin (Raven, 195, Jeanne 
Are, 148) and by Cook (320). Sarrazin, Rouen, 58) reproduces a picture of Rouen 
dating from about 1450, but this is of much less value. 

# Taillepied, 19. His account of the fortifications, which had been little altered since 
the time of Henry V, is particularly interesting. A good impression of the strength of 
the defences cart also be obtained from iwo journals kept during the siege of the town 
by Henry 1V of France in rg91~2, one by a member of the defending force, and one by 
2 captain of the English force that was aiding the king (Farin, i. 156; Coningsby, 73 
Richard, 123-128). 

8 See esp. Richard, 43, 55, 64, 277 et alibi. 

4 Cochet, Cultures 7493 Grisel, 25, 89. 

© Several gates on this side were built afterwards, till the number reached thirteen; 
but not more than seven seem to have existed in the days of Henry V (C. Beaurepaire, 
Invent. Rouen, 38; Périaux, Dict. 477, 488; Adeline, 2, Quais, Plate 31; Normandie 
Monumentale, 4). 
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strong gates, each fortified with flanking towers and covered 
by outworks beyond the moat!. The wall, except of course on 
the river front, was protected by a deep ditch®, More than 
sixty towers stood at frequent intervals between the gates*, 
each furnished with three guns, while smaller engines were 
mounted on the intervening spaces‘. The great enceinse was 
built by Philip Augustus in place of a much smaller one that 
had protected the town in Norman times. The same king built 
the strong castle on the slope of the hill of Bouvreuil at the 
north-west angle of the walls, It had a great donjon and a 
strongly fortified bailey, and could be held even though an 
enemy were in possession of the city that lay at its feet8, OF 
all this elaborate system of defences nothing now survives save 
the donjon of the castle and some stretches of wall on the 
northern and eastern sides, though the whole circuit can still 
be traced by following the line of the modern boulevards, the 
position of the five gates being marked by open spaces. 

iewed from without, the city scemed a forest of towers and 
s, for within its walls, besides the renowned cathedral, were 
no fewer than thirty-five parish churches and thirty-four re- 
ligious houses, representing every variety of regular life, chief 
among which were the abbeys of St Lé, St Amand, and StOuen. 
Another of the wonders of the place was the great stone bridge 
built by the Empress Matilda. It spanned the Seine from the 
Porte du Pont, in the centre of the river front, to the suburb 
of Emendreville (now St Sever)’. Of its fifteen arches, the four 
nearest the northern bank were built of wood’, so that they 
might easily be destroyed in case of emergency. These had 


+ The names of the gates, rom west to east) were the Porte Caucheise, the Parte 
Bourreuil, the Porte Beauvoisine, the Porte St Hilaire, and the Porte Martainville 
(Vérati, ‘Diet. 488; Normandis Monumentale, 3; Puiseux, 6; Rickard, 301; C. 
Beaurepaire, Invent. Rouen, 395 J. Page, s Gesta, 1245 Vita, 177)- 
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2 Ibid. 3199.5 of. Vita, £775 Périaun, 165. 

£ J Pare, 53 Moastr. ii. 28. 
castle replaced the old fortress of the dukes of Normandy, which stood near 
deri on te ‘ground now occupied by the market-place (Farin, Chteaa, 52). 
Iwas mostly demolished in x3905 but we fortunately have Jacques le Liear’s picture 
ofitas it was in 1525 (E. H. Langlois, Note, 1033 Farin, i. 995 Balin, 340. The pleture 
{sreproduced in Adeline, tii). 

© Joliment, 8; Duranville, 169, 170. For pictures of it in 1608) see Adetine, Quai 
as 25, a 26, Thee arcs ha ll before 1525, and subaru repression 
nena show icine as replaced by a suspension bridge, which 

‘on the old pi ts turn made way for an iron bridge in 1888. 
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been badly damaged by floods in 13821, and if, as seems likely, 
they remained unrepaired, the value of the bridge was largely 
destroyed for both sides in the coming struggle. When Henry 
began his siege, the southern end of the bridge terminated in 
a barbican known as the Bridge Castle, which was separately 
fortified on an islet communicating by a drawbridge with the 
river bank? ; and it seems to have caused some apprehension to 
the besiegers, who stationed a large section of their forces in 
front of it. In the suburb of Emendreville were several re- 
ligious houses. No attempt was made to defend these, and the 
French abandoned and destroyed the famous Galley Close’, an 
important dockyard on the southern bank, for long famous, 
though little used for some years past. 

Three streams—the Renelle, the Robec, and the Aubelte— 
flowed through the city, and supplied water for its domestic 
and industrial needs. For Rouen was a manufacturing town, 
with a lively external trade. By means of the Seine it had easy 
communication with Paris on the one hand and the English 
Channel on the other, and the dues paid to the Vicomié de P Eau 
by ships leaving the port amounted to a vast sum every year‘, 
As at Caen, the importance of the gild of porters® is a strong 
indication of the great volume of its trade. There were numerous 
other gilds, but by far the most powerful and masterful was 
that ofthe drapers, whose statutes, framed in 14248, yield a 

icture of the industry from which the wealth of the town was 
chiefly derived, The craft was divided roughly into three 
branches—weaving, fulling, and shearing—and every appren- 
tice was to be instructed in each branch during his three years’ 
term. 

By 1175 the citizens had secured recognition of their 
rights as a commune under their own mayor’, and ever since 
they had struggled to maintain and extend their liberties 
in opposition to the claims of archbishops and kings. The 

2 Addline, Quai, no. 26; Périaux, Dict. 468. 

* Duranrilley Rowen, 494 1675 1703 A: Duchesne, Scriptores, 1208 ; Fariny i 1905 
Valdory, 295 Richaré, fog Puiseux, 91 J. Pages 13+ 

3 Norm. Chron. 119 
Sl chacetiras ts Vee st Eeace Wad ates Bas the coe 
Rouey with Part, Britany, Spin, Portugal, Englind and Flares, we Chérel, 
488. Besureps CE Ordonnanees ix-4 
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government of the city had been in the hands of a mayor, 
Gchevins, and a council of 100 burgesses known as peers}, But 
the disputes of the townsfolk with the king culminated in 1 382, 
when they broke into the famous “*Harelle,”’a rising which was 
only suppressed after fearful havoc and slaughter, and which 
was followed by the suppression of the commune®, It was, 
however, a time when royal authority was weak; the city soon 
recovered its defiant spirit, and within a few years Rouen was 
again governed by its own é:iievins®, Thus when Henry appeared 
before its walls, the place was virtually in possession of its old 
privileges. There was ade facto mayor, the citizens chose their 
own officials, and organised their own forces for the defence of 
the walls*, 

With such a record, itis small wonder that Rouen was hotly 
Burgundian. When in May, 1417, the duke of Burgundy’s 
manifesto against the Armagnac government was posted on the 
church doors’, wild rioting broke out in the streets, and it was 
in vain that the bishop of Lisieux and Guillaume lord of Bacque- 
ville strove to bring the citizens to reason®, Towards the end of 
July it became known that the dauphin was approaching at the 
head ofa strong force?, Thercupon the citizens rose, murdered 
the bail, Raoul de Gaucourt, and flung his deputy over the 
bridge into the Seine§. When the dauphin appeared before the 
town next day (July 2), he was refused admission®; but after 
a part of his forces had been admitted to the castle, which re= 
mained loyal, negotiations were opened, with the result that 
he pardoned the rebellious townsmcn and was suffered to enter 
the city as an assertion of his authority!®, though his foreign 
mercenaries, eager for plunder, had to remain outsidell. The 
city paid a tallage of 16,000 livres and advanced a loan of 1209, 

1 Chiru, Commune i. a69) ©. Beaorepsie, Vis 
pinta anion aa 


4 C, Beaurepaire. Tnvent. Rouen, 28, 30. 35, 39+ 40% 
Commune, ii. 436, 


i, 2795 338, 93. 
priaur, Diet 650 


Paix, 1. po xv; Chéruel, 
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and the castle was put under the command of Jean d'Harcourt, 
count of Aumale, nephew of the archbishop'. But the dauphin 
had to hurry away to defend Paris from the duke of Burgundy, 
and no sooner had he gonc than the townsfolk again declared 
for the duke and no taxation?. Before the end of the year they 
entered into communication with Guy le Bouteiller, commander 
of thc Burgundian garrison at Dieppe. He brought over 1400 
or 1500 men, drove out the Armagnaes from the castle, and 
became captain of Rouen, the citizens paying the wages of his 
troops’, The new-comers were at first regarded as “more 
English than French4,” but when Paris was in the power of 
the Burgundians and Henry's army was believed to he ap- 
proaching, garrison and townsfolk alike were for offering 
resistance. Early in the spring, indeed, some of the burgesses 
had presented themselves before the count of Charolais at 
Amiens asking for help against the English, who were hourly 
expected to begin the siege; but though the count promised 
aid, he sent none5. However, as soon as the revolution had heen 
effected in the capital, urgent messages were sent thither, and 
promptly answered by the despatch of 600 fighting men, in- 
cluding 300 archers®, 

Tr is usual nowadays to say that the position of Rouen, com- 
manded as it is by a half-circle of hills, is such as to render 
defence hopeless; and under modern conditions of warfare 
this is doubtless true. But in the Middle Ages the very con- 
verse was the fact. The hills, it is true, were very near; but the 
range of artillery was short, and so far from being at the mercy 
of an attacker, Rouen might fairly claim to have been un- 
conquered. In the eleventh century French attempts to take 
it had twice been repelled. It had indeed yielded to Philip 
Augustus in 1204 after forty days’ resistance; but the inhabit- 
ants were disgusted at their abandonment by King John and 
had no zeal for his cause. During the rising of 1382 the royal 
troops had never been expelled from the castle, and the king 
therefore had no great difficulty in recovering the town. But 
with town and castle in the same hands there is no doubt that 


1 Chirvel, Dom. Ang. i. 513 Beaucourt, i733 ef, Juv. 539. 
¥ Consinot, 164. The dauphin left about Aug. ¢ (Beaucourt, i. 22) 
> St Denys, vi. 148: Norm. Chron. 183: Bourgrois, 84: Juv. 539; Cochon, 340% 
Chéruel, Dom. Ang. i. 36, pt. 1 a2; Puiseox. Dict. 62; Th. Bouquet, 312. 
© Cochon, 278. © "Monstr: ii, ago. 
* St Denys, vi 2995 Cordeliers, 261. 
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the English had before them a pleat task, The dissensions 
of a year before were buried, and all in the town were ready to 
obey the instructions of the duke of Burgundy. As chief civil 
officer they elected Jean Segneult, who regularly signed his 
proclamations as “having the justice and jurisdiction of the 
office of mayor.” The military defence was in the hands of 
Guy le Bouteiller, together with Guillaume Houdetot®, who was 
éailli, Alain Blanchard*, who had planned the rising of the 
previous year and was now captain of the crossbowmen, and 
Jean Jourdain, who commanded the gunners. The clergy were 
as Burgundian in their sympathies as the townsfolk®, The 
archbishop, Louis d'Harcourt’, who was identified with the 
Armagnacs, kept quite away, and the leadership of the clergy 
fell into the hands of Master Robert de Livet, one of the 
cathedral canons, who in spite of his sixty-five years, threw 
himself heartily into the spirit of the defence and pronounced 
the excommunication of the English king?. As soon 2s Rouen 
had been restored to Burgundian control in the previous winter, 
an order from Troyes had commanded the destruction of all 
churches and other buildings in the suburbs that might afford 
shelter to the English®. These drastic measures were doubtless 
postponed till the last moment, but when the duke of Exeter 
arrived, he found all churches, houses, and hedges outside 
the walls levelled with the ground, the suburbs stripped “‘as 
bare as my hand,” and their inhabitants huddled within the 
town®, 

‘That the inhabitants did not anticipate a long siege is shown 
by their admitting enormous numbers of outsiders just before 
the gates were finally closed. The figures given by English 

1 Sarrazin, Jeanne d’Ars, ast, ngs; Th. Bouquet Te fad been the official 
formula before the mayoralty was abolished (Chen mune, pt. 1. 35, 38), and 
in the capitulation Segneuk: is called mayor (‘bid. App. 43; Rym. x. 667). 

= Cheruel, Dom, Ang. i335 A. Martin, Fécamp ie tag} Fallut, 

* Chervel; Dom, Ang. i. 22) pt th 33899. Monstreiet (il. jos) calls 
seymene commun,” and Wasrin “leeapiaine du mem peup 

* Third ton of John, third count of Harcourt (Pommersyey 343), bora fa 382 
(Gall. Christ x. 85), chosen archbishop by the chapter “propter natalium aplendorem™ 
Sn i407 (Game 614) Eubely i 448). Owing to disputes with the pope, he did not make 
Wis enury into Rowen tll 06 
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writers are no doubt greatly exaggerated!, but they bear witness 
to the general impression among the besiegers that the town 
was terribly overcrowded. As for its normal population, a 
census of heads of households in thirty-three parishes, taken in 
12742, affords reason for the belief that the population then was 
about 70,000%. There followed a period of prosperity, when the 
town certainly grew, but the Black Death inflicted frightful 
loss# and the troubles of the Harelle had further reduced the 
number of inhabitants. We know from an official statement of 
1409 that many houses had been demolished and the popula- 

n had greatly diminished’, while two years later the city was 
said to be in great part uninhabited and in danger of being 
abandoned by traders*. Henry V, on the other hand, described 
itas “the mest notable place in France save Paris?,” and though 
he had a motive for exaggerating its greatness, his words suggest 
that perhaps its decline had not really been so disastrous as the 
reports just cited make out. Modern writers have been as free 
as contemporaries with estimates of the number of people in 
the city during the siege, but their figures are only guesswork. 
It is certain that the town was very full, and that at first all 
were full of confidence and so free from apprehensions of famine 
that bread was allowed to be sold in the market on every week- 
day, instead of on Fridays only, as was the rule in normal times®. 

Little is known of the siege of Rouen from the standpoint of 
the defenders, for the records of the deliberations of the town 
officials are missing from Feb, 28, 1412 to April 18, 1447% 


4 J, Page (14) gives 410,000, including the garrison, which he estimates at about 
430,000., Otterbourne, whose figure is 270,000, is one of the most modest (p. 282). 

© Chérnel, Commune, i, 284. 
__ > So Puiseux, 15) and Coville, Recherches, 386, The estimate of Périaus, however, 
is only 40,020 to 0,0c0 (Dict. p. xi) 
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© Ordonnanees, ix. 413; Chérvel, Dom. Ang., pt. 1. 23 Périaur, 1559, cf. Puiseur, 
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7 Tn a ktters dated Aug. 105 1418, to the mayor of London (Delpit, 225); Chérael, 
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* Called "'Livres de Deliberations des Echevins,” the extant volumes of which are 

red in the Hétel de Fille (cf, La Quéritre, 26; Lefevre-Pontalis Iri. 9). Tt has 

long been supposed that the missing books were carried off by the English, bat the 
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But from the standpoint of the besiegers we have information 
of quite exceptional interest. In the first place we have a 
description of the siege by Titus Livius, whose direct personal 
intercourse with the duke of Gloucester and other leaders who 
were present gave him excellent eppertunsty for compiling an 
accurate account. The claborate academic dress of his narrative, 
however, not only fatigues the reader, but leaves the impression 
that the author thought more of his style than his facts. Very 


different is an account of the siege written in homely English 
by a plain soldier named John Page, who was in the English 
force throughout the operations against the town!. Under his 


hand the story kens into instant life, and plants us under 
the very walls of the beleaguered city. Who Page was nobody 
has been able to discover?. But he was evidently a man with 
eyes to sce and the wit to tell what he saw. He tells his tale 
plainly, and himself says that he wrote it down in a hurry, but 
meant to mend it after the war if he came through alive. But 
itinstantly took the fancy of the Londoners, whoread it greedily, 
and a generation later a skinner named William Gregory of 
Aldermary, who became mayor of London in 14514, had every 
word of it copied in a commonplace book, which is now pre- 
served in the British Museum®. Contrary to what is usual in 
such cases of literary good intentions, Page did live to amend his 
poem, and we are able toread it also in its more polished form®; 


1 J, Page, pp: alp 15 Archteologiy xxi. 44) 48- 
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but, as might have been expected, his first version is certainly 
the better, 

Like every Englishman of his time, Page believed that the 
French were keeping King Henry out of his right?. He had a 
profound admiration for the king, whom he regarded as “the 
child of God"* and ‘‘the royallest prince in Christendom’,” 
and for his brothers the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester’, 
From his frequent mention of Sir Gilbert Umfraville, it seems 
likely that he was stationed under him on the south bank of the 
river. He had a chivalrous respect for the valour of the enemy, 
though he denounces their demolition of churches and religious 
houses as a ‘'cursed deed®.”” 

It scems impossible to ascertain the exact strength of the 
force under King Henry when he began his uphill task, but it 
‘was certainly small, and without the reinforcements that after- 
wards arrived he would probably have failed. It was recognised 
from the outset that lives must not be wasted in assaults and 
that the city must be starved into surrender. Some days were 
spent in securing the ground before the walls, which had been 
set with caltrops and other entanglements’, and many lives were 
lost before the blockade was complete. On Aug. 1, however, 
an order was issued that each captain should occupy his 
appointed ground, and when all was ready, the king took up 
his quarters in the new Charterhouse, lately built at the foot 
of Mont Gargane, about a mile away from the walls on the 
eastern side®, Here he established his staff of non-combatants 
and transacted official business, but for fighting purposes he 
set up his pavilion close to the Porte St Hilaire opposite the 
north-eastern corner of the enceinte. The duke of Clarence lay 


1 Page's work was perhaps used by Otterbourne, who finished his chronicle in 1420 
(cf. Oterbourne, 183, with J. Page, 18; Archacologia, xi. 393). A long extract from 
th: second version is embodied in the Brut fi. 4o4-422. The Agincourt ballad, printed 
in Nicolas, ends with fourteen lines from Page's poem (p. 77). His work was cerainly 
bused by Strecche (272), Gesia (127), Tit. Liv. 63), Vita (199), Peter. Chron.y Rous 
and of course by several of the sixteenth-century chroniclers. For a modern estimate 
of Page's poem, see Kingsford, Lit. 116 294. 


2 J. Pages 23) 36, 33: 2 Ibid, 26, a7. 
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* Norm. Chron. (Williams) 1915 (Hellot) 46; Monst. iii. 28a; Le Ferre, i 244: 
Waurin, ii, 2193 Corhon, 280. The house was founded by Archbishop Guillaume de 
Lestrange in 1384 (Farin, pt. ¥. 127), The wall which surrounded it still remains, but 
nothing of the building is left save the four walls of the chapel. The monastery had 
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at the ruined abbey of St Gervaix fronting the Porte Cauchoise, 
and covered all the ground on the west as far as the river bank}, 
The castle and the Porte Bouvreuil were watched by the Earl 
Marshal, the slopes outside the Porte Beauvoisine by the duke 
of Exeter*, Communication between these four great camps 
was maintained by deep shelter-trenches®, The flat ground to 
the south of the Seine was held by a large force under the ear! 
of Huntingdon', 

‘The first task of the besiegers was to isolate the abbey of 
St Catherine’s, which stood on the top of the steep hill to the 
east of the town. This hill was separated from the wall by about 
a mile of Hat marshy land known as the Martainville Fields, 
across which a causeway eight or ten feet high formed the only 
means of communication’. To the north of the causeway the 
ground was intersected by the channels of the Aubelte and the 
Robec, while to the south* it was exposed to floods from the 
Scine. The great and famous abbey of St Catherine? had 
recently been enclosed by a strong wall, with towers and 
fortified gates, and thenceforward it was commonly known as 
St Catherine's Castle®, In later days it became a maxim that 
whoever held St Catherine’s held Rouen in his hand®; but in 
the early fifteenth century this was not yet true. Still, the 
capture of the place was vital to the English, for until this was 
effected they could not effectually blockade the eastern side of 
the town—the very quarter from which relief was expected to 
arrive. For some time after the other gates were blockaded, 
communications passed between the abbey and the town by the 
Martainville gate in spite of the vigilance of theearlof Salisbury, 


* J, Page, 5,6; Norm, Chron. (Williams) 17, (Hellot) 4xy Steechs, 2725 Patton 
Lew®i. 104 Beéquigny, 73 s 
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who was posted with a strong force in a precarious position at 
the foot of the hill!, Resolved to stop this intercourse, the 
English chose a dark night and planted strong shelters on the 
ground between the hill and the city, and from these launched 
4 vigorous assault on the abbey. The approach over the pre- 
cipitous ground was all against the attackers, the alarm was 
given in the abbey, and the attack was beaten off, But the 
mere attempt was evidence to the garrison that a vital point 
had been lost, and finding his communications with Rouen 
severed, the captain resolved to capitulate while there was yet 
time. Accordingly on Aug. 31a document was signed whereby 
the garrison were to evacuate the place, leaving their horses, 
armour, artillery, and other munitions of war, on the under- 
standing that the abbey and its relics should be spared and its 
lands and other property remain in undisputed possession of 
the abbot‘. The English marched in on Sept. 1, and henceforth 
the earl of Salisbury’s detachment was set free to strengthen the 
chain that was tightening round the city. 

From the first it had been evident that the besiegers must 
draw largely upon England for their supplies, and the records 
contain plenty of evidence of the passage of beer, wine, victuals, 
utensils, and munitions of war5, Most of these supplies were 
shipped to Harfleur, a fleet of vessels supplied by the friendly 
king of Portugal being stationed at the entrance of the Seine 
to keep the waterway open®. From Harfleur they were for- 
warded in smaller craft under convoy as far up the river as 
possible?, but at first they were exposed to great risk of capture 
at Caudebec, where the river was dominated by the fortress on 


1 Nagerel, 172 Norm, Chron, (Hellot) 41. Salisbury had with him Edward Hollnnd 
count of Moriain GBréquigny, 353 Brat. 388), Henzy Lord Fitzhugh (Rym: ix. 619), 
and Philip Leche of Chatsworth (Puiseux, 83; Cook, 180). 
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the northern bank and blocked by vessels sent from Rouen’. 
It therefore became imperative to reduce Caudebec, and with 
this object the earl of Warwick (who had just arrived from 
Domfront) was sent thither with Gilbert Talbot and a body 
of troops®. So pressing was the need that the king is said to 
have gone with the force to direct operations’. Some modern 
writers have supposed that Caudebec made a heroic resistance, 
and indeed it would have rendered an inestimable service to 
Rouen by doing so. As a matter of fact, however, six days 
sufficed to bring the garrison to terms’, and. on Sept. 9 it was 
agreed that the fate of Caudebec should be that of Rouen, and 
until this was decided it should abstain from any hostile action 
and, while retaining its English prisoners, should treat them 
well®, As a guarantee for the execution of this singular treaty, 
the garrison gave hostages, who were kept in St Catherine's 
abbey®. The ear] of Warwick transferred his men to strengthen 
the besieging force at Rouen. 

Some time before, the English had gained an important 
success at Quillebeuf, on the south bank of the Scine, by the 
dispersal of a band of 400 desperadoes who had been inter- 
cepting supplies coming up the river, eighty of them, including 
three prominent leaders, being captured on Aug. 167. Thus 
after the neutralisation of Caudebec the way was clear for the 
passage of a whole fleet of vessels, and ere long 100 ships were 
at anchor off Croisset and Quévilly’, 

Attempts were made to run the blockade from outside and 
in. Armed vessels for this purpose were equipped at Le Crotoy 
and Abbeville with the special object of getting food into 
Rouen®. But the English stationed armed craft in mid-stream to 
pounce upon any French vessel that tried to approach or leave 
the town!®, Above the bridge, about a gunshot from the town, 
chains were stretched from bank to bank, cither buoyed on 
casks or fastened to piles. To guard the upper reaches of the 


+ Norm. Chron. (Williams) 190) (Helbt) 44- 
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river the English dragged ships overland across the intervening 
flats on the south side and then launched them again in the 
reaches beyond St Catherine’s!, To secure his communications 
Henry threw a wooden bridge across the river from Lescure, 
where he could take advantage of certain islands, to a point 
between Sotteville and St Etienne du Rouvray, the planks being 
laid on chains made fast to piles that were driven into the bed 
of the stream?. Such measures offerstriking evidenceof Henry's 
determination to render complete the isolation of the garrison. 

One or two minor successes in other parts were gained by 
the English during August, 1418. On the 18th 400 French- 
men entered the suburbs of Evreux, but were chased out by 
the small English garrison, who killed twelve of them, and 
captured four prisoners and forty horses®. Two days later a 
French force 1000 strong appeared before the walls of Louviers, 
where they had established an understanding with some of the 
townsfolk; but, according to an English writer, the English 
commander sallied out with one hundred men and beat them 
off, taking 180 prisoners, all men of consideration’, These 
successes, with that at Quillebeuf, fell within the Octave of the 
Assumption, and were attributed to the special intervention of 
the Virgin, to whom Henry always paid special reverence’. 
It is improbable, however, that the French forces engaged were 
much more than bands of marauders. The approach of an 
organised body of 1000 men must have drawn off some of the 
troops besieging Rouen. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Rouen were looking in vain 
for the expected relief. In September came a letter from the 
University of Paris, which told that their case had often been 
brought to the notice of the king and the duke of Burgundy, 
who had always returned a gracious reply: in fact, a force had 
already been seton foot to help them and relieve Caudebec. For 
the present let them take heart and defend themselves, for the 


» Tit. Liv. 6r4q, Strecehe (273) says that they dragged them for two miles over the 
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fall of Roucn would mean the irrevocable loss of all that region 
and would imperil the safety of the rest of the kingdom'. But 
nothing is known of the relieving force mentioned in the letter, 
unless it were the body of 2000 men which got within ten miles 
of the city before being cut up by John Cornwall, who had 
been sent with 600 mounted men to deal with them®, The 
prospects of the defenders in fact grew steadily worse. After 
the siege of Caudebec the earl of Warwick was stationed at the 
Martainville gate, having under him John Neville and Edmund 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley3. Not long afterwards the king’s 
division was reinforced by the arrival of yooo men from 
Cherbourg under the duke of Gloucester, who had with him 
Lord Abergavenny and the carl of Suffolk. Though the front 
Tines of the besiegers were in general but a bow-shot from the 
ramparts*, Gloucester’s force was posted nearer the walls than 
any other detachment and was much exposed to missiles of all 
Kinds from the town®. Late in the autumn there also arrived 
a force of some 1509 Irish kernes under the command of 
"Thomas Butler, the fighting prior of the Knights Hospitallers 
at Kilmainham near Dublin®, There were already Irish troops 
in the king’s army, but the arrival of Butler’s men excited special 
interest, for they were dressed and equipped in Irish fashion’. 
They wore no breeches and went with one foot bare®. Their 
arms were a targe, a bundle of small darts, and a great knife 
carried at the waist, The few mounted men rode their little 
nags cleverly, using pads instead of saddles “like a corn- 
chandler®,” The French, whom they greatly astonished, over- 
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estimated their numbers! and under-estimated their military 
value?. ‘They were at any rate expert foragers, and swept to 
some purpose the country-side near Rouen, where men long 
remembered the spectacle they presented as they came back 
from their raids, with beds, baggage, and even babies in cradles 
tied to the backs of the cattle they were driving. They did not 
take kindly to Henry's discipline, and after a time the kin 
had to send to prior Butler a sharp message that if they did 
not conform to orders they would be flogged and otherwise 
punished®. They were at first posted on the north side of the 
town’, 

‘As at Harfleur, the king exercised a close supervision over 
the minutest details. He issued a code of rules for the dis- 
cipline of the army and saw to it that they were put into effect. 

fe personally directed the despatch of armed detachments to 
convoy and protect provisions gathered from the adjacent 
country. Night and day, in storm and calm alike, he went the 
round of the camps, contriving and correcting with sleepless 
activity. If any tents were pitched too far afield, his eye 
detected what was wrong and he had them moved nearer to 
the lines. When his orders were disobeyed, he hanged the 
offenders®, 

Meanwhile the French rained showers of stones and quarrels 
among the English tents, the guns and engines on the walls 
sometimes discharging a hundred shots in an hour’, Time 
after time the defenders broke out from all the gates at once 
in solid masses of 1000 men, but in hand-to-hand fighting the 
English drove them back to the shelter of their walls and towers, 
though they often revenged themselves when the pursuers had 
been lured on to the treacherous ground, set with pitfalls and 
caltrops, near the gates8, At every such repulse, however, the 
defence weakened, and King Henry rendered sorties still more 
hopeless by encircling the town with a trench fenced with 
sharp stakes and mounting on its ramparts guns to play on the 
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ground between it and the walls!. As usual in mediaeval sieges, 
personal challenges passed from one side to the other, and 
operations were sometimes suspended while both sides watched 
a single-handed fight. Such an incident occurred at the very 
beginning of the siege, when John Blount, lieutenant of the 
duke of Exeter at Harficur, challenged the captain of the Porte 
Cauchoise to break three lances with him. The Frenchman 
accepted the challenge, came out to the lists with thirty 
comrades, unhorsed his enemy, and pierced him through the 
body. The corpse was then dragged within the walls and only 
given up for burial on payment af 400 nobles®. AAs the siege 
went on, however, a growing exasperation manifested itself on 
both sides, and a spirit of brutality developed. The English 
tried to frighten the besieged by hanging prisoners on the 
gibbet that stood in full view on the northern heights; while 
the French fastened dogs to the beards and necks of any 
Englishmen they could catch and hanged them on a gallows 
which they fixed up in the ditch beneath the walls*, or tied 
them in sacks and flung them into the Seine4. 

The townsmen soon began to suffer. The water supply was 
seriously reduced when the English effectually dammed the 
Renelle before it reached the town’, By the beginning of 
October the stock of food was giving out®. All grain and meal 
had been consumed, and such bread as could be had was made 
of bran’, None was exposed in the market, and such sales as 
took place were made secretly, for if food was seen in the 
streets, the hungry mob fell on it and could not be beaten off®, 
A slice of bread the size of one's hand could not be had for less 
than a franc, and young girls would sacrifice their honour to 
get one, Leeks and turnips sold for a shilling each. Docks 
were eaten root and rind. Water tinged with vinegar had to 
serve for wine. For flesh meat the besieged ate not only their 
skinny horses, but also cats, rats, dogs, mice and any such 
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vermin as they could lay their hands on, all commanding a high 
rice}. 
B As time went on, communication between the city and the 
outer world became more and more difficult. Towards the end 
of October, however, messengers got out, made their way to 
Paris, and on the 27th appeared before the Council, where 
with broken voices they implored the duke of Burgundy not 
to abandon them®. In point of fact, the bam and arriére-ban 
had already been proclaimed with a view to the relief of Rouen, 
and the University of Paris had exhorted the cities not to stand 
on their privileges, but to do whatever they could to aid the 
besieged city, The duke therefore declared (to the surprise of 
the envoys) that if the men of Rouen would hold out a little 
longer, he would certainly come to their help and take the king 
with him, This announcement was welcomed with great joy in 
Paris; the excommunication under which the duke lay was 
annulled; and the king went solemnly to Notre Dame to pray 
for a blessing on the coming rescue’. On Nov. 17 he took the 
oriflamme at St Denis’, and on Nov. 24 went out with the 
queen and the duke to join a large force that had gathered at 
Pontoise. As for the messengers from Rouen, they returned 
home and told that the duke was coming with 300,000 men to 
the rescue, that he was less than twenty miles away, and that 
next Friday would see him before the walls?. The bells, which 
had been silent since the siege began, rang out wild peals of 
joy; the churches were thronged with townsfolk giving thanks; 
and the streets echoed with shouts of exultation®. Outside the 
walls the prospect of sharp fighting was hailed with delight. 
The king’s heart leapt up, for he felt that a decisive battle 
might be coming at last. He called his captains together and 
said, “Fellows, be merry®!”” The Irish troops were posted on 


1 For xexd. went a ratte, For ii nobles went a catte;" J. Page, 18. Cl. Paston 
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the road to the east leading to the Forest of Lyons, so as to be 
the first in touch with any relieving force. Every man lay in his 
harness through the night}, The king strengthened his position 
on the northern side of the city, where rumour said the attack 
would come, as the quarter presenting most difficulty to the 
besiegers*. Where the approach to the trench was open, it was 
fortified with banks and wooden towers, on which were 
mounted guns and engines*. But the Burgundians never came. 
Henry had letters forged and conveyed into the town by pre- 
tended messengers in order to fill the defenders with false hope‘. 
He also bade some of his men don the St Andrew’s cross and 
rush out of a wood towards the English lines, his object being 
to entice the garrison to sally out to their assistance—a ruse 
which wholly Tiled, The truth was that the force at Pontoise 
wis parelvota by disaffection. Some held that the time of year 
was not fit for campaigning®s others were secretly on the side of 
the dauphin, whose men were in possession of Soissons and 
Compitengt and threatened to oppose the relieving force. [n 
any case the army was much smaller than it should have been, 
many of the nobles having disobeyed the summons to appear”. 
Money was also short, despite the imposition of a new tax on 
wine and an attempt to raise a loan of 10,000 livres®; and it was 
to little purpose that on Dec. 12 the University of Paris, after 
hearing a piteous letter from Rouen, voted. 1000 livres towards 
its relief, After five weeks spent idly at Pontoise?®, the army 
moved north to Beauvais in search of food, their own provisions 
having all been eaten, but they found that the Armagnacs had 
swept the ground bare and were barring the roads against any 
traders that were ready to sell to them". To Beauvais came 
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Rouen’s last ery for help, brought by four gentlemen and four 
bourgeois? 

Meanwhile death stalked in the streets of Rouen. No city 
eould boast more burial-grounds, but they ‘were too few, and 
the people died faster than they could be buried, Rather than 
face a lingering death the inhabitants stole out one by one to 
fall into the hands of the English, who at first would not 
believe the tales they brought, so stout a show of resistance was 
still maintained?, But this brave front had to be given up, and 
soon the weak and useless were thrust out by hundreds at a 
time?, Women with infants in their arms and old men came 
crying on their knees for pity. The English gave them food, 
but would not let them pass the lines, They would not, however, 
be gainsaid until the leisurely discharge of a few shots amongst 
them sent them thronging back with curses on their own people, 
who would not let them into the town’, For days their only 
shelter was the ditch, where they lay huddled in the pitiless 
rain. Many women were overtaken in labour, and their little 
babes were hoisted up the wall in baskets for their baptism and 
then sent back to die in nameless horrors*. But Christmas was 
at hand, and Henry could not keep the feast with all this 
wretchedness before his eyes. He called a truce and sent into 
the city heralds offering food to all whose stores were done®, 
Any such who would come out should have meat enough for 
the Thigh feast and safe-conduct to come and go; but the captain 
would have none of it and barely granted the one day’s truce, 
He did, however, grudgingly allow two English priests and 
three men with them to carry food to the poor wretches in the 
ditch, and this gracious stroke of generous policy did much to 
smooth the way for the coming surrender’. Before the end 
came, however, a last sortie was planned, and a large force 
provided with food for two days prepared for a desperate 
attempt to break out. Ata given signal 2000 issued from the 
Porte St Hilaire and flung themselves vainly upon the king’s 
camp. Another body was to attack through the Castle Gate, 
but the stanchions of the drawbridge had been secretly cut 
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through, and as the mass of men emerged from the gate it 
gave way and many were precipitated into the moat. ‘Those 
behind fell back in confusion and raised the cry that it was the 
captain Guy le Bouteiller who had sawn the stanchions, while 
the death of his popular colleague the Bastard of Arly com- 
pleted their discomfiture?. The morale of the garrison was 
probably much lowered by this disaster, and ere the year was 
out hunger broke down the stone walls, and the townsmen had 
their way. On New Year’s Eve a cry went up in the night from 
every gate in turn?, The English gave no answer save on the 
south, where young Gilbert ‘Gmfraville approached the Bridge 
Gate? to ascertain what it meant. ‘‘Send us a baron or a knight 
of our stock,” was the reply. “I am a knight,” said Umfra- 
ville, and when they heard his name, the omen encouraged 
them$, and they begged that twelve of them might come out 
and sce the king. Then Umfraville sped in the darkness to the 
duke of Clarence and the other captains watching the gates. 
Everywhere his tidings were received with delight. When 
morning broke he sought the king, whom he found willing to 
receive the suppliants. The day was spent in conferences be- 
tween “the states”? and Umfraville at the Bridge Gate, and on 
the morrow at prime four knights, four clerks, and four 
burgesses®, all dressed in black’, came forth from the Porte 
St Hilaire. There they were met by Umfraville and a party of 
the king’s squires and ycomen, who escorted them to the 
Charterhouse, Umfraville having warned them to make no 
shrewd speeches and to weigh well what they said, for one 
unguarded word might wreck all®, When they reached the 
Charterhouse, the king was hearing Mass, and they waited 
till the service was done. The writer who describes the inter- 
view praises Henry for his clemency and grace; but when the 
Frenchmen fell on their knees before him, there was little 
graciousness in the scowl with which he haughtily regarded 
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them}. Still kneeling, they held out to him a bill, which he 
handed to the duke of Exeter to read. When he found that 
they petitioned to be heard, he told them to say on. They 
prayed him for the love of Jesus and the Virgin to have pity 
‘on the poor people that lay dying in the ditch; but with un- 
moved countenance he replied, “Fellows, who put them there? 
‘They abode in the city while they might. Let them find that 
they have sought®.”” Then he told them that they had kept 
from him his city and his inheritance, and they answered that 
they had been charged to keep the city by that king whose born 
liegemen they were, but that many among them were willing 
to become his lieges if he would give them leave to go and 
excuse themselves before the duke of Burgundy. Then Henry’s 
pride broke out. Their French king and their duke of Burgundy 
knew well enough that he meant to have this city. He had had 
messages enough from them. No more were wanted, nor 
should any be sent, In their despair the Frenchmen forgot 
Umfraville’s caution, and a knight ventured to say that Rouen 
with all its pcople would be a fair city to win, “It is mine,” 
replied the king emphatically, “and I will have it. Let those 
within prepare themselves, for men shall speak of me till 
the day of doom®.”” No more was to be said, and with the 
memory of Caen in their minds, the messengers could only 
offer up their city and pray that the conqueror would be 
merciful. At this Henry turned to confer with the duke of 
Clarence’; and, his anger having abated, he gave them time 
to treat, with promise that ne did well they might have 
grace. When they again pleaded for the sufferers in the 
ditch, he said that upon this matter he would take advice’. 
With that he bade adieu and left them. They walked back to 
the city with Umfraville, praising on the way the king’s looks, 
demeanour, and wisdom. 

‘What happened in the city is described in French sources, 
though the story is not contemporary and looks somewhat like 
anal terthought. The men of Rouen, itis said, would not listen 
to Henry's terms, but made preparations for setting fire to the 
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city and making a desperate attempt to break out during the 
night, whereupon Henry made some concessions in order that 
he might get the city undamaged!. However this may be, it is 
certain that next day two tents were pitched in the duke of 
Gloucester’s camp?, and the negotiations began. Inthe English 
pavilion were seven commissioners—the earls of Salisbury and 
‘Warwick, Lord Fitzhugh, Walter Hungerford, John Robsart, 
Gilbert Umfraville, and a Portuguese, Joao de Vasques of 
Almada’, whose presence is a singular evidence of the intimacy 
of the relationship between the two countries and a striking 
recognition of the help rendered by the Portuguese ships in 
the Seine. The French were represented by the abbot of 
St George de Boscherville, three clerks (one of them being 
Master Simon de Rondeman), three knights, three squires, 
and fourteen others, or twenty-four in alld, The bargaining 
went on for days. The English demanded much, the French 
offered little’, and at length the tents were struck, and the 
French envoys went sorrowfully back to the town. Here they 
were met by an infuriated crowd, who threatened to fire the 
gates and let the English in rather than face the horrors of the 
siege for another day#. On this they mounted the Porte St 
Hilaire and raised a shout, and when John Robsartapproached, 
they begged him to tell the king that they were ready to give in. 
‘The duke of Gloucester and the king conferred, and Archbishop 
Chichele came down from St Catherine's with an offer to 
mediate with the clergy in the city. ‘Two tents were again 
pitched, with third for the archbishop between them. When 
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daylight failed candles and torches were lit, and the talk went 
‘on far into the night. For four more days conversations con~ 
tinued, and on Jan. 13. settlement was at last reached!. The 
city was to submit itself wholly to the king’s mercy if not 
relieved by noon on Jan. 19. In case relief should be attempted, 
no help was to be extended to the rescuers from within the 
town. If it were not relieved, the town would pay 300,000 
crowns and surrender all horses, harness, armour, artillery, 
powder, and other material of war. All’ English’ prisoners 
would be released. All Normans in the garrison were to be 
held as prisoners; other soldiers might depart leaving all their 
possessions. The town should enjoy the privileges* granted to 
it before the reign of Philip VI, and those citizens who were 
prepared to take the oath of allegiance to the English king 
might keep their property. Eighty substantial hostages were 
given, and messengers were despatched to bear the news to 
Chatles VI and the dake of Burgundy3, The great supplies of 
food in the English camp were laid open for the needs of the 
famished city‘. It had been stipulated that the people in the 
ditches before the town were to be taken back and fed. The 
streets were to be cleansed and all dead bodies buried before 
the English entered’. The messenger® who took the news to 
the French king did not take long to make up his mind as to 
the possibility of rescue, Before he could reach Beauvais, the 
duke of Burgundy had left with the king and queen, and 
he must have had his interview at Beaumont-sur-Oise, where 
the royal party stayed from Jan, 13 to 157. The duke expressed 
admiration for the heroism of Rouen, and blamed the dauphin 
for the fact that he was not strong enough to attempt a rescue; 
he advised the citizens to capitulate on such terms as they 
could get. Then, ignoring the protests of deputations from 
unprotected Paris®, he moved further east, and on Jan. 22 
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reached Provins, where the party stayed four months, most of 
the army having already been disbanded!. 

The messenger did not return to Rouen, but sent word that 
no relief could be expected®, and on St Wulfstan's day, Jan. 19, 
the drama reached its end. The king was seated in great state 
in the Charterhouse, and Guy le Bouteiller, attended by a group 
of citizens, knecled before him and delivered up the kcys, 
which the king handed to the duke of Exeter, who had been 
appointed captain of the town?. The duke took the keys and 
rode to his camp at the Porte Beauvoisine, The gate was 
‘opened, and as the first party rode in, with horses neighing, 
banners fluttering, and pipes, clarions, and trumpets blaring, 
they shouted, “St George,” and, Welcome, Rone, our king's 
own right!"" and a crowd of emaciated Frenchmen answered 
“Welcomet!"’ It had not been possible to remove all the 
corpses, and many lay in the streets among the living who cried 
feebly for bread. The new captain entered the castle and then 
went the round of the walls and towers, and having set the 
guard and hoisted the banners of St George, the Gucen of 
Heaven, and the Trinity, he posted strong bodies of men about 
the town to prevent looting’, and made all ready for the king’s 
entry on the following day. 

On the morning of Jan, 208 King Henry rode with great 
ceremony to the Porte Beauvoisine, where he was met by three 
bishops, seven abbots, and a great throng of lesser clergy 
bearing relics and crosses. Archbishop Chichele was there 
with holy water. The king kissed some of the crosses’, and then 
went forward, But as in his passage through London two years 
before he would have no ostentatious glorification of his own 
person. No pipe or clarion pealed his victory, and it is re- 
markable that the writer who describes the scene in greatest 
detail spends all his eloquence on the king’s black horse, with 
its gold breast-cloth and housings of black damask*, Henry 
rode sadly through the crowded streets, amid the clangour of 

Thin, 445, 4463 Monstr. ii, 103; Le Fevre, i. 3953 Waurin, il. ag9, [Next day 
Charies VI wrote to Rheims apclogising for the withdrawal (Le Moyen Age, ser. th, 2X. 
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bells}, bringing up the long procession of chanting clergy®, and 
followed by a page bearing a lance with a fox’s brush fastened 
to the end, “whereby some wise men noted many things*,” 
though they might have spared their conjectures had they 
known that it was merely one of the badges of his family!. He 
alighted at the west door of the cathedral, and the clerks of his 
chapel went before him up the nave chanting the antiphon 
“Who is so great a lordS?”” He knelt in prayer at the high 
altar and offered thanks to God, and when Mass was done and 
the offering made, he rode to the castle, where he spent the 
night, 


§ Anus according to Pegs (4), he cea of the spetaton- 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 
ROUEN IN ENGLISH HANDS 


‘Tusne is a general tendency among modern French writers 
to represent the conquests of Henry V as having been made at 
the expense of an irreconcilable people, who merely submitted 
sullenly to forse majeure. This, however, is to ascribe wholly 
modern sentiments to the French of the fifteenth century, 
Heroic as the defence of Rouen unquestionably was, its leading 
motive was not the patriotic zeal which animates the French 
of to-day, Ever since the establishment of their commune, the 
life of the burgesses of Rouen had been a long struggle against 
the pretensions of their archbishops and kings, and now that 
they had been betrayed in their hour of need, they settled down 
without a murmur under the sway of a descendant of their 
ancient dukes. Even when Henry was dead and the national 
spirit was beginning to awake, there were many Frenchmen 
who would not join in the denunciations of the English king 
as a grasping tyrant, and we have the curious statement of a 
cautious opportunist who could not make up his mind whether 
he really was a tyrant or after all a just claimant to a title that 
was sound!, No such doubts, however, agitated the citizens 
of Rouen when Henry entered their city. Knowing well what 
their fate might have been, they welcomed him with gratitude 
and hailed him not only as duke but as king. Under the treaty 
of surrender, nine persons had been excluded from the king’s 
mercy. One of them was an Italian, whose subsequent fate 
does not seem to be known. The others were French—the 
bail (Guillaume Houdetot), the mayor (Jean Segneult), the 
archbishop's vicar-general (Robert de Livet), the captain of 
the crossbowmen (Alain Blanchard), the Jaii#i of Valmont, 
and three unnamed persons, two of whom were fishmongers 
(pisceners), while the third is called “that person who spoke 
the foul wordst,” a reference apparently to some insult shouted 


"Ou tyran par crudelité ou juste prosecuteur de son bon et vray tite 2 Dieu j'en 
lai le didinctibns Chaselan ted 

© Rym, ix. 6675 ef. Greg.» Chron. 137. Tradition added the name of Jean Jourdain, 
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from the walls, which it was justifiable, according to the 
military suet of that time, to wash out in blood. Whether 
the man of offensive tongue was ever given up we do not 
Know, but of the rest, Houdetot, Segneult, and the fish 
mongers saved their necks by money payments and soon 
fell in with the new regime. Robert de Livet was sent 
to England, where he was long supposed to have died in 
prison’, but recent research among the Chapter records at 
Rouen proves that by Oct. 11, 1424, he was again in possession 
of his canonry and that he spent his remaining years in the 
city, Alain Blanchard, however, who is charged by English 
writers with having perpetrated acts of special savagery on 
such prisoners as fell into his handst, could look for no 
clemency. Immediately after the king's entry hc was brought 
out and executed’, Modern writers usually denounce Henry's 
action as an indelible stain on his memory: but contemporary 
authoritics lend no countenance to the view that he was actuated. 
by mere wanton vindictiveness—conduct quite inconsistent 
with his usual policy towards the defenders of a captured town; 
and it is probable that he really wished to mark his indignation 
at some gross breach of the laws of honourable warfare®, 
Many of the defenders of Norman strongholds fell under 
suspicion of treason, and this blot has besmirched the name of 
Guy le Bouteiller. It is at least certain that three days after the 
king's entry he received safe-conduct to go where he liked?, 

* Le Fevre, i358) Waurin i. 2645 Norm. Chron. (Hellot), 211. Seyneult actually 
held the office of King’s Advocate at Rouen in 1422 (Chéruely Dom. Ang, ti 53). 

#Tit, Liv. 64) 685 Vita, 192 

3 Chéruel, Dom. Ang. 1. 2ty lic 48, 533 Puteux, 203. 

+ Ouerdourne, 2825 Vita, 200. 

# Beheaded, according to Monstrelet (ii. 307); but English wriers sry chat he was 
hanged (Otterhourne, 2825 Tit. Liv. 68, whose “cruel est alfixus” is Renaissance 
affection for Nauspernes ett"). 

Two centuries later French writer teated him as a martyr to his patsiotiom 
(eres. gg4s Pestin, 51). A story grew up that the English offered to let him of 
witha fine, but he answered that he had nothing to pay with, and even if he had, would 
not give it to save an Rnglishman from hie dishonour (the story appears in Saint. Poin, 
fii, t96, written in 1799, and in many later works). In 182g the story of Blanchard 
vwis dramatised and peeformed with success in both Rouen and Paris, Guy le Bovteiler 
figuring as the high-born villainy and two years Iater an effort was made (9 erect & 
monument to Blanchard at Rouen (Perrin, 51). But the moment was unpropitious, 
for 2 learned loyalist had been looking into the authorities, and finding that a year 
tcfove the siege Blanchard had mordered the king's representative, he denounced him 
a8 "the chief of a band of asasins," and stigmatied the whole legend as "pore in- 
vention” and "a lying allegation” (Liequet, 169, 175, 17759.)- Many wriers bave 
since tried to rehabilitate the cult but with litle success. 
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within a few weeks he took the oath of allegiance’; in March 
he received grants of confiscated lands?; and in April he was 
receiving the surrender of Normans loyal to Charles VI8. I 
is no wonder that he was “‘much blamed and reproached*, 
A contemporary who wrote at the court of the dauphin says that 
very few of the Norman nobility ever submitted to the con- 
queror®; and though his statement is contradicted by official 
recards®, it is true that some nobles suffered confiscation of 
their lands rather than recognise English rule’. Still, the 
number of knights and squires who submitted was enough for 
Henry to deem it convenient to summon thern to Rouen in 
two divisions when he wished to communicate to them cert: 
newly enacted ordinances*. The clergy were no less amenable. 
Within two months of the fall of Rouen the king had come to 
‘terms with most of the monasteries and other religious founda- 
tions of the diocese for the restitution of their property®. By 
the day after the king's entry the incumbents of fern parishes 
to the north had applied to be allowed to come with their 
parishioners and make their submission®, and we know of 
131 other clergy who submitted before two months were out, 
special facilities being offered to those who could not travel by 
reason of infirmity or poverty, This general compliance met 
with its reward, for within a year it was decreed!2 that the clergy 
of the province of Rouen were to remain free from all dues on 
corn, wine, beer, and other beverages, were not to be required 
to help in keeping watch and ward ot in cleaning and repairing: 
public ditches. 

Many Normans of humble birth accepted minor appoint- 
ments under the English¥, and a considerable number donned 


1 Monte. ii. jot Waurin, i, 263. 

3 For geants t9 him dated March 16, 1419, see Bréquigny, 63; Di 
Chirud, Dom, Ang”. 383 Lefirre Ponta, 

2 D.KR. xi. 771, * Monste ti. 308; Fenin, s69. # Juv, sas. 

* For submissions by many knights and squires, Feb. 24-March 20, 1419, se 
Bréquigny, £6, $8, 60, 62 8-,216,217, 215, 219, 2203 D-K.R. Xl 743, 7594 705, 767- 
Gf, "y eut plusieurs Normans qui se renditent Engles,” Feniny 105. 

7 On Feb. 9 a proclamation wes issued confiscaring the lands of laymen and es- 
iosiastics who had no yer submicied (Bréquignys 53; DKK. ali 754). 

The fist mecting, for those of the new builluges of Upper Normandy, was sam- 
rmoned for Feb, 28; the second, for those of Lower Normandy, for March 7 (Bréquignyy 
Hj DKR. xh. 734). 
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the St George's cross and joined the English forces in raiding 
the French!, As for the citizens of Rouen there is no question 
of their readiness to accept the lessons of the siege. It was 
about fifteen days before the mortality began to abate, but in an 
incredibly short time Rouen had returned to its normal life, 
a vast multitude of citizens taking the oath without scruple®. 
‘The day after che king’s entry such of the garrison as were not 
Normans and all who refused to swear allegiance marched out 
on foot, leaving all their horses, arms, and equipment. They 
were conducted along the north bank of the river as far as St 
George’s bridge, recently made by the English near Pont de 
TArche. Here every man was searched and deprived of every- 
thing save his clothes, two shillings and a staff®. They were 
there turned adrift. Most went fous, but a few reported 
themselves to the duke of Burgundy at Provins4, 

The king remained two months at Rouen and at once applied 
himself to organising the administration both of the town and 
of the duchy. There is a consensus of evidence that Henry's 
treatment of the town was conciliatory and that the changed 
conditions were accepted with equanimity by the inhabitants. 
Their immediate concern was the payment of the town’s 
enormous ransom. As might have becn expected, it proved 
impossible to collect, and stories issuing from the dauphin’s 
entourage asserted that the citizens were pitilessly pilled and 
flceced to meet the king’s demands®, But the evidence shows 
that he really exercised great moderation, postponing his claims 
till the people had hada breathing space. During the negotia- 
tions he had insisted that in estimating the indemnity of 
300,000 crowns, the crown should be valued at 25 sous or 
shillings. The French representatives urged that it should be 
reckoned at the customary rate of 20 sous, but “by smooth 
words and promises” they were induced to agree to the English 


09. 

® thid, 307 aq, LeFevre, i. 3573 Waurin, fi. 263, 2643 Juv. 545. J- Pages ats 
says that Henry gave cach of them a gown; bat the truth see to be that if a 
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demand, on the understanding, as they vainly pleaded after- 
wards, that they should really pay at the lower rate!. The 
agreement provided that half the amount should be paid when 
the English entered the town, and the rest a month later. But 
it at once became obvious that the conditions could not be 
fulfilled, Six months after the surrender, a large sum was still 
unpaid, and on July 23 the earl of Warwick and others were 
commissioned to treat with the citizens for a composition’, and 
subsequently it was agreed that they should pay an annwal sam 
of 80,000 crowns*. It was obvious that many were removing 
from the town in order to eseape their liability5, and it was 
ordered that no one was to be allowed to leave Rouen without 
a billet for which four sous had to be paid®, Additional hostages 
were required to guarantee the payment of the sum annually 
due, and these were kept in the castle, or at Pont de l’Arche, 
or in other strong places?, though the rigour of their treatment 
was modified after a few months’, Despite all the pressure 
applied, instalments came in very slowly, and after twelve 
years more than 40,000 crowns remained unpaid?. 

One valuable reform introduced at once into his new domains 
by Henry was the imposition of a uniform standard of weights 
and measures for the whole of Normandy, instead of the per- 
plexing diversity that had previously prevailed. By a pro- 
clamation dated Feb. 15, 1419, he established the Rouen 
standard for grain, the Arques standard for liquids, the Paris 
ell as the measure for cloth, and the Troyes marke as the standard. 
of weight, 

It had been stipulated in the capitulation that the king might 
take a plot of land, within or without the walls, on which to 


1 “Nous aurions le rabbais"” Chéruel, Dom. Ang. ii. 65, (That the English in- 
sisted on the higher rate is clear from Fer. Accts. 69, F.] 
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build palace, provided that he should compensate the dis- 
possessed owner!, He accordingly purchased a site on the 
waterside, just within the walls at the south-west corner of the 
city®, Here he built a strong fortress®. It was designed by 
Jeanson Salvart, the cathedral architect’, and was to have been 
completed in eighteen months®, a large number of carpenters, 
sawyers, and other workmen being brought from England to 
assist in the work®, In 1444, however, it was still unfinished’, 
and in 1447 Salvart died®. It had nevertheless a long history. 
Henry V had intended it to be a safe residence, which might 
defy any rising in the city; he constructed a covered way 
connecting it with the castle®, and long after the latter was in 
ruins, it was the strongest place in Rouen™, In addition, Henry 
rebuilt the barbican at the southern end of the bridge", trans- 
forming it into a rectangular fort Ranked by four towers!, 
henceforth known as the Little Castle, 

Owing to the excellent commissariat of the English, their 
losses during the siege were slight compared with those of the 
French, Nevertheless a number of important men perished. 
‘Among these were the prior of Kilmainham}4, Gilbert Talbot!’, 
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and Edward Holland, count of Mortain?. Talbot's death caused 
a vacancy in the order of the Garter, in which there were at 
the time three other gaps—one occasioned by the death of the 
count of Holland in 1417, the second by that of Richard Lord. 
Grey of Codnor on Aug. 1, 14182, and the third by that of 
John Blount’, killed in single combat at Rouen as described 
above. 


ee exth occurred between Ost, 6 and 22 (D.K.R, wl, 7475 Devons 357). Che 
Page, 


Ing. post mort. iv. 53; G-E.C. (ed. Gibbs), vi. 1293 Beltz,clvili; Kingsford, Lit. 
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He had suecesded to the stall of the earl of Oxford on Feb. 15, 1417 (Belt, clvii). 


CHAPTER LIX 
FURTHER BARGAINING 


Wey the envoys from Rouen spoke of communicating 
with the duke of Burgundy before they could surrender, Henry 
replied that the duke already knew all that he needed to know, 
for messengers had often passed between them during the 
siege’. It will be remembered, however, that before the siege 
began, Henry had been forced to recognise the duke as an 
enemy, and it was not long before the Armagnac party took 
advantage of the new position. On Sept. 18, 1418, Guillaume 
de Baus, master of the household to the dauphin, had been sent 
from Niort to confer with the duke of Clarence before Rouen®, 
and on Oct, 3 he was granted a safe-conduct for an interview 
with the king®. Eleven days later further safe-conducts were 
made out for the archbishop of Tours (Jacques Gelu) and 
Jean de Norry, with other representatives of the dauphin, 
who were prepared to treat for peace and an alliance with 
England!. On Oct. 26 fourteen exalted personages were 
appointed to confer with them on the English side®. 

An important document still extant® shows that at this 
particular moment these overtures from the dauphin were very 
welcome to Henry. He saw that his hold on his conquests was 
insecure. No single lord of any consequence had come over 
to him, while the land was full of ‘‘brigands” who attacked 
such people as had submitted to the English, If no terms were 
made, he would have to go further and further on his career of 
conquest, while if he concentrated on the defence of Normandy 
—the soundest policy—he would have to pay his troops 
regularly, whereas he was depending upon plunder to keep 


1 J, Page, a1 * Beaucourt, i. 283. 

3 Rym. ix. 624. 

4 Bréquigns, 2095 D.K.R. ali, 7015 Beaucourt i. 283. A secretary of the duchess 
of Anjou, Guiot de Pressy, was granted a safe-conduct on the sameday (Rym, lo. cit; 
D.K.R. xli.699), He wasagain with Henry on Dec. 15, when he received asafe-conduct 
to.go back to the duchess of Anjou and to return (Rym. ix. 559; D.KLR. xh. 704) 
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down their demands'. His envoys were therefore instructed* 
to treat for a marriage between himself and the French king's 
daughter Catherine, and to ascertain what dowry she would 
bring. It was to be understood that Normandy must not be 
a subject of bargaining; any offer of territory on the part of the 
French must refer to lands not yet in Henry’s possession, Ih 
effect he would be satisfied with nothing less than the terms of 
the treaty of Brétigny, together with the cession of Flanders. 
and the coast between Gravelines and the Somme, Even if 
such an offer were made, it would be doubtful whether the 
dauphin was strong enough to give effect to it. A truce there 
fore would be more acceptable than a so-called peace; and 
secing that during a truce Henry would suspend his claim to 
the French crown, the other side ought to give him something 
substantial in return. As to the duke of Burgundy (with whom 
he had no alliance), though his party seemed to be the strongest 
power in France, yet with Ged’s help Henry would shake his 
authority in one day, believing as he did that he was almost 
impotent in Paris. And lastly, if the dauphin should agree to 
Henry's demands, the English envoys were to ask how and 
when the unconquered parts should be handed over. More- 
over, should an alliance be formed and English troops be used 
to break the power of the Burgundians, would the English be 
allowed to have Flanders, Artois, and the Boulonnais (or at 
least St Omer) in full sovereignty for their pains? A separate 
truce had just been concluded with the young count of 
Armagnac? and the lord of Albret’, who had given an under- 
taking that they would submit to King Henry even though these 
negotiations should come to nothings; and it was expressly 
arranged that their representatives should not be allowed to 
take part, though they were to be honourably treated and 
induced if possible to further the king’s views. Armed 
with these instructions seven English envoys® proceeded to 
Alengon, where on Nov. 1c they were met by six representa- 


1 CF.A. Collins vil, 106, which shows that some of the captains who lefe England, 
in August, 2417, had received no pay on June 29 of the next year. 
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tives of the dauphin', headed by Jean de Norry. Others of 
the deputation were Robert de Braquemont, ex-admiral of 
France, and Louis de Chalon, who had just been dispossessed 
of his county of Tonnerre by the duke of Burgundy®, No 
special representatives of the duchess of Anjou seem to have 
been included. 

An extremely curious report of the proceedings has been 
preserved’, For a while, it is stated, both sides sat perfectly 
silent. At length Master Philip Morgan introduced himself 
and his colleagues by name, and begged the French to be good 
enough to state what they had to propose. Thereupon they 
withdrew for a while, and when they came back much time was 
spent in discussing whether they should converse in Latin or 
another tongue. Then, credentials having been verified, the 
English withdrew to arrange what should be done next; and 
on their return Morgan said that he gathered that the dauphin 
was inclined for peace and he would be glad to hear his in- 
tentions. The French asked for time, and it was agreed to 
adjourn till next morning. 

"When the proceedings were resumed, Morgan, after another 
long silence, urged that as the dauphin had been the first to 
open negotiations, it was only reasonable that his representa- 
tives should begin by making some definite proposal. Again 
the other side withdrew, and on their return Jean de Norry, 
speaking in French, disclaimed any special desire for peace on 
the part of the dauphin, who had merely sent to Henry on 
hearing that he was willing to treat. Surely then the first 
proposal should come from the English king, Next the English 
urged that all speeches should be in Latin, and after more 
deliberation apart, there followed a further altercation as to 
who should begin. At length, however, the French produced 
a written statement, in which they offered to give up Saintonge, 
Agenais, Périgord, the Limousin, Angoumois, Rouergue, and 
Poitou, but were silent as to Touraine, Maine, Anjou, and 
Lower Normandy, which was already in Henry's possession. 
‘The English envoys had no hesitation in replying that the 
offer was altogether insufficient; much more had been offered 
when the French lords wanted help against the duke of 
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Burgundy in 14122. The French dilated upon the immense 
size of the territory they were willing to cede—a district as 
large as Aragon ot Navarre—to which the English answered 
that it mattered not how large it was; what they looked to was 
its size compared with that of the rest of France, and if this were 
regarded it was insufficient and small. After this they separated 
for the night, 
Next ey began with the usual silence, the rest of the 
morning being spent in arranging in what order the different 
parts of the question should be approached, That afternoon 
and the whole of the following day were wasted in fruitless 
talk. The morning session of the 14th opened with the usual 
sulky silence till at length Jean de Norry rose, apparently with 
something new to say. But first he wanted an assurance that 
Henry really wished to ally with the dauphin and help him to 
put down his enemies, to which the English circumspectly 
replied that they could not deal with that until they knew more 
about the ‘‘offer.” The deadlock was again got over by the 
skill of Philip Morgan, Norry agreeing to proceed on receiving 
an assurance that what he was about to say would be kept a 
rofound secret. He then added to the previous offer all 
pper Normandy north of the Seine, except the city and 
batliage of Rouen, and promised that if the united forces 
should capture Artois and Flanders, the English should have 
arshare’of the winnings. After having the terms put down in 
writing the English party rejected them as one-sided and in- 
adequate. Next day the French made another offer. If they 
might keep Poitou and Saintonge, they would let Henry have 
an equivalent amount of land in Normandy. Norry had spoken 
in French and “somewhat diffusely,” and the English, not 
being sure whether they had correctly understood him, asked 
if the offer was identical with the treaty of Brétigny, and he 
said that it was. The proposal having been written down was 
debated till nightfall, but next day the English, having 
looked carefully into the terms, pointed out that they did 
not correspond at all to the treaty. Norry excuted himself 
lamely on the ground that he had not been quite sure of the 
boundaries defined in the treaty, and suggested modifications 
of his proposals to the accompaniment of running criticisms 


from the English, At length Morgan asked if by “holding” 
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the lands, the French meant holding as a vassal or in full 
sovereignty. Next day, when an answer was to be given, Norry 
said that this question was so difficult that they had better deal 
with some of the other points first; he supposed, however, that 
the English king, being a just and conscientious man, did not 
wish to hold the provinces concerned differently from his for- 
bears, Morgan pointed out that Henry was rightful king of 
France—a title never claimed by the earlier dukes of Normandy; 
in France therefore he would recognise no overlord but God; 
nor would he accept as part of a bargain what he had in his 
power already. ‘The French could only say that on the question 
of vascalage they had no instructions; but no doubt ifa personal 
mecting could’ be arranged between the dauphin and the 
English king, the matter could be settled. It was, however, 
answered that such a meeting would be useless until pre- 
liminaries had been fully discussed; whereupon the French 
urged that the English should say what sort of offer they were 
looking for. Then followed more idle conversation, and pro- 
Saline were adjourned for several days, till Noy. 21, In the 
interval the English were approached by the two agents who 
had first opened negotiations at Rouen; these said that the 
French spokesmen really had further powers which they had 
not divulged. This statement did not make for mutual con- 
fidence, nor were prospects improved when Norry, on the 
resumption of discussion, likened the English envoys to the 
devil’. Nevertheless, he now declared that he offered all the 
concessions of the treaty of Brétigny, after which the English 
suggested that to prevent subscquent misunderstanding it 
would be well to discuss in detail what the terms of the “Great 
Peace’” exzctly implied. The ensuing debate, however, only 
emphasised the fact that no agrcement was possible unless the 
dauphin would hand over the ceded landsin full sovereignty. The 
French again said that they lacked instructions on this point; 
the English reiterated their king's claim to the throne, hinted 
that he might abate his demands if the negotiations went on, but 
declared that in any case the French must give him complete 
lordship over Tourainc, Anjou, Mainc, and Flanders, together 
with the lordships of Beaufort and Nogent®, The French begged 
1 “Nos tempeantes Insidiztoris more" ym. i. 64 
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that something more reasonable might be put forward; where- 
upon Morgan asserted that their master had offered still more 
some time ago, as he could prove in writing, and that afier all 
the English king was only asking for what his predecessors had. 
Thereupon all got out of their seats, and talked and talked till 
the English managed put the question; Supposing the 
negotiations continued, would the French try to induce their 
side to accept Henry's terms? The reply was that they could 
not go a step further than they had done. Following his in- 
structions, Morgan put one more point: Supposing an agree- 
ment were after all arranged, what steps would the dauphin 
take to have it carried out? The answer was that the lands in 
question belonged to the dauphin, and he could do what he 
liked with them. But the English rejoined that the dauphin 
was still under age, that he might revoke everything afterwards 
on the ground that his father was the real king, that most of the 
French nobility were against him, and that even if hereally were 
regent, the king could cancel his appointment at any time, The 
French then spent some time trying to prove that the principal 
nobles, except of course the duke of Burgundy, were on the 
dauphin’s side. Then, as though despairing of a successful 
issue, Morgan called Heaven and Earth to witness that the 
bloodshed that must follow would be on the dauphin's head, 
but ended fecbly by asking if there were anything else on which 
the French were authorised to speak. They replied that they 
had instructions regarding the suggested marriage between 
King Henry and the princess Catherine, but as the larger 
matter had broken down, they preferred now not to enter upon 
the smaller one. Moreover, the term specified on their safe- 
sonducts would expire in six days and they must depart. 
Nevertheless they met once again on the next day, when Morgan 
stid that experience had now taught them what the French 
really meant. They might rest assured that such proposals as 
they had been putting forward would never lead to peace. 
Still, the Frenchmen would not give up hope. Why should 
there not be a short truce to Iast (say) till Candlemas? “Put 
your suggestions in writing,” said Morgan; but unless they 
had something better to say than what he had just heard, it 
‘was virtually certain that nothing would come of it. Thereupon 
the Frenchmen rose and abruptly took their leave. 

The curious report just summarised is signed by a notary, 
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Richard Cowdray, who afterwards became clerk to the king’s 
Council. If it were not for the king’s own statement that the 
English envoys had full powers!, we should be inclined to look 
upon the proceedings at Alencon as informal preliminaries 
rather than a serious attempt to conclude a definitive peace. 
At any rate the whole of the original fourteen envoys were still 
treated as if they were the only authorised spokesmen for 
England, and while the altercations at Alencon were in progress 
an additional paper of instructions, dated Nov. 14, was sent to 
them!, 

In all probability Henry did not regard these negotiations 
very seriously. For on Oct. 26—the very day when he gave 
his careful instructions to the Alengon envoys—he wrote to 
the duke of Burgundy® offering to give a fair hearing to any 
reasonable terms he might propose. On Nov. 1 the duke 
returned a reply asking for safe-conducts for nine envoys who 
would discuss a settlement. The safe-conducts were issued on 
Nov. 34 and by Nov. 178 eight envoys were accredited to 
negotiate for peace with the king of England on behalf of the 
duke of Burgundy, The embassy was Beaded by Bernard de 
Chevenon, bishop of Beauvais, who was authorised to speak in 
the name of the king of France, and was accompanied by 
Cardinal Orsini8, who was still trying to mediate. The English 
were represented by Archbishop Chichele, Bishop Langley 
the chancellor, the earl of Warwick, and others, including 
Hungerford, Morgan, and Stokes, who had been at Alencon’. 
The conference opened at Pont de l’Arche at the beginning of 
December®, From the outset the old trifling again appeared. 
‘The French wanted to use their own tongue instead of Latin, 
and though Cardinal Orsini wrote to Henry bringing his 
personal influence to bear, the king took a serious view of the 
demand, and in a letter of Dec. 4 urged the cardinal to dissuade 
the French from pressing this “unwonted thing®.” Latin was 
the universal diplomatic language, while neithér he, his 
council, nor his envoys could properly write, understand, or 
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speak French*, Days were consumed over this academical 
dispute, and on Dec. 9 the cardinal went in person to St 
Catherine’s abbey, and had a four hours’ conversation with 
Henry®, They discussed the language question and the ex- 
tension of the safe-conducts, which would soon expire; but the 
king would not agree to treat for peace until the New Year had 
opened, hoping that by then Rouen would have fallen, On the 
language dispute, seeing the cardinal still inclined to support 
the French, he gave way so far as to agree that the French 
cnvoys might speak French, provided that his might speak 
English and that all proposals when reduced to writing should 
be accompanied by a Latin translation. The cardinal had 
brought with him a picture of the princess Catherine, It was 
painted from life’, and Henry liked it very much‘, But he had 
asked for 1,000,0c0 gold crowns' as a dowry, together with 
Normandy, Aquitaine, Ponthicu and other lordships named in 
the treaty of Brétigny, and with regard to this he was in no 
mood for discussion®, [t was growing, dark when the conversa- 
tion drew to a close, and as Henry asked the cardinal not to 
leave that night, Orsini sent off a message announcing what 
had occurred, and requesting the French envoys to let him 
have their decision by eleven o'clock next morning. The 
message was delivered at Pont de l’Arche at two in the morning 
of Dec. 10. The envoys were called together at daybreak, and 
at once accepted the conditions as to language; with regard to 
the dowry, however, they asked for an extension of time, for 
the duke of Burgundy could not take the responsibility of 
agrccing to the demands respecting the king's inheritance’. 
They withdrew to Pontoise to explain the state of affairs to the 
king, the queen, and the duke, while the cardinal, who seems 
to have been anxious to go home, returned at once to [taly to 
report his failure to the pope®. 

lenry has been credited. with “an astute diplomacy which 
kept the French divided while Rouen perished™®,” and modern 
writers alternate between admiration of his skill and condemna- 
tion of his duplicity. But the truth apparently is that both 
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Armagnacs and Burgundians were bidding strongly against 
cach other for English help, and Henry was willing to grant it 
to whichever of them was the readier to accept his terms. 

The fall of Rowen caused a renewed eagerness for Henry's 
friendship. During the siege, indeed, a safe-conduct had been 
issued for the duke of Brittanyl: on Jan. 12, 14192, the truce 
with him was prolonged till Nov. 1; 2 further safe-conduct for 
him was issued on Feb. 12°,andon March 5 he came to Rouen 
with 500 horsemen, was received with special magnificence, 
and after much friendly converse arranged for the prolongation 
of the truce in an amended form till Christmas®, with the 
understanding, it is said, that even after that date neither party 
should make war on the other except after six months’ notice’, 
While he was at Rouen the duke despatched messengers beth 
to the dauphin at Montargis and to King Charles and the duke 
of Burgundy at Provins, so that there can be no doubt that all 
those interested were kept informed of what was occurring’. 
The duke returned through Caen and Bayeux, and was at Dol 
by March 28% He left at Rouen Henri du Juch to act as 
intermediary in any further dealings*, and probably intended 
to make another visit to Rouen soon afterwards”. The course 
of events, however, led him to change his purpose. 

About the same time the duchess of Anjou was likewise 
bargaining for an extension of the truce which protected her 
Jands from attack. Envoys from her were at Rouen carly in 
February, and by the 15th had secured a prolongation of the 
agreement tothe Octaves of Easter!, The count of Armagnac 
and the lord of Albret were also resolved to cling to English 
help. On Feb. 15 the truce with them was prolonged from 

ster to the ensuing midsummer, and safe-conducts were 
issued for these great Gascon lords to go where they would in 
“France or Normandy*®, 

Such dealings with the invader indicate the complete collapse 
ofall Armagnac resistance and the utter feebleness of the party. 
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The failure of recent negotiations did not prevent the dauphin 
from renewing his effort to reach an understanding with the 
English. The suggestion of a personal interview between him 
and Henry, put fend by his envoys at Alengon, had already 
been made by him in a letter to the English king written on 
Nov. 15, 14181, and received on Nov. 24. In his reply, dated 
Nov. 2, Henry said that no such meeting could be considered 
till Rouen was in his hands, and if it ever did take place, he 
would expect something different from the paltry offers that 
had just been made at Alengon?. By Christmas, however, 
arrangements for a renewal of the negotiations were well 
advanced, and on Jan. 1, the day when Rouen began to treat 
for surrender, permits were issued for the dauphin’s emissaries 
to come to Louviers*. On the 1sth, however, they were 
granted safe-conducts for a visit to Rouent, and'on Jan. 21, 
Archbishop Chichele, Bishops Ware and Beaufort, Walter 
Hungerford, John Kemp, and Richard Cowdray were com- 
missioned to treat with them for a final peace®. Various inter- 
views took place in the church of the Black Friars, and on 
Feb, 12° it was agreed that a personal mecting between Henry 
and the dauphin should take place on Mid-Lent Sunday, 
March 26; before then the English envoys would be at Evreux 
and the French envoys at Dreux to make final arrangements 
for the interview at some place midway between the two?. In 
the meantime an armistice was arranged for the whole of the 
country between the Seine and the Loire. It was to last till 
April 23, and the necessary officers were appointed to deal with 
infractions of its terms®, On March 9 Archbishop Chichcle and 
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Bishop Beaufort were authorised to issue passes for the dauphin’s 
cenvoys!, and King Henry arrived at Evreux on the 2§th?. But 
there was no dauphin at Dreux; in fact no meeting-place had 
been fixed?; and all the plans for the interview melted away. 
In the first week of April the English court moved on to 
Vernon, where the king remained quietly in the castle till 
nearly the end of May*. 

The English chroniclers cry out upon the faithlessness and 
treachery of the dauphin®, and an interesting private letter, 
written by an English soldier at Evreux on April 38, takes the 
view that the king had been fooled, denounces “all the ambas- 
sadors that we deal with" as “double and false,” and gloomily 
opines that there is now no protpect of peace. Though Henry 
altcrwards made much diplomatic use of the dauphin’s breach 
of faith, he could afford to regard it with equanimity, for he 
was already deep in another intrigue with the duke of 
Burgundy. 
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CHAPTER LX 
THE CONFERENCE OF MEULAN 


Jusr as the dauphin refused to accept the failure at Alencon 
as final, so the duke of Burgundy did not allow the fruitlessness 
of the conference at Pont de I'Arche to discourage him. Even 
before Rouen fell envays of his were on their way for an auclience 
at St Catherine’st. On Feb. 14 it was known that ambassadors 
were coming ftom the king of France?, and on Feb. 23 the 
earl of Warwick, John Grey, and Masters John Kemp 
and John Stafford were commissioned to confer with them’, 
‘The’ French envoys—the duke of Brittany, Jean de Vergy, 
Regnier Pot, and six others—were appointed at Provins on 
Feb, 264; safe-conducts for them, except the duke, were issued 
on March 188; and after meetings at Mantes without the duke, 
the two parties held at Rouen several discussions in which he 
took part®, The details of the negotiations were kept a profound 
secret at the time’, but we know all about them now. The 
English pressed for the lands ceded by the treaty of Brétigny, 
the duchy of Normandy, and whatever else they held in France, 
all in full sovereignty®; and the French agreed to submit this 
demand to the duke. The result was that at Mantes, on 
March 30, three French commissioners offered to yield the 
lands in ‘question, though they said nothing as to the terms on 
which they were to be held, and declared their willingness to 
treat further for a permanent peace and a marriage alliance, it 
being understood that Henry was prepared to modify his claim 
to the crown®. On April 7 representatives of the two sides met 
again at Vernon, whither Henry had transferred his quarters, 
and agreed that the English king should meet the king and 
queen of France and the duke of Burgundy on May 5 at some 
place betwecn Mantes and Pontoise, the princess Catherine 
‘being present. In the meanwhile a truce was to be observed 
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in all the region between the Seine and the Somme and up to 
the walls of Calais, as well as in that part of the country between 
the Seine and the Loire that was actually in the obedience of 
the duke of Burgundy. But the benefits of the truce were not 
to apply to places in Normandy which had not yet submitted, 
to other towns then being besieged, or to persons of the 
Armagnac party!, 

‘These preliminaries—for they were no more—having been 
settled, the earl of Warwick and other commissioners were 
despatched with an armed escort to interview the duke of 
Burgundy at Provins®. The Armagnacs were roaming with 
little check over the country north and east of Paris, and at 
Charmes the party was ambushed by Tanneguy du Chastel, the 
assailants, however, being beaten off with a loss of forty killed®, 
On April to Warwick reached Provins4; next day he was 
entertained at supper by the duke®; but he soon returned to 
Vernon, whence, with a further commission dated April 22, 
he went to Troyes, whither the king and queen had gone for 
Easter, At Troyes on April 18 Charles had issued a document 
making arrangements for the truce agreed upon at Vernon’. 
Warwick and his fellows were authorised to take sureties, to 
make final arrangements for the coming meeting, and to settle 
details as to dowry in view of a possible marriage of Henry and 
the princess Catherine’. May 15 had heen fixed as the date of 
the interview between the kings, but on May 6 three French 
envoys asked for a postponement on account of the sickness 
of Charles. Henry consented, and the date was altered to 
May 303, 

On May 9 the commissioners decided that the meeting 
should take place in a large field? just outside the west gate of 
Mculan™, The spot is minutely defined in the official document 
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as lying opposite an island in the Seinc!, with the river for its 
boundary on the south, a marsh on the north, a stream bi- 
secting it from north to south, and the road that entered the 
town by the Porte de Mculan traversing it from west to cast®, 
The whole space was to be enclosed with wooden palisades, 
while sharp stakes were to be driven into the river bed fr from the 
ends of the palisade to the island, Across the enclosed arca 
two trenches were to be dug, dividing it into three parts, of 
which the one nearest Meulan was to be for the French, the 
one farthest away for the English. Each nation was to keep 
to its own ground, which would be trenched and paled like a 
separate camp, the only difference between the two being that 
on the side cing the centre the English fence was only one 
foot high, while that of the French was much higher in order 
to serve as a protection in case of an attack by the English 
archers, a danger from which the English were free, as the 
French had no long bows*. Neither side was to bring more 
than ts00 armed ment. The middle space was reserved for 
the negotiators, and was entered by three fenced passages from 
cither side, each guarded by fifty soldiers, and when on the 
opening day of the proceedings a foolhardy Englishman, 
wishing to show off, jumped into the forbidden arca, he was 
promptly gibbeted by order of the marshal. It was also pro- 
claimed that any man would be beheaded if he used offensive 
words, or tried to scize another for debt or breach of faith, or 
started wrestling or putting the stone, or doing anything that 
might tend to uproar5. In the middle of the field there were 
two tents where the monarchs could confer apart with their 
counsellors, and at the very centre, thirty-six measured feet 
from each tent, draped with gold cloth and rich hangings 
embroidered with lilics and leopards, and enclosed within a 
further palisade, was the pavilion where the meeting was 
actually to take place’. 

Itwas probably on May 26 that Henry moved out from Vernon 
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and took up his quarters at Mantes!, which had long since sub- 
mitted to the duke of Clarence, the leading townsmen having 
come out to meet him and hand over the keysat the news of his 
approach?. On the came day the king of France, Queen Isabel, 
and the duke of Burgundy left Provins, reaching Pontoise on 
the evening of May 28%. Meantime the field at Meulan was 
busy with preparations, The English portion was full of tents 
brigh t with gold lilies, leopards, and other gay devices, while 
at the other end the French had made their camp like a town, 
with streets and pascages between the lines’, On May 29 
representatives of each side received from the principals an 
oath that there should be no underhand dealing at the meeting®. 
Next day? Henry was early on the field accompanied by his two 
brothers, the duke of Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and many 
other notables. At two o'clock loud trumpeting and minstrelsy 
announced the arrival of Queen Isabel in a rich litter, accom- 
panied by her damsels and attended by the duke of Burgundy. 
Charles VI could not appear, for he was suffering from one of 
his periodical fits of frenzy8, When the queen had alighted, 
the earl of Warwick was sent to inform her of the order of the 
day's proceedings, From each side sixty lords and knights and 
sixteen councillors were to be admitted to the deliberations. 
When their names had been called and verified’, a signal was 
given, and Queen Isabel and King Henry left their tents at the 
same moment, and preceded by their counsellors in procession 
two by two, walked slowly to a spot marked witha stake. Here 
Henry kissed the queen’s hand, while the duke of Burgundy 
bowed his head and slightly crooked his knee as the king 
embraced him. Henry then Ied the queen into the central 
pavilion, where two thrones were set up about twelve feet 
apart. When both were seated, the earl of Warwick, speaking 
in French, explained to the quecn the purpose of the meeting. 
Little else was done that day, and though the proceedings lasted 
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till seven o'clock they seem to have consisted mostly of feasting 
and ceremonial. At the close Henry departed to Mantes and 
Isabel to Pontoiset. 

Two days later all met again, and this time the princess 
Catherine was present?. She was escorted by the duke of 
Burgundy's young nephew, the count of St Pol, and very 
charming she must have looked, for 3000 florins had been 
spent upon her dresses and other finery for the day, in spite of 
the destitution of the country. The English marked the sweet- 
ness of her maiden blush as Henry kissed her and took her 
hand before following her into the tent, Catherine did not 
appear again at Meulan, but Henry was conquered at first 
sight, and three months later, when he heard of the murder 
at Montereau, his first cry was that now he would have the 
Iady Catherine, for whom he had so greatly longed. Other 
meetings followed on June s and 8% and each time there 
was dinner and great ceremony. At the first meeting it had 
been decided that the conferences should be continued until 
some final decision was taken about the conclusion of peace, and 
that if nevertheless they should fail to attain this end, at least 
eight days’ notice should be given before the resumption of 
hostilities®. In the actual negotiations the English king was 
to be represented by a committee consisting of Archbishop 
Chichele, Bishop Beaufort, and the dukes of Clarence, Glou- 
cester, and Exeter, who were fully empowered to treat for a 
final peace and a marriage between Henry and Catherinc®. 
But no sooner were vital questions approached than it appeared 
that in spite of all preliminary discussion, there was still a great 
difference of opinion on fundamentals, When Henry claimed 
that his hold on Normandy and all the territory covered by the 
treaty of Brétigny must be absolutely independent, the French 
raised objections. When on the other hand they required that 
he should renounce all claims to Touraine, Anjou, Maine, 
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Brittany and Flanders, and that he should give up his claims 
in Ponthiew and Montreuil in return for an equivalent in 
Aquitaine, he refused to listen. When they insisted that any 
final peace should apply to the allies of both parties, Henry 
would not hear of the inclusion of the Scots. When they argued. 
that from the 800,000 crowns promised as Catherine's dow: 
there should be deducted 600,000 that should have been 
returned with Richard II’s queen, Isabel of France, on that 
king’s deposition, he said that this matter should be considered. 
in connection with the English claim for the arrears of the 
ransom of King John; and on their demanding a further rebate 
of 400,000 crowns on account of Isabel’s jewels, he said that 
they were not worth a quarter of that sum. The French after- 
wards blamed Henry for making extraordinary demands}, but 
from the outset he knew that the duke of Burgundy was in- 
dining towards an alliance with the dauphin, and quite early 
in the conference it was known that Tanneguy du Chastel and 
other envoys from the dauphin had arrived at Pontoise bent on 
wrecking the negotiations*. Each night as the principals re- 
turned from Meulan to Pontoise, the arguments of the day 
were minutely scanned and the most was made of difficulties. 
The duke seemed wavering, and sought the advice of two 
learned clerks of his own party. One of them, Nicolas Raolin’, 
urged that they must perforce conciliate the king of England 
if France was not to change her lord. He was too powerful, 
and his conquests must be accepted as accomplished facts. 
Besides, everybody knew that the dauphin had been treating 
with him, and the best course therefore was to be beforehand. 
When the bargain was completed, the dauphin would certainly 
come into line, and Paris and other cities would follow Rouen 
and recognise the inevitable, The other clerk, Jean Rapiout, 
took up the opposite attitude. ‘* The king of France,” he: said, 
“cannot give away rights inherited from his forbears,” and 
even if he could, why should he give them up to the son of a 
usurpert, whose contracts would all be annulled when the 
avenger overthrew his dynasty? Besides, how did they know 
that the vassals affected would be content to change their 
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allegiance? The treaty of Brétigny had broken down before, 
and how could they expect to revive it now? This speech made 
the greater impression on the duke. It is clear that Henry's 
full terms had not previously been disclosed to the duke’s 
supporters}, and now that the facts were getting out, he began 
to see that his attitude towards Henry's claims was viewed with 
undisguised apprehension by many of his own party; and we 
have it on the authority of Queen Isabel herself that though 
Henry's terms were agreeable to her and the duke, they were 
warned that to accept them publicly would cause all the nobles 
and towns among their supporters to go over to the dauphin, 
The duke at once began to withdraw from his difficult position. 
When the time came to formulate in writing the promises 
that he had been willing to make by word of mouth’, he 
raised objections, and wanted Henry to bind himself never to 
accept the crown of France, whether by purchase, cession, 
transfer, or in any other way whatsoever. Henry regarded this 
demand as prejudicial to his rights and derogatory to his 
honourt. Ata private interview with the duke at Meulan, he 
told him hotly® that his actions showed that the conference was 
only talk. The dauphin’s agents, he knew, were busy at 
Pontoise, and he must have a final answer®. For himself, he 
would gladly go forward with the bargain and the marriage 
scheme, “but if this is not to be, we will hustle the king out 
of his kingdom and you with him!"’ “Sire,” retorted the duke, 
“you will be pretty tired ere you fling us out. Be very sure of 
that?!’ The exact date of this meeting is not known®; but a 
note of discord was struck on June 10 when Henry ordered 
that no food should be sent out of Normandy, as merchants 
from Paris and elsewhere were coming to buy provisions pre- 
sumably to victual French towns and strongholds®, When the 
French arrived at the conference ground on June 13, they found 
the English drawn up with spears and banners at the very edge 
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of their encampment, rumours having been circulated that they 
might be attacked. Nevertheless the day passed pleasantly, with 
the usual dinner, and at the next conference, on June 16, King 
Henry made amends by feasting not only his own men but the 
French also, giving them specially good fare. Suspicion, how- 
ever, continued to grow, and the air was full of disturbing 
rumours, The principals met again on June 22 and June 30%} 
but this was the end of discussion. For when Henry came on 
the ground according to arrangement on July 3, neither the 
queen nor the duke appeared, On the sth Archbishop Chichele 
and the earl of Warwick were deputed to proceed to Pontoise 
to ascertain on what day it would be convenient to have another 
personal interview about the marriage, But the duke refused 
to see them, alleging that the English proposals were vague, 
unreasonable and obscure®. Thus the conference ended, its only 
result being that Henry's eagerness for the marriage was in- 
creased®, In England the view was officially promulgated that 
a treaty of peace had been arranged before the meeting at 
Meulan—presumably at Mantes and Vernon—that in this 
Henry had agreed to accept less than his full rights, but that 
the French would not agree to any reasonable final arrange- 
ment’. 

Theexplanation of the duke’s conduct lies partly in his relations 
with the dauphin, In the latter part of the winter the Armagnac 
troops had been very aggressive. On Feb. 25 they captured 
Beaumont-sur-Oise®, on March 8 Soissons®, it was doutstless 
this activity that led the duke of Burgundy to send messengers 
to the dauphin with proposals for a truce, which was concluded, 
though in somewhat vague terms,on May 1.419. In consequence, 
emissaries of the dauphin, as we have seen, were able to make 
mischief at Pontoise during the conferences at Meulan. Mean- 
while, a complete reconciliation was being promoted by Alan 
Via, 224, Tein. 448. 
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of Kerabret, bishop of St Pol de Léon, who had lately returned 
from the Council of Constance commissioned by the po 
compose the feuds of France by any possible means!, Under 
his influence the duke on June 28 sent envoys to the dauphin, 
then at Melun, to arrange 2 meeting?. On July 7 he left 
Pontoise®; next day he visited the dauphin at the fortress of 
Pouilly near Melun‘; and on the gth they discussed peace in 
a hut which had been erected for the purpose on a bridge over 
the Biherel about three miles north-west of Melun§, No agree- 
ment was reached, and a subsequent meeting was equally 
abortive. The attempt was on the point of being abandoned, 
but the principals were persuaded to make onc more cffort®, 
and this time their conversation led to an understanding’, 
which after further debate ripened into a formal treaty 
of peace, signed on July 118 The duke agreed that the past 
should be forgotten, that he would submit himself to the 
dauphin, behave as his true and loyal kinsman, help him to 
maintain his cstate, and aid him against any who should make 
war upon him. The dauphin on his side consented to cherish 
his very dear cousin the duke and defend him against any man 
living. All past offences werc to be blotted out and all heritages 
restored. The faction names of Burgundian and Armagnac 
should cease. The two chiefs would henceforth live in harmony, 
help jointly in all the business of the kingdom, make no treaty 
or alliance with the enemies of their king on pain of excom- 
munication and would repudiate any such already made. 

On July 17 the duke of Burgundy was back at Pontoise”, 
Two days later a royal ordinance was issued confirming all that 
had been donel®, All offences were to be pardoned, all confisca~ 
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tions annulled, all garrisons set free to operate against the 
English. The Parlement at Poitiers was recognised as the 
supreme courtl, and the queen, the duke and the dauphin were 
to share alike in advising and deliberating in the royal Council. 
Meanwhile news of the reconciliation had been trumpeted 
abroad, and Paris had abandoned itself to demonstrative 
rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER LXI 
DIPLOMATIC FAILURE AND MILITARY SUCCESS 


Ir must not be supposed that Henry’s diplomatic activity 
was concerned solely with the French. It was a time when the 
relations between England and the papacy were somewhat 
critical. Martin V owed his election largely to the influence 
of Bishop Beaufort, and he seems to have thought that in 
Henry he had a willing tool. ‘The king had been in communica- 
tion with him in the early days of the siege of Rouen, and 
early in1419 Bishop Catcrick had a private interview with him 
at Mantua®. At this the pope was much moved; he declared 
himself convinced that Henry really did love him, “and said that 
all the theologians in the world could not have touched him so 
much as the king’s divine eloquence. The purport of this 
eloquence can only be conjectured; but there is little doubt that 
Henry was sceking help of some kind against the French, for 
Martin promised that he would be Henry's “‘secretarius,” and 
that his recent letter should not fall into French hands. On 
his side he had sent two letters to the king, enclosed in one to 
Chichele, with injunctions that the contents should be kept 
strictly secret and that the letters should be burnt as soon as 
they had been read. What the pope offered is not known, but 
it is probable that part of the price at least was to be the repeal 
of the Statute of Provisors. It is likely that Henry had raised 
hopes that the statute might be annulled, but when in the 
summer of this year the pope formally pressed for this®, the 
king pointed out that neither he nor his father had been in 
any way concerned in the passing of the statute and that it 
could rot be repealed without the consent of the “Three 
Estates.”” 

The same months saw the promotion to the episcopate of 
two of the most faithful agents of Henry's diplomacy. On 
March 2, 1419, Thomas Peverell, bishop of Worcester, died. 
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‘The king having granted the congé d'élire, the monks of 
Worcester, on April 24%, elected Philip Morgan, archdeacon 
of Norfolk, and chancellor of the duchy of Normandy. 
Meanwhile, the see of Rochester having fallen vacant by the 
death, on Oct. 28, 1418, of Richard Yonge®, the chapter had 
chosen John Kemp4, archdeacon of Durham and keeper of the 
ivy seal. Martin V, requested to confirm both clections, 
followed the usual practice of the papacy at this time, and pro- 
vided Morgan and Kemp to the sees in question’. On Dec. 3, 
1419, both were consecrated in Rouen cathedral by the bishops 
of Arras and Hebron’, 

Negotiations for papal support were of course in the usual 
order of thing: the Middle Ages. Less conventional were 
some of Henry’s other dealings, notably those with Naples, 
which have been strangely neglected by modern historians, per- 
haps because they led to nothing, though they afford evidence 
of the extraordinary boldness and range of the king's ambition. 
Naples was ruled by Queen Joan II, who had succeeded her 
brother Ladislas in ta14. She was then forty-four years old, a 
widow, and notorious for her licentious life, She was childless, 
and itseemed as though with her the Durazzo line of the house 
of Anjou would come to an end. It was for a time doubtful 
whether she would choose an Englishman or a Frenchman as 
her second husband?; but in 1415 her choice fell on Jacques, 
count of La Marche. In 1418, however, after violent quarrels, 
he escaped from the imprisonment to which Joan had con- 
signed him, and after many vicissitudes returned to France. 
Joan had already begun to consider the adoption of some 
powerful personage as her heir, and had had some dealings 
with Henry’s representatives at Constance, Eventually she 
offered to adopt John duke of Bedford. On Feb. 28, 1419, 
Henry signified his assent, and on March 12 Thomas Polton 
and Agostino de Lante of Pisa were formally appointed to con- 
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duct the consequent negotiations’, Polton docs not appear to 
have gone to Naplis in: parson, biit’he drew up a scheriule of 
instructions for his twe colleagues, Agostino de Lante and 
John Fitton, who were to conduct the discussions with the 
queen. They were to ascertain the exact strength of the parties 
that respectively favoured her and her husband and the con- 
ditions under which Bedford might hope to succeed to the 
throne. ‘They were to press for an allowance to him of not less 
than 60,000 ducats a year, while certain harbours were to be 
reserved to him. 

After conversations between the English agents and those 
of the queen, it was agreed that nothing should be finally 
settled until the consent of the pope had been obtained. Sub- 
ject to this, however, and in consideration of the likelihood that 
the French would resist the treaty by force, the English would 
pay the queen, gacee ducats, which would be deposited at 
Gaeta and must not be touched until Reggio and Brindisi had 
actually been handed over to Bedford's representatives, Within 
eight months after that the duke would come to Naples, 
bringing 1000 men-at-arms and 2000 archers, whose wages he 
would himself pay for six months. The queen would make 
him duke of Calabria (a title bestowed only on the heir to the 
throne), with full power over that province, and place in his 
hands all the strongholds in her possession, Bedford, further- 
more, should have as his own all that he could conquer from 
the queen’s enemies, and should be declared her successor, 
not only in the kingdom of Naples but also in the county of 
Provence’, which was actually held by the duchess of Anjou, 
who belonged to the rival line. 

Nothing scems to have come of this agreement, The queen 
had papal support and in Oct. 1419 was crowned at Naples®, 
Perhaps she no longer felt the need of English aid. In 1420, 
indeed, she seems to have been inclined to reopen negotiations 
with Bedford*; but the result cannot have been encouraging, 
for in 1421 she adopted as her heir the young king of Aragon, 
Alfonso V. 

Meanwhile Henry was trying to find the duke of Bedford a 
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wife as well as a mother. He was now thirty, and after Henry's 
successes might look as high as he pleased. Four years before, 
indeed, a marriage with a princess of Aragon had been pro- 
posed, and when in 1417 the young widow, Jacqueline of 
Hainault, was in difficulties with her uncle the bishop of Liége, 
his name was put forward as that of a possible sharer of her 
country and fortunes. But when Jacqueline married the duke 
of Brabant, Bedford had to lock elsewhere. On March 13, 
1419, Henry despatched John Colvile and Richard Leyot, 
dean of St Asaph, to make a round of the suitable courts 
of Germany and sce what could be done*, They were to visit 
the duke of Lorraine, who had two little daughters, Isabel and 
Catherine, though the envoys seem to have been so ill-informed 
that they fancied there was only onc®. They were to ask for the 
hand of Isabel, the elder, who was only eight years of age. They 
found, however, that the duke, though a strong Burgundian, 
had just arranged a marriage between her and René the third 
son of the duchess of Anjou. Accordingly they went on to 
see what could be done with the margrave of Brandenburg, 
Frederick of Hohenzollern. As Vicar of the Empire in Sigis- 
mund’s absence he had held a Diet at Nérdlingen in Franconia 
in April. The envoys were to approach him as one of those 
included with Sigismund in the Canterbury treaty, and to ask 
for the hand of his only daughter; but nothing came of the 
suggestion, and it is not even known whether they had an 
interview with him. According to their commission they were 
next to approach Sigismund himself to see if he had any kins- 
woman available, But Sigismund was by this time back in 
Hungary8, and no one knows if he so much as received a 
message from the envoys. After all the duke of Bedford re- 
mained a bachelor four years longer, in the end marrying Anne 
daughter of John duke of Burgundy. 

In all these transactions there seems to be strong evidence 
of Henry’s ambition to ring France round with enemies by 
means of marriage alliances and other Napoleonic methods. 
He was allied with Sigismund. He had in his pay the three 
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great elector archbishops of Cologne! Mainz, and Trier®. Nego- 
tations were pending to win over the Genoese, Their repre 
sentatives had been approached at Constance as to a renewal 
of friendly relations’, and on Feb, 26, 1419, William Bardolph 
and other commissioners were appointed to treat with them 
at Cahis4, but, notwithstanding prolonged negotiations, no 
agreement was reached®, At the same time, too, Henry was 
trying to secure for Humphrey of Gloucester the hand of 
Blanche, daughter of Charles III of Navarre and widow of 
Martin of Aragon, king of Sicily, which was governed in her 
name. The matter had long ago been broached, and in Navarre 
had received favourable consideration; but Henry had not been 
able to make up his mind. The king of Navarre demanded, 
as the price of his consent, some rectification of the boundary 
between his kingdom and Guienne, and Henry could not bring 
himself to part with any of his land. His interests were repre- 
sented at Olite by Charles Beaumont, standard bearer of 
Navarre, a Frenchman by birth but devoted to the English 
cause. On April 28, 1419, he sent Henry a message expressing 
the hope that English envoys would soon arrive, as repre- 
sentatives of both Aragon and Castile were coming to ask the 
hand of Blanche, the estates of Navarre were pressing the king 
to come to a settlement, and it was all he could do to secure 
farther delay?. Henry had on April 3 approved of Gloucester’s 
appointment of William Beauchamp and John Stokcs to 
negotiate the match®, [t is doubtful, however, whether they 
even set out, and in any case the project was fruitless, for on 
Nov. 5 Blanche was married to John, sccond son of Ferdinand 
king of Aragon. 

Notwithstanding the negotiations in which he was engaged, 
Henry's first care after the fall of Rouen was to complete the 
conquest of Normandy. The dukes of Clarence and Exeter, 
the earl of Salisbury, and others®, were authorised to arrange 
for the capitulation of walled towns and castles, and fully 
occupied they were with the task, Caudebec, as we have seen, 
had undertaken to share the fate of Rouen, and on Jan. 23 
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Lewis Robsart and Roger Fiennes were commissioned to 
receive its submission, the former being appointed captain of 
the place?. With it fell fourteen other places in the vicinity 
that were bound by a similar contract’, and then “all the 
residue of Normandy yielded.” A French account says that 
y-five towns and castles surrendered shortly after the fall 
of Rouen, and the number is probably not exaggerated. The 
town of Montivilliers, which for more than two years had held 
out as a standing menace to the English at Harfleur, yielded to 
Hugh Lutterell on Jan. 239. On Jan. 31 Lillebonne®,on the next 
day Fécamp' and Etrepagny surrendered. Tancarville yielded 
about the same time?, Vernon on Feb. 32% Mantes, forestalling 
attack, on Feb. 11. Dieppe submitted on Feb. 81; Arques had 
already done so#, Gournay and Neufchatel-en-Bray gave in on 
the oth!’. On Feb. 15 Eu with several adjacent castles, sur- 
rendered to the duke of Exeter!, the whole county being 
granted to William Bourchier, in whose family the title “count 
of Eu’ remained for at least 250 years!®, Honfleur had 
baffied the English attack in 1417, but it capitulated on Feb. 2 
after a short siege by the earl of Salisbury!?, These and other 
surrenders of less note placed all Normandy in English handst®, 
with the exception of the frontier fortresses of Mont-St-Michel, 
Chateau Gaillard, Gisors, La Roche Guyon, and Ivry. Of these 
La Roche Guyon, though regarded as impregnable, was the first 
to fall. It was defended against the earl of Warwick for two 
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months by the lady of the place, Perette de la Rivitre, who 
beat off many assaults. But, on the advice of Guy le Bouteiller, 
the former captain of Rouen, Warwick enlarged the caves in 
the cliff on which the castle stood, and with its foundations thus 
undermined, it surrendered by May 1, the lady being allowed 
to leave with her sons after refusing an offer of marriage with 
le Bouteiller, to whom the place was subsequently granted! 
Ivry was besieged by the duke of Gloucester towards the end 
of March®, After much fighting the town was stormed, but 
the castle, which was very strong, held out for some time longer. 
On May ro, however, the worn-out garrison capitulated, and 
four days later the fortress passed into the hands of the English’, 
who were now able to raid far and wide in the Chartrain®, 
As for Chateau Gaillard, though the duke of Exeter was 
ordered to attack it in April®, it was not reduced till the 
following autumn, while for the present Gisors was left alone. 
The resistance of these places did not deter Henry from 
pressing his invasion far beyond the limits of Normandy. 
hough the negotiations at Meulan had done little to promote 
the cause of peace, they had given him and the duke of Bur- 
gundy an opportunity of arranging 2 truce which should last 
till July 29%. The interval was used by Henry to attempt the 
renewal of the discussions. Though the English at Mantes 
knew all about the meeting of the duke and the dauphin’, 
Henry on July 19 sent representatives to the duke, who was 
again at Pontoise, to ask that negotiations might proceed, and 
on the 2and safe-conducts were issued for four envoys to come 
to Mantes), two of them being Armagnacs who had been with 
the dauphin at Pouilly, The French seem to have met English 
commissioners, and to have advised delay until the duke and 
4 Srepieny po c125 DAGR a oop Tie Li. a1 Vion atey Chanpllice 
Figeac, Lettres i 341g Monste i. 3375 Feain, 3695 St Denys, vie gra) Juv. 
“The lady has boen much praised for refusing © keep ber pestesstone atthe price of her 
patriotism, butit is worthy of remark that within three monchs she received, at her owa 
est, a Safe-concluct for an interview with Henry (Rym. ix. 773) 
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the dauphin had met again; they explained that though Henry's 
propesals were very welcome, it would be difficult to get the 
nobles and the towns to accept them unless the dauphin had 
done sol. But it at once became apparent that the duke had no 
serious intention in resuming relations with Henry, for on 
July 25 he and the royal party left Pontoise for St Denis? 

If the duke thought that he was making Henry his dupe, he 
was grievously mistaken. The truce expired on July 29%. Next 
day! the king ordered the gates of Mantes to be kept shut, and 
suffered no civilians to pass out, At mid-day a strong body of 
his personal guard left the town, none knew whither. Another 
force, provided with scaling ladders, left at nightfall, and it 
now became clear that.a dash was to be made for Pontoise. The 
attackers, numbering in all 3000 men , were divided into two 
sections, one under Gaston de Foix, who had just been made 
count of Longueville, the other under the earl of Huntingdon. 
The suburbs of Pontoise had all been burnt in anticipation of 
an attack by the Armagnacs, and the lie of the ground was 
known to many Englishmen who had visited the place during 
the recent negotiations’. It was garrisoned by a force of 1000 
men-at-arms and 2000 crossbowmen® under the lord of L’Isle 
Adam, and owing to the presence of the court had recently 
been provisioned for about two years. All went well with the 
force under Gaston de Foix, who left their horses at a little 
distance from the town, crept up under cover of darkness, and 
lay concealed in the trenches of some vineyards near the 
western wall. Here they waited for a signal from the earl of 
Huntingdon, whose force had made a wide detour to the east 
to bar the road to Paris, But the earl had lost his way and got 
entangled in a marsh, so as sunrise approached the count's 

4 Beaueoustyi. 86, where is quoted in full lever of Queen Isabel to Henry written 
at Troyes on Sept. 26) 1439. 

 Baranie, ai 286, 
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party determined to run the risk alone. About four in the 
morning! some of them sprang from their hiding and planted 
their ladders? against the wall which they found almost un- 
guarded, the watch having come down to attend their early 
Mass and take their morning drink®, The storming party Aung 
open one of the gates, through which the rest streamed rapidly, 
shouting “St George | Ville gagnée! !"" The garrison, recovering 
from their surprise, made a dangerous rally, but the gate was 50 
smashed thatit could not be closed. Fora Short time both sides 
fought savagely in the streets; but the attackers gained in 
numbers, the sound of Huntingdon’s trumpets was heard 

roaching, the townsfolk busied themselves with hiding their 

fects, and when the captain shouted "Sauve qui peut !”” from 
the wall, the garrison, already much demoralised, flung away 
their crossbows, opened all the gates, and beat a hasty retreat, 
those who fled across the bridge falling into the hands of the 
earl’s party, while those who took the Beauvais road were 
robbed by Burgundian plunderers®. All looting was for- 
bidden at the great abbeys of St Martin and Maubi 
in the suburbs®, but the town itself was given up to pillage, 
the inhabitants lost almost all that they possessed’, and vast 
stores were captured, valued according to one account at 
ajdecicoe seommctl Hientyieadelistued as thy suemesaar atk 
coup de main: he had a Te Deum sung and on Aug. 5 wrote 
to the mayor of London saying that for charm and wealth 
and commanding position he had as yet made no conquest 
that could equal Pontoise®. It was the most notable capture 
which he had made in “France” as distinguished from Nor- 
mandy, and. in subsequent negotiations he absolutely refused 
to consider its surrender, 
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On Aug. 6 Henry moved from Mantes and transferred his 
headquarters to his new possession, where he stayed in the 
castle for a week or two. Strategically, indeed, he had scored 
a signal success. He had the whole of the Vexin in his hands; 
he had vastly replenished his stores; and by seizing the bridge 
of Pontoise he had removed the last obstacle that barred his way 
to Paris®, Nevertheless, his position was beset with dangers. 
Peace, which but a few weeks ago seemed to be standing at the 
door’, had now vanished into the remote distance, and with it 
the hopes of a marriage with the princess Catherine. There 
was no choice but to go further and further with the war, which 
was every day growing more irksome and distasteful to Henry's 
people. What was worse, alarming reports kept pouring in 
showing that the more he advanced towards the est, the weaker 
became his hold on his earlier conquests. In June there was a 
formidable invasion of the Cotentin, Avranches and Pontorson 
being captured by the French®. Salisbury, who was lieutenant 
‘of Normandy south of the Seine’, came to repel the raiders; the 
feudal levy of the Cotentin was called out; and on July 14 
‘Avranches was recovered®, though Pontorson probably re- 
mained in French hands for some months®. There were, too, 
disquieting signs of disaffection nearer Henry's headquarters, 
At Beaumont-le-Roger the daifli was unable to exercise his 
jurisdiction owing to the prevalence of brigandage, and ar- 
rangements had to be made for him to hold his court in the 
castle of La Rivitre de Thibouville!®. Formidable conspiracies 
were being hatched at Rouen! and Dieppe!?, On Aug. 16 the 
king issued orders to captains of fortified towns to see that all 
the soldiers of their garrisons lived and slept within the wallst3. 
‘The castern fronticr of the duchy was the scene of much 
fighting. In August St Martin-le-Gaillard was recovered by 
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the French and relieved by the lord of Gamaches from Com- 
pitgne when the English tried to recapture it. The approach 
of superior forces, however, compelled the French to withdraw, 
and immediately afterwards the earl of Huntingdon led a raid 
far into enemy country and burned Breteuil!. On the Maine 
frontier fortune was still more capricious. Ambroise de Loré, 
who was making a name for himself among patriotic French- 
men, inflicted a sharp reverse on a force commanded by the 
ear] of March, and even took Sées, though he did not try to 
hold it. Not long afterwards, however, he was defeated and 
captured by Gilbert Halsall, Bail of Evreux, who was raiding 
in Maine?. To counterbalance this, the English were in August 
worsted ina fight near Mortain, many prisoners and banners 
being sent to Paris in consequence’, 

Much more serious than the vicissitudes of frontier warfare 
were the diplomatic successes of the dauphin’s party. Towards 
the end of 1418 both he and the duke of Burgundy had been 
in negotiation with the Scots*s there were already a few Scottish 
troops serving under the dau phinSand possibly some in the army 
of the duke®. Before the end of March, 1419, further help 
had been promised to the dauphin by a Scottish embassy, more 
Scots had arrived, and a French mission had gone to Castile to 
try to secure transport for a big force’. In May Sir William 
Douglas was retained by the dauphin with 1 somen-at-armsand 
3o0 archers, and there were more than 300 other Scots in his 
Service®, The Scottish envoys had gone to Spain, and, adding 
their arguments to those of the French, they prevailed on the 
king of Castile to sign a convention, dated at Segovia on June 
28, whereby he undertook to provide for the transport of troops 
from Scotland 40 armed ships and 20 galleys, with 200 men- 
at-arms and 4000 mariners and crossbowmen. They were to 
go at once to Belle Isle, whence, under Admiral Braquemont, 
they should proceed to Scotland!®, A fresh embassy from the 
dauphin was sent thither to make the most of the Scottish 
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offer, and by the beginning of September the number of 
Scots’ in the dauphin’s army had considerably increased®, 
though the main expedition had not yet sailed. Meanwhile, a 
Castilian force had crossed the Pyrenees, overrun the county 
of Labourd, and plundered to the walls of Bayonne’, 

There can be little doubt that these proceedings were all 
carried out with the connivance of the duke of Burgundy. In 
March he had sent three esquires to Scotland, and in April the 
bishop of Orkney and two Scottish lords visited him at Provins, 
where they stayed several weeks and were treated with special 
honour5, Nor can the duke have made any effort to conceal 
relations with them, for English envoys were in the town a\ 
the same time®. Henry, indeed, seems to have been fully alive 
to the danger that threatened him. A large fleet was assembled 
at Southampton under Hugh Courtenay, son of the carl of 
Devon, who had collected a force of 380 men-at-arms and 760 
archers. He had under him two knights, Thomas Carew and 
John Arundel, together with John Hawley of Dartmouth and 
Henry Fortescue, all experienced and dashing sailors, He 
received £1760 to pay the wages of his men for three months 
from May 17, during which he was to bear the title of “ Captain 
of our Navy"? and to exercise large powers “according to 
maritime law8,’” provided that he did not encroach on the 
jurisdiction of ‘the admiral, the duke of Exeter. The fleet in- 
Cluded four carracks, five maves, and eight balingers (all king’s 
ships), manned altogether by 1103 seamen and so pagets, with 
four constables and four carpenters, their wages amounting 
altogether to more than £797 for the three months. About the 
end of July, however, Henry got to know of the plans of the 
Castilian fleet from documents captured by a balinger of 
Bayonne, observing no doubt with interest that it was in- 
structed t0 do no injury to the duke of Burgundy®; and on 
Aug. 12 and 24?° Bedford issued orders to collect more ships 
to intercept the enemy fleet on its way to Scotland. At the 
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same time the forces of the northern counties were called out to 
guard against a possible landing by the foreigners!. Despite 
these precautions, however, the Castilian lect, reinforced by 
ships of La Rochelle, reached Scotland in September, em- 
barked 6000 men under the earls of Buchan and Wigtown, and 
landed chem safely?, On Oct. 2g the two commanders were at 
the dauphin’s court at Bourges®, Their troops were stationed 
in Tourainet, Reinforcements under the earl of Mar were 


expected, and a fleet was already being prepared to bring 
them’. 


+ Rym. ix. 79q, [Etimay have been the concern caused by the projected expedition 
from Scotland that led Henry, in August, 1419 to write twice to Lewis Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, urging him to supply military aid to the English in the spring 
of rao, Henry tad evidently given up all hope of an early peace and was at pains 
to convince Leis that he was not to blame for the rupture of the recent negotiations 
(Finke, Acta, iv. 489 549)-] 
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CHAPTER LXII 
THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY’S SKULL 


Tue duke of Burgundy, with the king and queen of France, 
arrived at St Denis on July 23, 1419! On the morning of the 
41st a crowd of fugitives brought the news that Pontoise had 
fallen’, and the duke at once rushed the king and queen away’, 
artiving that same night at Lagny, where he remained for a 
week! Here he must have received Henry’s reply toa message, 
sent off as soon as the capture of Pontoise was known, asking 
him once more to consider an offer of peace. Henry's answer 
took the form of a long despatch’, in which he summarised the 
previous course of the negotiations, and expressed his willing- 
ness to proceed, provided that his first conditions were ac~ 
cepted, with the addition that Pontoise, and consequently the 
whole Vexin, should remain in his hands. Apparently such a 
demand was too much for the duke, who left Lagny on Aug. 7, 
and hastening eastward reached Troyes on the 11th®, so that 
no use seems to have been made of safe-conducts issued on the 
6th! for two envoys from the duke to approach Henry. The 
duke’s flight from St Denis was well-advised, for on Aug. 2 
the duke of Clarence presented himself with a large English 
force before the gates of Paris®, where the citizens were in the 
wildest alarm, It was of course only a demonstration, and after 
two or three days he returned to Pontoise?. Paris, however, 
remained in evil plight, for the loss of Pontoise meant the 
stoppage of the daily supply of many necessaries", prices went 
up to five times the nermal, and the writer of the chronicle of 
St Denis declared that he had never known such frightful 
dearth in all the seventy years of his life!. 
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‘The chief hope of Paris and the French lay in the execution 
of the treaty between the dauphin and the duke, according to 
which they were to meet again within a month to agree upon 
a plan for pacifying local feuds and dr: ing back the English?. 
Hitherto neither side had displayed much interest in this 
arrangement or much zeal for disbanding its garrisons, On 
reaching Troyes, however, the duke of Burgundy wrote to the 
dauphin urging that the meeting should be held as soon as 
possible. Meanwhile the citizens of Paris, angry at being 
deserted by the duke, had sent a deputation to the dauphin at 
Tours, offering to welcome him as their lord?. Recognising 
what might be gained by conciliatory attitude to popular 
desires, the dauphin issued a manifesto in which he declared 
himself ready to fulfil all the terms of the recent reconciliation, 
and wrote to the duke of Burgundy suggesting that the meeting 
should take place on Aug. 26 at Montereau’, at the junction 
of the Seine and the Yonne. The dauphin was there on the day 
named4; but the duke of Burgundy had objected to the place 
of meetings, and it was only three days later that he arrived 
at Bray on the Seine, which he made his headquarters during 
the negotiations that ensued’. After several days’ discussion it 
was arranged that the interview should take place on the bridge 
at Montereau on Sept. 107, Both sides, however, still had mis- 
givings'; and it was only the urgent need for peace’, the 
pressure of some of his leading supporters!®, and the offer of 
the dauphin to hand over the castle of Montereaull, that led the 
duke to carry out his part of the undertaking. 

On the day fixed, the duke, with a number of his principal 
followers and 700 fighting men, arrived at Montereau and was 
admitted to the castle’*, Then, with the ten attendants allowed 
by the agreement, he passed through the elaborate barrier 
erected at the end of the bridge and entered the fenced en- 
closure where the interview was to be held. Precisely what 
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followed will never be known, Many stories are extant, ranging 
from the Armagnac version which states that the duke was only 
attacked after offering violence to the dauphin!, to the official 
Burgundian account, according to which the duke was cut 
down from behind as he knelt before the dauphin on entering 
his presence®. But, however the deed was done, it is certain 
that the duke’s head was cleft with an axe, that Armagnac 
troops which had been ready for emergencies in houses near at 
hand cushed on to the bridge, captured the duke’s attendants, 
save one‘, and attacked the Burgundians drawn up before the 
castle§. Mast of these fled in panicS, and a few who took refuge 
in the castle found it devoid of artillery or provisions and saved 
their lives by surrendering at the first threat of bombardment?. 
The duke’s body was rescued from insult by the priest of 
Montereau, who next day had it buried in the parish church’, 

‘There has been endless debate about the murder, Most 
modern French writers, jealous of the good name of the prince 
who delivered his country from the English, have tried to ex- 
culpate him or at least to palliate the crime, Some credence®, in= 
deed, has been attached to the contention of the dauphin’s council 
that if there was any premeditated plot, it was formed by the 
duke, who meant to kidnap the dauphin and owed his death to his 
own folly!®, But this viewnever obtained general creditwith con- 
temporarics, who called what was done a vile and treacherous 
murder!4, Six years had not passed when Tanneguy du Chastel, 
who probably struck the first blowl2, showed himself ashamed 
of his connection with the deed?9, and in after years the dauphin 
himself, while always protesting his personal innocence, did not 
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scruple to call it a detestable crime!, Whatever view is taken, 
however, discussion of the dauphin’s personal responsibility is 
beside the mark. The boy was only sixteen years of age and 
too young to withstand the machinations of those around him. 
He doubtless fell in with the scheme of vengeance that others 
had planned, and when the plot had succeeded was powerless 
to repudiate it even had he been minded to do so. 

As for the victim, men forgot his crimes in the affection born 
of pity. They called him the “good duke®,” the “glorious 
martyr,” the “‘only hope for peace’.” But when they cried for 
God's mercy on his soul because he had renounced his alliance 
with the English’, they forgot the infamy of his ever having 
made it. 

Itis at least certain that not a single Englishman had a hand 
in the devilry that so opportunely removed the ever shifty duke 
of Burgundy from King Henry's path. One of the last recorded 
utterances of the duke was a boast that the world would now 
soon know which was the stronger man—"Hennatin of 
Flanders” (himself) or Harry of Lancaster; and when he 
heard what had happened to Hennatin, Harry at once grasped 
what the crime meant to himself. He mourned the death of 
“a goed and loyal knight and honourable prince?,” but he sew 
that it had put him at the top of his desire, and that now by the 
help of God and St George he would have the lady Catherine, 
though every Frenchman should say him nay®. The prior of the 
Charterhouse at Dijon was right when he said more than a 
hundred years later that through the hole in the duke’s skull 
the English entered into France®. 

News of the duke’s fate was speedily carried to the court at 
Troyes, his widow at Dijon, his son Philip at Ghent, and the 
prévit and éhevins of Paris and other Burgundian towns. At 
Troyes the guiding spirit was unquestionably Queen Isabel, 
who on Sept. 20 wrote to King Henry urging him to avenge 
the death of the duke and asking him to receive representatives 
who should resume the negotiations broken off at Meulant®, 
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On Oct. 23 she was treating with Duke Philip on matters so 
confidential that they could not be put in writing!. The duchess 
of Burgundy gave orders that the king and queen should be 
protected at Troyes®, sent ambassadors to put her case against 
the dauphin before the pope, the cardinals, King Sigismund, 
and many other potentates in both France and the Empire’, 
took measures for the defence of the duchy of Burgundy against 
the dauphinists4, wrote repeatedly to the University of 
Paris to stir it to avenge its benefactor§, and in an interview 
with her son Philip in the following spring urged him to 
press her demand for justice without remission®. Otherwise 
she seems to have had little share in shaping the course of 
events. 

As for the new duke, Philip, later known as “the Good,” 
when his first transports of grief? were over, he settled down 
into a fixed determination to exact vengeance for his father’s 
death. He soon became confident that he could count on the 
support of the principal towns of Flanders and Artois®. The 
most important members of his family—his cousin the duke of 
Brabant, his uncle John, ex-bishop of Liége, and his aunt 
Margaret, countess of Hainault—all advised alliance with the 
English®, From Paris came a deputation, headed by Philippe 
de Morvilliers, First President of the Parlement, begging his 
protection and setting forth the plight of the country. After 
conversation with them, he promised to take measures to hold 
his supporters together and to send an embassy to Henry to 
secure a truce!®, “An assembly of leading men and towns of 
the Burgundian party was summoned to meet at Arras on 
Oct. 17H. 

For Henry, as we have seen, the whole outlook was completely 
changed by the crime of Montereau, and as soon as Queen 
Isabel's friendly overtures had been received, the way was open 
for patching up old quarrels and striving for a lasting agree- 
ment. On Sept. 24, Henry, then at Gisors, nominated envoys 
with full authority to meet the representatives of the king of 
* Boutiot, i. 404. 
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France and arrange conditions of peacel. The English com- 
missioners were Bishop Kemp, Gilbert Umfraville, and Richard 
Cowdray, and with them were associated four Frenchmen— 
Guy le Bouteiller (described as ““dominus de la Roche Guyon"), 
Jean Scignet, Jean Alespe, and Roger Mustel junior, the two 
first having been concerned in the defence of Rouen. Before 
they could do much, Duke Philip, on Oct. 1, appointed six 
representatives to negotiate an alliance with the English’, 
Their safe-conducts were dated Oct. 93, and, in company 
with the count of St Pol, governor of Paris, they were received 
by Henry at Mantes on Oct. 264. They stated that they had 
come to open discussion as toan alliance®, The king listened in 
silence to what they had to say, and then, without rising from 
his scat, addressed them in his old haughty style, He ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the murder and commended Philip’s 
resolve to take vengeance; but if Philip thought to play on him 
as his father had done, he must at once disillusion himself, for, 
come what would, the English would go on with their con- 
quests. There were, he said, at Pontoise envoys from the 
dauphin waiting for his answer to similar overtures; the people 
of Paris, as he understood, were ready to call him in: he would 
give the duke until Martinmas to come into line with them: and 
if Paris should fall into his hands in the meantime, he would 
hold himself free to act as he saw fit”, On the next day (Oct. 27) 
the envoys had another interview, in which Henry explained 
that if he married the princess Catherine, no cost should fall on 
her relatives’, and that he was willing that King Charles should 
keep his title of king of France and Queen Isabel her estate, 
provided that immediately on the death of the former, the 
crown of France should fall to him and his heirs, and that, as 
Charles was ill, he himself should govern the country in the 
meanwhile. If the duke of Burgundy would agree to these 
conditions, Henry would take steps to secure the punishment 
of the murderers, and would make arrangements for the 
ENGL tsk "7a eimai eee Main Poste biti Area, Joke ta 
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marriage of one of his brothers to a sister of the duke. The 
bishop of Aras urged that these were big questions, and she 
count of St Pol said that they had no power to deal with them. 
Henry answered that the duke and King Charles had only to 
say “Yes” or “No,” adding that he was willing to continue 
negotiations, but that if the duke had any designs on the crown 
for himself, he would make war upon him to the death, and 
that he would far rather see the duke of Orléans on the 
throne than the duke of Burgundy. The bishop of Arras, who 
drew up a report from which these details are derived!, says 
that Henry's words utterly disconcerted the envoys’. Some 
of them who knew him personally spoke with him apart 
and begged for more friendly treatment or at least another 
interview. The only concession they obtained, however, was 
that while some went back to report, the rest might remain 
at Mantes, provided that the duke did not delay his reply too 
long. 

Meanwhile, on Oct. 17, there had met at Arras an assembly 
of nobles, captains, clergy, and burghers, who had consented 
to support the duke in an paetpnse which he was about to 
undertake for the good of the realm, no secret, it seems, being 
made of his plan of allying with the English®. When, however, 
the envoys returned from Mantes with their report of Henry’s 
demands, it was thought advisable to take further counsel 
with a number of lords, spiritual and temporal, who were 
invited to state their views freely’, On behalf of Philip's 
policy, it was urged that Henry in ‘alliance with him would be 
able to unite all Frenchmen into a single body, not at his 
subjects but as his good neighbours; it was also pointed out 
that the cause of the murdered duke had not yet been taken up 
by the pope, with whom Henry had great influence, and his 
friendship would be of much value to the Burgundian interest 
at the curia®. It was contended, on the other hand, that if they 
did secure him as an ally, there was a risk of his driving out the 
king, the queen, and all the French people, and bringing over 
barons, knights and clerks from England to take their place. 
But these forebodings were disregarded by the “‘saner part®”” 
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of the meeting, who also rejected a middle course of temporisa- 
tion and the negotiation of a short truce! 

Events now moved quickly. On Nov. 7 King Charles gave 
authority to the duke to conclude in his name a truce or 
armistice with the English, with whom he purposed to treat 
for peace®, Envoys from the duke went back to Mantes 
bearing an offer to negotiate on the basis of Henry's terms. 
They were graciously received, and told that Henry would 
forthwith send an embassy to Arras to discuss an alliance’, 
Some of them were ready to leave on Nov. 194, but others re- 
mained to conclude an armistice, dated the following day, 
which created a neutral zone round Paris and practically ended 
hostilities between English and Burgundians®. On Nov. 21 
the carl of Warwick, Bishop Kemp, and five others were com- 
missioned to arrange a general truce with the French king’. 
They were received with great distinction by the duke at 
Arras, and seven days were spent in busy debate?, until on 
Dec, 2 Philip solemnly accepted the terms on which Henry 
was willing to make peace—namely, that he should marry 
Catherine, be regent until Charles VI's death, and then become 
king®. On Dec. 7 the duke commissioned the bishop of Arras, 
Philippe de Morvilliers, and others to negotiate a truce with 
Henry on behalf of Charles VI and a treaty for himself®, The 
envoys went to Rouen, where on Dec. 24 they concluded a 
truce between the two kings which was to last till March, the 
dauphinists not being covered by it}; and on Christmas Day 
Henry formally signed a treaty of alliance between himself and 
Phi . The text stated that the duke had asked for an alliance 
in order that peace between the realms might be promoted, and 
that it was understood not only that Henry should marry 
Catherine but also that one of his brothers should marry a 
sister of the duke’s. The treaty established a mutual defensive 
alliance. Henry, moreover, would try to secure the punish- 
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ment of the dauphin and his accomplices for the Montereau 
murder and the grant tothe duke by Charles VI of lands worth 
20,000 div. par. a year—a gift which he would make himself 
as soon as he became king if Charles had not already done sol. 
The signing of the treaty was followed by a great Christmas 
feast, at which Henry was extremely merry, as well he might 
be. On Jan. 5 the agreement was ratified by the duke at 
Arras®, 

In looking for a scape-goat on which to lay the blame for 
the policy which led to this result, French writers have generally 
been disposed to be specially severe on Queen Isabel, whose 
German birth has told heavily against her during the last 
hundred years. Next to her in order of blame comes Duke 
Philip, who is denounced fer sacrificing his country to his 
unbridled passion for revenge. But, however culpable the 
queen and the duke may have been, an equal share of the re- 
sponsibility must lie with the Parlement, the University, and the 
citizens of Paris. When news of the murder reached the capital, 
it was received with the utmost consternation and alarm#, The 
populace would probably have massacred every Armagnac but 
that orders were issued forbidding any man to carry sword 
or knife, The whole city again donned the badge of the 
St Andrew's cross’—a practice discontinued since the recon 
ciliation of the previous July. Solemn services for the dead duke 
were held in every church’. Many Armagnacs were seized and 
executed’, and the rest were closely watched®, A. conciliatory 
manifesto from the dauphin, in which he gave his version of 
the episodeand emphasised theneed for peace, was disrepardedl0, 
and at a large meeting those present bound themselves to 
resist the designs of such as wished to destroy the peace and 
unity of France—in other words, the dauphin and his party!l 
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As we have seen, a deputation headed by the First President of 
the Parlement, soon set out to take counsel with the new dukel_ 
News of these doings must speedily have been communicated to 
Henry, for before the end of September, 1419, he despatched 
the earl of Warwick to Paris with an assurance of his readiness 
to treat®, and the city promptly replied by sending an embassy 
to the English king*. In the next three months there was much 
going and coming between king, duke, and city4, and Henry 
afterwards specially recognised the great efforts the Parisians 
had made to bring about peace®, 

‘While diplomacy had been achieving these momentous 
results, arms, though less effectual, had not been idle, After 
the fall of Pontoise, Henry had stayed there from Aug. 6 to 
Aug. 188. He then sent troops northward to clear the country 
between Pontoise and Gisors. He himself was with them 
before both Lavilletertre and the neighbouring fortress of 
Bouconvillers?, These places, which are close to Chars, had 
surrendered before the end of the month. ‘The king's army 
then moved on for the reduction of Gisors. He arrived before 
the town on Aug. 315, taking up his quarters at the castle 
of Trie® On Sepi. 11 the town garrison undertook to 
surrender if not relieved before Sept. 17° and, though 
deemed impregnable, the castle yielded on the 23rd. From 
Gisors Henry removed to Mantes, where he remained till late 
in November'*, Thence he sent out three separate detach- 
ments to reduce Meulan, Montjoie, and St Germain. To each. 
of these sieges he paid personal visits, and one after the other 
the strongholds yielded very soon after operations seriously 
began. At Meulan, where the castle was situated on an island. 
in the Seine, he began to build timber towers on flat-bottomed 
boats, the bridge being protected from a boat attack by stakes 
driven into the bed of the stream. The place, however, 
surrendered tamely to the earl of March and the Earl Marshal 
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by Oct. 304. Montjoie and St Germain likewise made little 
resistance®, though on his way to attack the former the duke 
of Gloucester was held up at the bridge of Poissy and spent 
seven days reducing the place’, From Mantes the king, 
towards the end of November, went to the castle at Vernon, 
where he stayed till the middle of December‘. While he was at 
Vernon there occurred the fall of Chateau Gaillard, which had 
held out since the previous spring, defying assaults and mines. 
The dauphinist garrison had made many spirited sorties, and, 
according to a Burgundian authority, only yielded when their 
ropes were worn out and they could no longer draw water 
from the well. The English took possession on Dec. 8, Lord 
Roos being appointed captain’, After leaving Vernon the king 
made a solemn entry into Rouen, being met at St Paul's 
church, at the foot of Mont St Catherine, by the clergy of the 
city, after which he rode through the streets in solemn pro- 
cession, At the cathedral, where the canons and chaplains met 
him with their most precious relics, he heard Mass, and then 
took up his quarters in the castle’, 

[Henry remained at Rouen for three months. The admini- 
stration seems to have been working fairly smoothly. The 
Council and Eckiguier of Normandy had been established at 
Rouen, the chanére des compies and the weasury remained at 
Caen?. New daiflis had been appointed for Caux’, Gisors®, and 
Mantes! as Henry's conquests extended, and during 1419 the 
central government had been strengthened by the appointment 
of a seneschal and a treasurer-general4, The collection of 
revenue was being accomplished as easily at could be expected. 
In the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1419, 72,900 éivres sournois 
were received under the head of demesne, 26,600 from the salt- 
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tax, and 37,800 from the guartage on beverages and the sales- 
tax, or imposicion foraine, of one sou on the pound of other com- 
modities. The total receipts in money of the Norman treasury 
exceeded. the expenditure—r 55,300 iv. zourn.—by more than 
$100 liv. tourn., most of the money disbursed going to the 
maintenance of the English garrisonst, All things considered, 
the financial situation was satisfactory, though it was regrettable 
that the coins issued by Henry from the mints at Rouen and 
St 8 were of very poor standard?. Still, as long as Charles VI, 
the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy continued to strike 
base coins, it would have been idle for Henry to make good 
ones, 

By his time all hope of successful resistance seems to have 
died out in Normandy, and as the king’s stay at Rouen neared 
its close, an enormous number of persons received back lands 
and possessions which had been forfeited since the day when 
the Beach landed at Touques. On April 15, 1420, fresh 
powers were given to the treasurer of Normandy, William 
Alington, to issue safe-conducts to all who were prepared to 
come in; and the Norman Rolls record 700 such submissions 
about this time’, and 791 more before the end of the year®, 
At Easter, as a thank-offering for his wonderful success, the 
king released all prisoners confined in the archbishop’s gaol’. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 
THE TREATY OF TROYES 


‘Tuouu the alliance between England and Burgundy was 
now formally signed, the first attempts at co-operation were far 
from promising. Even before agreement was reached the 
two parties had tried to work together. A composite force 
had attacked the tower of Tremblay, whence the Armagnac 
garrison escaped by night, and then a quarrel arose as to which 
part of the attacking force had shown the more bravery. 
‘The two contingents consequently separated!; but such a 
breach could not be countenanced by Henry, and when a 
Burgundian force was about to undertake the re-capture of 
Roye, surprised by the Armagnacs from Compitgne on Dec. 
10%, the ear] of Huntingdon was ordered to put himself at the 
disposal of the duke of Burgundy for the purpose of aiding the 
enterprise. Pressed by the Burgundians, the Armagnacs at 
Roye surrendered in the night of Jan. 18% to John of Luxem- 
burg, who guaranteed them their lives and granted them a 
safe-conduct to return to Compitgne. Before they had been 
an hour on the road, there arrived a force of 2000 English, 
under the ear] of Huntingdon and John Cornwall, intending to 
take part in the siege, Finding how the case stood, they turned 
and followed in pursuit, came up with the Armagnacs, who 
were straggling carelessly, scattered them with great slaughter, 
and then retired with their prisoners to the village of Amy, 
between Roye and Lassigny*. There John of Luxemburg soon 
arrived, protesting vehemently against the violation of his safe- 
conduct. High words followed between the English and 
Burgundian leaders, John Cornwall even striking Hector de 
Saveuse on the arm with his mailed fist. In the end the 
Burgundians had to give way in face of superior numbers; the 
affront was sugared with good cheer, though it was never really 
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forgotten. Two of the Armagnac prisoners were actually 
sent to England and kept there till they had paid a heavy 
ransom?, 

After this incident the English commanders went westward, 
captured the castle of La Fontaine-la-Vaganne near Grand~ 
villicrs and laid it in ruins aftera three weeks’ siege’, and having 
made an ineffectual attempt on the strong castle of Clermont= 
en-Beauvaisis!, returned to Normandy. As for John of 
Luxemburg, aficr placing garrisons at La Fére and Nouvion- 
le-Comte he went back to his castle of Beaurevoir near St 
Quentin’. If these operations brought littleglory to the English, 
still worse was their fortune at sea, for in January a Castilian 
fleet appeared before La Rochelle, where it engaged and de- 
feated an English naval force, destroying or capturing many 
ships, killing Joo men, and taking many prisoners, some of 
whom were landed at the town and slaughtered by the Bastard 
of Alengon’. 

‘That the high-handed insolence of the English at Roye did 
not cause a rupture of their alliance with the Burgundians is a 
measure of the value of their support to Duke Philip. It would 
be folly to let a single regrettable incident prevent the fulfl- 
ment of the purpose of all his doings since his father's death. 
Both Henry and the duke now began to exploit the alliance 
according to their respective aims. Thus, on Jan. 17 a pro- 
clamation was issued at Troyes in which King Charles directly 
charged the dauphin with the murder at Montereau, called 
upen Frenchmen to pay no hecd to his commands nor to regard. 
him as lord of any lands in France, and declared him unworthy 
to be heir to the French crown, adding that the king’s troops 
would now sweep the country and render life and. property 
secure’, On Jan.24 King Henry, in response to a petition from 
the citizens of Paris, assured them that there should be no 
interference with their rights after he succecded to the throne 
of France®. The truce with Charles VI was prolonged from 
time to time, until on April 24 it was announced that at should 
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last until eight days after denunciation by either party. In 
February the duke officially announced his negotiations with 
the English, and then moved southwards, being joined near 
Bapaume by several thousand fighting men? and at St Quentin 
by the earl of Warwick, the Earl Marshal, Lord Roos, Gilbert 
Unnfraville, and Lewis Rebsart, who came as representatives 
of the English king, with an escort of zoo lances and 300 
archers?, Nearly a fortnight was spent near Laon while the 
Burgundians reduced the castle of Crépy-en-Laonnais, whence 
a garrison of s00 Armagnacs had been harrying the district’, 
thee, ehcoutteriag Bat Ile ‘appatien, vbe force, passed 
through Laon, Rheims, and Chilons®, and, amid boisterous 
shouts of welcome, entered Troyes on March 238. Next day 
Duke Philip was received with great ceremony by the king and 
queen, who had hitherto been unable to leave the city for fear 
of the Armagnac bands in the neighbourhood’, There followed 
several conferences, attended not only by the English envoys 
but also by seven masters from the University of Parist. The 
issue was already cut and dried; no difficulty was apprehended; 
and there were only points of detail to settle’. On April 9, 
15 the fateful document was drawn upt®, It was agreed that 
Henry should marry Catherine without imposing any burden 
on her parents or the French and that she should receive the 
usual dowry of an English queen—40,000 crowns a year. He 
would suffer Charles and Isabel to retain the state and dignity 
of king and queen of France: for the rest of Charles's life, he 
would never style himself king of France, and in places subject 
to the French crown all writs and grants of privileges, pardons, 
offices, or benefices should be drawn in Charles's name. Im- 
mediately after Charles's death, however, the crown of France 
should belong to Henry, to pass to his heirs for ever; and in 
the meanwhile, seeing that Charles’s health was bad, the 
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regency should be exercised by Henry, with the counsel of the 
nobles and wise men of France. He would strive to reduce to 
obedience all France then subject to the dauphin, especially 
those parts to the right of the Loire; all his conquests over the 
dauphinists outside Normandy should be to the advantage of 
the French crown, and on his becoming king, Normandy and 
all his other conquests in France should be subject to it. 
Persons in territory conquered by Henry, if obedient to Charles 
and willing to swear to the Treaty, should be restored to their 
possessions, unless Henry had already granted them to others, 
Henry would appoint good and fit officers to govern the 
kingdom, rule it according to existing laws and customs, 
maintain the Parlement in its authority and all churches, 
colleges, and universities in their privileges. 

These conditions were to be sworn to by all the nobles, lords 
(both lay and spiritual), universities, colleges, cities, and towns 
of France. It was further agreed that a personal meeting for 
the formal interchange of letters patent con firming these terms 
should take place between King Henry and King Charles, with 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy, at some place between 
Nogent-sur-Seine and Troyes and not more than cighteen 
miles from the latter. Each Side might bring 2 500 armed men, 
the English being allowed to occupy Provins, Nogent, and 
cither Lagny-sur-Marnc or Charenton before the mecting, on 
the understanding that they would depart as soon as the treaty 
was signed. The French king agreed to remain at Troyes till 
July 1 to give time for everything to be carried out. 

on April 13 seven envoys? were despatched to communicate 
further with King Henry. Taking Paris on their way, they 
addressed a large meeting in the Parlemers chamber in the 
Palace on April 29. The room was packed with representatives 
of the Parlement, the administrative departments, the Univer- 
sity, the chapter of Notre Dame, and the civic authorities of 
Paris, besides many private citizens; and when the spokesman, 
Jean le Clerc, explained to them the terms that had been pro- 
Visionally drawn up and asked if they agreed, the wholeassembly 
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shouted ‘‘Yes?.” Fortified with this demonstration of una- 
nimity, and accom panied by the chancellor of France (Eustache 
de I’Aitre), the First President of the Parlemen: (Philippe de 
Morvilliers), and Guillaume le Clete, they passed on next day 
to interview Henry at Pontoise®. Back ‘again in Paris, they 
were asked to describe this conquering Englishman, and they 
expatiated on his handsome face, his medium height, and his 
haughty bearing at his first entry, which changed to kindness 
and affability as the talk praceeded. They found him frank and 
open, but sparing of words, with his mind fully made up on 
certain points. What struck them greatly was the strict 
discipline he enforced on his men : he would have no prostitutes 
about his camp as the French did. If reverses came he kept an 
even mind, for the only way to command fortune is to keep 
a steady heart through all, Very notable was the favour he 
showed to churchmen, especially to those who conducted his 
daily services. With such a prince they might at least he sure 
that if he promised help he meant to give 8. And it was 
indeed help that Paris then needed. For on the northern and 
western sides the city was beset by the English, whose savagery 
was outdone by the Armagnacs who ravaged the country on 
the south, Food and fuel could only be got into the city at 
night and under escort®. ‘The price of corn had risen to famine 
height®, and at Easter no fresh meat was to be had?. Thus the 
populace was daily becoming more eager for their rulers to 
come to terms with the English8. 

Henry, having left Rouen towards the end of March, spent 
some time at Mantes, and in the last week of April moved on to 
Pontoise®, where hereceived theenvoysfrom Troyes. Meanwhile, 
however, the English representatives at Troyes, with the excep- 
tion of Lewis Robsart, had returned to the king to report®®, and 
on April 28 a newcommission, consisting of the earl of Warwick, 
Bishop Kemp, Lord Roos, Gilbert Umfraville, and William 
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Porter, together with Dr Thomas Brons and Richard Cowdray, 
king’s secretary, was sent back to Troyes to witness the taking 
of the oath to observe the agreement by the king, the queen, 
and the duke of Burgundy, and to make final arrangements for 
the conference!. ‘Then, on May 8% accompanied by a large 
force!, Henry set out on his memorable journey to Troyes. 
Avoiding towns, the English camped at night’, and moved in 
fighting order through the day, for the Armagnacs were on the 
watch and boasted that they meant to fight®, Both then and 
afterwards it struck observers as strange® that Henry should 
have agreed to travel so far into the heart of France instead of 
insisting that his bride should be brought to him. Some said 
that it was because of Charles VI's madness: but this had not 
prevented the meeting at Meulan in the previous year. Others 
explained that it was not safe for Charles and his queen and 
daughter to journey out for fear of the dauphinists, of which 
there were said to be 14,000 within a short distance of Troyes. 
Othersagain belicved that there was a plot to entrap the English 
king; but if so, it altogether failed. On the first night the 
English force halted at St Denis, and Henry made a visit of 
devotion to the abbey?. Next day (May 9) they marched in 
fighting order close under the walls of Paris, where the citizens 
on the battlements watched them file proudly past the Porte 
St Martin, the king’s tilting helm being borne before him with 
the fox's brush embroidered on his device’. The sight gave 
them great delight®, and in spite of the dearth in the city, the 
Parisians managed to send him out four carts loaded with 
their very best wine; but Henry received the present with his 
usual lofty indifferencel? Marching on he reached Charenton, 
where he spent the night, He now proceeded to Provins, 
leaving at Charenton a small force under William Gascoigne 
to keep open the passage of the Marne!!, He met with some 
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resistance as he pied through Brie; but he beat it down by 
vigorous assault on one of the opposing castles, hanged some 
of the defenders, and carried others with him as captives!; and 
so he arrived at Provins on May 14%. He notified his willing- 
ness to attend at the rendezvous within the stipulated three 
days; but by the rgth3 it was arranged that the meeting should 
take place at Troyes itself, and thither the army moved on. 
They crossed the Seine by the bridge at Nogent’, and as they 
neared the walls of Troyes, the duke of Burgundy, attended by 
many bishops and a throng of citizens, came out to meet them, 
The duke saluted respectfully without dismounting, and amid 
shouts of welcome the two rede on chatting together to the 
hostel appointed for Henry in the city’, 

Arrangements had been made for the English teoops to be 
quartered in a portion of the city by themselves in view of the 
possibility of collisions with the French; but the part allotted 
to them proved to be not nearly large enough, and many had 
to be billeted in the villages round about?. Always on the alert 
against the demoralisation of his men, Henry issued an order® 
that none were to drink the strong and heady wine for which 
Champagne had long becn famous without mixing it with 
water, and the fact that the order was obeyed by so drunken 
a set as the English troops is striking testimony to the strength 
of his personal control over the army. 

After escorting Henry to his hostel, the duke of Burgundy 
rode on to announce the arrival to Charles VI at the palace of 
the Counts on the river bank. Henry himself followed soon 
afterwards. The poor invalid was seated on the dais of the 
great hall, which was thronged with lords and courtiers. As 
soon as he set foot within the door Henry doffed his cap, but 
Charles showed no sign of recognition. Henry then walked 
firmly up the floor; and the tension became extreme as Charles 
remained apathetic. When, however, the English king reached 
the edge of the dais, Charles raised himself 2 very little, while 
Henry bent his knee and uttered some gracious and humble 
words. His demeanour was a most favourable surprise to the 
bystanders; but the king paid little heed and merely said, 
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“Oh, it’s you? You're very welcome since it is so! Greet the 
ladiest.”” Every one was relieved that a distressing contretemps 
had thus been averted, for Charles was at the time “in his 
malady?,” and Henry himself must have been glad to obey the 
king and turn to the queen and her daughter. The queen 
raised him when he knelt before her, and kissed him. Then, 
turning to Catherine, he bowed low and kissed her with “great 
joy,” and the three talked pleasantly together for a short time®, 
after which Henry returned to his hostel for the night. 

‘Next day, May 21, the councils of the two kings and the 
duke deliberated together, and the treaty was finally sealed in 
the cathedral‘, Substantially it corresponded to the terms 
agreed upon in April®, The marriage of Henry and Catherine, 
however, is treated as settled, and Henry promises that he will 
try to secure for her the sum of 40,000 crowns a year from 
England during her widowhood, should she survive him, while 
the French undertake to provide 20,0c0 in that contingency®. 
Te was agreed that Burgundians whose property had been con- 
fiscated and given away by Henry should be compensated from 
territory thereafter to be conquered from the dauphinists?. In 
an entirely new clause it is laid down that Henry shall strive to 
secure from the ‘Three Estates"’ of both England and France 
an ordinance that from the time when he shall become king, 
the crowns shall be united in the same person, cach realm, 
however, retaining its own laws and neither being subject to 
the otherS. There is to be perpetual peace, defensive alliance, 
and frecdom of trade (subject to customs dutics) between the 
two kingdoms. Allies of either side who shall give their assent 
to the treaty within eight months may enjoy such of its benefits 
as affect them®, Neither Charles, Henry, nor the duke of 
Burgundy shall enter into any negotiations for peace with the 
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dauphin, save with the consent of all and also of the Three 
Estates of both France and England?. 

Charles was not personally present, and the queen and the 
duke were authorised to act on his behalf, The treaty was 
sworn to, not only by them and Henry, but also by a number 
of prelates, lords, and other notable Frenchmen’. It was at 
ence proclaimed in both French and English‘, and published 
throughout the city and in the English army. An order was 
put forth in the name of the French king requiring all his 
subjects to submit to it®. On the following day (May 22) the 
First President of the Parlement of Paris, the bishop and the 
bailli of Troyes, the abbots of Montier-la-Celle, St Loup, and 
St Martin-ts-Airés, the deans of the churches of St Paul, 
St Stephen, and St Urban at Troyes, the archdeacon of Sézanne, 
eleven priests, forty-seven lawyers, and about 1500 of the 
leading inhabitants met in St Paul’s church, and swore on the 
gospels to observe it®. Henry wrote on the same day to Duke 
Humphrey and the Council in England, enclosing a copy of 
the treaty, announcing that it had been signed and would bring 
“perpetual peace,” and requiring that the terms of it should be 
proclaimed throughout the country?, with his new title of 
“king of England, heir and regent of France, and lord of 
Ireland,” which was also to be engraved “‘on the scripture of 
our seals,” with the exception of the word “regent8,” for which 
there was probably not sufficient room. On May 24 Henry 
despatched Ralph Cromwell and William Swinburne, to- 
gether with a secretary, Richard Cowdray, to announce the 
terms of the peace in Paris, where it was proclaimed on May 
27%. Next day there were processions and a solemn thanks- 
giving, and on May 30 the treaty was publicly read and 
registered in the Parlement of Paris, where the officers of the 
Parlement, of the University, and of the City came up one by 
one and had the oath administered to them by the First 
President!®, All hands were upraised to Heaven in transports 
of joy!!; but by way of extra caution the English envoys, being 
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uncertain of their French}, asked the First President to trans- 
late what was being said, Further official publications took 
place at the Chitelet on June 1, in the church of St Mathurin 
before the university faculties of theology, law, and medicine 
on June 3, and before the Rector of the University and the 
proctors of the four nations on June 4. In London it was pro- 
claimed on June 14, when there was a solemn procession to 
St Paul’s and a sermon at Paul’s Cross, 

Meanwhile, another step had been taken towards Henry's 
complete triumph. On the day on which the treaty was signed, 
he was solemnly betrothed to the princess Catherine in the 
cathedral of Troyes‘, and thenceforth he spoke of Charles VI 
as “our father"? and Catherine as “our wife,” though the 
actual marriage did not take place for another twelve days. The 
interval was occupied by festivities, banquet following banquet 
and gift being answered with gift. On Trinity Sunday, 
June 27, the marriage ccremony was performed with great 
pomp. To reconstruct the scene is difficult; for the great 
market-place, which Henry had to cross from his hostel on the 
western side® to the parish church of St Jean opposite®, has 
since been covered with narrow streets. The church, too, has 
been much altered, the east end having been rebuilt after a 
great fire carly in the sixteenth century and the west end partly 
Concealed by a porch in the most debased Renaissance style. 
Only the ill-proportioned nave, dating from the fourteenth 
century, remains substantially as it was when Henry passed 
up it to the high altar. It was agreed that the ceremony should 
be “according to the French custom!0.” The coach of the bride 
and her mother was drawn by eight snow-white English hobbies, 
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a gift of the bridegroom, and preceded by numerous minstrels}. 
The numbers of those admitted to the church were restricted?; 
but to left and right were ranged tokens of the vast wealth of 
England and Flanders, the only sombre touch being afforded 
by the duke of Burgundy, who was clad in black from head 
to foot!. The ceremony was performed by Henri de Savoisy, 
archbishop of Sens®: the royat couple offered three nobles each 
with the candle®; and instead of the customary thirteen pence, 
the bridegroom put thirteen nobles on the book, and gave 200 
more to the church. The day ended with the wine-cup and the 
blessing of the bed”. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 
THE DAUPHINIST RESISTANCE 


By one of the clauses of the treaty of Troyes King Henry had 
undertaken to reduce all cities and other places in France that 
were disobedient to his “father,” ‘“‘beying...of that Partye 
comorely called Dalphin or Ermynak}."” At Troyes the streets 
had resounded with merriment since the day of his betrothal, 
and on the day after the wedding® he gave a “royal and passing 
solemn feast’ to the great lords, with plenty of entertainment 
for the populace. The gencral expectation of more jousts and 
festivities was, however, disappointed; for Henry announced 
that such things must now cease, and that he would start 
early next day for real warfare, where those eager for tourncys 
might display their hardihood as they would, seeing that there 
was no prowess in the world equal to doing justice on male 
factors and helping the poor to live!, Catherine was to go with 
him; perhaps berate he had married her “without charge to 
her parents,” he appointed the officers of her household, not 
one of aes was a Frenchman, though she was allowed three 
French ladies and two French maids to wait upon her®. The 
king and queen were to go too, and many English and French 
ladies. 

Early on June 4® the army accordingly left Troyes, The two 
kings rode fogether, with the duke of Burgundy at their side”. 
The operations of Burgundian columns had already to a great 
extent cleared the country near Troyes’, and little opposition 
was to be apprehended as the force crossed the forest of Othe. 
A body of troops was left to reduce Villeneuve l'Archevéque, 
which wes still in Armagnac hands, and the main army 
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marched to Sens!. Here they found the bridges cut and the 
suburbs destroyed. The siege began on June s®, and in a letter 
written next day? by an Englishman in the camp, Sens is 
described as “*a great town and a notable, holden strong with 
great number 32 Ermynaks.” But the townsmen were in no 
mood for resistance‘; the garrison made little stand; and after 
about a weck® an unkempt, unshaven man came out to parley. 
John Cornwall, who had been commissioned to treat with the 
defenders, would not see him at first, saying that he must have 
his beard trimmed before he could be heard?. Nevertheless 
Sens surrendered on June 11 ‘ and as Henry rade into the city 
with his queen, he turned gaily to the archbishop saying, “You 
have given me my bride; I now give you yours*." The garrison 
were forced to dan the St Andrew's cross and to swear not to 
serve in fature against the duke of Burgundy; but many of 
them, as soon as they were out of danger, made straight for 
Montereau to join the dauphinists there!®, 

Henry’s army moved northward without delay. At Bray, 
where the Englisharrived by June 16, King Charlesand theladies 
were left behind!!, as rough work was expected at Montereau, 
A force of Burgundians was detached to effect the conquest of 
several places in Brie, between Bray and Melun, a task which 
was accomplished without much trouble, the garrisons sur- 
rendering readily ta the lord of L'Isle Adam, who was in 
command, because he was their “neighbour"” and more to be 
trusted than English, Picards, or Burgundians!®, On the 16th 
the main force arrived at Montereaul®, The sight of the scene 
of the murder of Duke John inflamed them to afury. Montereau 
was reputed to be so strong that a handful of men might hold 
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it against the world; but on June 24 a small scaling party got 
across the moatand rushed the walls. The town was then carried 
by assault and the garrison driven helter-skelter across the 
bridge to the castle on the tongue of land at the confluence of 
the Yonne and the Seine!. The victors made their way to the 
parish church®, where Duke John had been buried, At his 
son’s command, some knights and squires lifted the coffin 
from the carth, and not one of those present could restrain his 
tears as he gazed on the face of the dead man, looking, as he 
did, but little altered. The body was laid in another coffin packed. 
with salt and spices for removal to a more honourable home in 
the Charterhouse at Dijon?. 

Henry and Duke Philip transferred their headquarters to the 
right bank of the Yonnc, and planted thcir big guns* to besct 
the castle, strengthening their communications by throwing a 
temporary bridge across the Seine5. In the rush that followed 
the scizure of the town eleven gentlemen had been captured, 
and Henry threatened to hang them all if they did not bring 
about the surrender of the castle§. Kneeling on the edge of the 
ditch, they implored the defenders to capitulate as they knew 
that their case was hopeless, while their own lives would be 
forfeit if the garrison held out. But the captain, Guillaume de 
Chaumont, lord of Guitry?, told them that if a man is taken in 
war he is under sentence, and they must take their chance®. 
Then they prayed that they might see their wives, children, 
and kinsfolk before they died, and firing ceased as these 
mounted to the battlements to wave a farewell. On the morrow 
a gibbet was set up and all were hanged in full view of the 
castle walls. [t is notable that no one blamed Henry; indeed, 
what most struck contemporaries was his strict justice in 
hanging on the same gibbet a favourite groom, who usually 
held his horse's rein, for killing an English knight®, It is the 
captain of the castle who in contemporary opinion was culpable 
for holding out when he knew his situation was hopeless! and 
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indeed it soon appeared that the lives of the prisoners had been 
needlessly thrown away, for on July 11 the castle surrendered, 
and the garrison of s00 men®, including a number of Scots’, 
were suffered to depart in sale humiliating anti-climax for 
which they received no praise from friend or foe, 

After a short stay at Montereau, during which measures were 
taken for victualling and garrisoning the place’, King Henry 
moved down the Seine for the reduction of Melun. At Sens 
and Montereau the garrisons had used brave words which had 
no backing from the townsmen. But at Melun Henry's calcu- 
lations were altogether at fault, for the place made a heroic 
stand for over four months. The town may be regarded as 
divided into three parts by the Seine. ‘The most populous 
portion—the quarter of St Aspais—was on the north bank, 
and was enclosed by strong walls. On the opposite shore was 
the extensive suburb of St Ambroise, containing the citadel, 
while between the two in mid-stream lay the long island of 
St Etienne, on the north shore of which stood the castle. Each 
of these three parts was enclosed with a wall, and the three were 
connected by a long bridge, which stretched from bank to bank 
and bisected the island. The siege bets on July 13°, and 
probably for reasons of policy the Engl and the Burgundians 
were kept almost entirely apart, the English being for the most 
part encamped on the fiat ground on the south bank towards 
the Gatinais, and the Burgundians on the north towards Brie’, 
though the earls of Warwick and Huntingdon were stationed, 
on this side to assist, and perhaps in reality to control, the duke 
of Burgundy*, For the Burgundians the siege opened fiercely. 
One of their captains in defiance planted his banner in front of 
a bulwark built near the abbey of St Pére, and on the very first 
day the garrison sallied out and captured it®. Soon afterwards, 
however, a party of English, supported by Savoyards, Picards, 
and Burgundians, made a desperate rush and took a strong 
outpost constructed by the defenders on the outer side of the 
moat!®, and held it tenaciously throughout the siege, though it 
cost them many lives both to capture and to retain it. Amon| 
the Englishmen who fell at this point was Philip Leche, who 
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had earned the high opinion of the duke of Burgundy for his 
soldierly qualities!. 

After this incident both sides settled down to the orthodox 
routine of a siege. Each section of the attacking force was 
entrenched within a strongly fortified enclosure surrounded 
with a ditch and palisade and approached through four en- 
trances, which were heavily barricaded and guarded night and 
day®; communication between the several camps was kept up 
by means of a temporary bridge across the Seinet. The defence 
was in the hands of a Gascon, Arnaud Guillaume, lord of 
Barbazan®, with a force of only 600 or 700men, including many 
townsfolk?, Outside the place great efforts had been made to 
collect a relieving force, and some 16,000 men were actually 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Chiteaurenard, near 
Montargis, about thirty miles away; but spies who penetrated 
to the English lines reported them to be so strong that an 
attack would have no chance of success’; and the Armagnacs 
therefore resolved to play a waiting game and to avoid a battle 
in the open’, though harassing attacks on the besieging army 
were constantly kept up, both from the south-west and from 
the Armagnac garrisons at Meaux and other places in Brie and 
Champagne, 

At the beginning of the siege the English were reinforced 
by 800 men-atarms and 2000 archers under the duke of 
Bedford, who had crossed from England to Normandy in 
April and May®. About the same time Henry's brother-in- 
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law, Lewis Count Palatine of the Rhinel, came from Germany 
with 700 men, whose wages were paid by Henry?, James 
king of Scots was also present®; he was brought from his 
English prison, not to add to Henry's prestige in French 
eyes, but for a purpose which only became evident at the end 
of the siege, Charles VI and the ladies remained at Corbeil‘, 
about six miles away, while the duke of Burgundy withdrew at 
intervals to divert himself at the castle of Blandy, six miles or 
so to the east, Henry often went over to Corbeil®; but when 
the siege had been in progress for some time he had a house 
built and furnished near his tent, and there Catherine stayed 
for a month’. Every day at sunrise and sunset eight or ten 
English minstrels, with horns and other instruments, enter- 
tained her with sweet music for about an hour‘, 

It must not be supposed, however, that Henry allowed his 
attention to be diverted from his military obligations. ‘Through- 
out he took a very active sharc in the dircction of the sicge®. The 
Anglo-Burgundian force was provided with guns of exceptional 
size, which played wpon the walls night and day10, but the be- 
sieged showed extraordinary cnergy in making up the gaps with 
barrels filled with earth, timber, or refuse!!. The besiegers also 
mined beneath the moat, but the defenders heard them and 
countermined. When the two sides met with only a breast- 
work of soil between them, the trumpets rang out, the church 
bells pealed, and champion after champion rode down into the 
galleries to break a lance with the enemy by the light of lamps 
or torches¥#, Even King Henry, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
English dukes performed subterranean feats of arms against 
Barbazan and other leaders of the garrison1, Nevertheless, the 
siege began to drag, Although the army was said to be the 
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largest with which Henry ever conducted a siege!, yet week 
after week passed in leisurely blockade. Quite early in the 
siege? the unfortunate Charles was brought over in order to 
appeal to the loyalty of the garrison; but in reply to his demand 
for admittance, the besieged declared that though they would 
gladly receive him as their French liege lord, no English king 
should ever have their obedience—an answer which greatly 
netéled Henry, who sent word that the time was coming when 
they would have to obey an English king whether they wished 
or no’. It was much worse, however, that disaffection should 
appear in the Burgundian camp. Many now scrupled to accept 
the English king as the real ruler of France, though they had 
sworn to the treaty of Troyes because at the moment no other 
course seemed open’, At one time it even seemed as though 
the alliance was in danger®, and it became hard to keep the 
Burgundian captains at their posts. The count of Conversen 
departed for his castle of Brienne beyond Troyes, though he 
was captured by the Armagnacs on the way®; and when sick- 
ness was raging in the camp, the prince of Orange, with many 
other leaders, departed abruptly, and neither Henry nor the 
duke of Burgundy was able to prevent them?, Even before the 
siege, too, disturbances had occurred between the English and 
the quarrelsome Picards, and it was necessary to keep the two 
contingents apart®, Disease of course was causing heavy 
casualties, as it always did in long mediaeval sieges. Neverthe- 
less time was on the whole on the side of the besiegers, and the 
duke of Burgundy himself remained staunch. It was with his 
consent that Henry, alarmed at symptoms of disaffection 
among the Parisians, placed English garrisons in the Bastille, 
the Louvre, the Hotel de Nesie, and the castle of Bois de 
Vincennes, Clarence being appointed captain of Paris in place of 
the count of St Pol®. And in order to repair the losses suffered 
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by the besiegers of Melun, Duke Philip ordered John of 
Luxemburg, who was at his castle of Beaurevoir, to bring up 
what forces he could from Picardy, John collected a force at 
Péronne, hurried with them across the Oise at Pont St Maxence, 
and pushed on with all speed towards Melun. When on Oct. 18 
the besieged saw them approach in battle order across the high 
ground to the north, they took them for the long-expected 
relieving force. The bells rang, the walls were manned, and the 
English and Burgundians were derisively exhorted to saddle 
up, as they would soon be shifted. But as the new-comers 
drew near, the defenders saw the truth, and with drooping 
heads they left the ramparts!. This disappointment must 
have had a grave moral effect, especially as the town was 
beginning to suffer terribly from famine. Bread gave out 
about this time, and for the next month the people in the 
town ate horses, dogs, cats, rats, mice, and anything, however 
repulsive, that could be used for food’. Even now, however, 
Henry never risked an assault on the breaches that were 
made, Appeals to the dauphin for aid brought a final answer 
that he lacked sufficient men to attempt the relief of the town, 
with the advice that the defenders had better make what terms 
they could, So at length hunger and pestilence prevailed: the 
inevitable parley began; on Nov. 17 Walter Hungerford, with 
two notable Burgundians, Jean de Roubaix, lord of Herzelles, 
and Jean de Courcelles, was commissioned to conclude final 
terms®, and the actual surrender took place next day’. All 
those in the town, whether members of the garrison or civilians, 
were to leave their arms undamaged in the castle, and were to 
be held as prisoners till their ransoms had been paid; their 
lives were to be spared, but before their release they would have 
to give security that they would never serve again under the 
enemies of the French king. Two groups, however, were ex- 
cpt from these terms; Englishmen or Scotsmen who had 
taken part in the defence were to be at Henry’s mercy, and 
those who were in any way implicated in the murder at 
Montereau were to be put to trial, The occasion, too, served 
to illustrate Henry’s stern zeal for discipline. A favourite 
captain of his, Bertrand de Chaumont, who had lands in Guienne 
and had fought on the English side at Agincourt, was charged 
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with having been bribed to connive at the escape of some of the 
suspects. When Henry heard the report he was much disturbed, 
and said that he would rather have given 50,o00nobles than that 
such disloyalty should have occurred. The duke of Burgundy 
pleaded and the duke of Clarence went down on his knees in 
behalf of the culprit; but Henry only answered, " By St George, 
fair brother, had it been yourself we should have done the same.” 
He gave the offender time for shrift and then had his head struck 
off, saying thathe would have notraitorsabouthim ifhe knew it!, 
In strict accordance with the terms of the capitulation 500 or 
600 emaciated prisoners, including many citizens of the town, 
were sent under escort in boat-loads to Paris, where they were 
incarcerated in the Palais, the Chatelet, the Temple, the Bastille, 
the Hatel de Nesle and other places, where many who could not 
find a ransom died. Early in 1421 those who were accused of 
being concerned in the murder of John the Fearless were tried 
by the Parlement, and three were hanged?. Barbazan was at first 
imprisoned in Paris’, but was afterwards removed to Chiteau 
Gaillard, where he remained till the French recaptured the castle 
in 14308. He was accused of complicity in the crime of Mon- 
‘tereau, but was acquitted®. The conditions of the surrender, as 
reported dy Burgundian chroniclers%, fully justify Henry’s 
action; but they were misunderstood, wilfully or not, by writers 
‘on the other side, who accuse Henry of a breach of faith such as 
would have disgraced the veriest tyrant®, One may well regret 
that the terms were not more generous, but they savour more 
of Philip's lust for vengeance than of Henry's soldierly mag- 
nanimity, which had constrained him during the siege to express 
his admiration for the courage of the garrison®. While, haw- 
ever, the usual charges against Henry in this connection are 
beside the mark, he may in one respect be justly blamed in the 
bitterest terms. Among the defenders of Melun were twenty 
9 Munste. iv. 1999.5 Le Fovte, i 24) Waurin, is 343 (324); Feniny 1465 Chas 
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Scottish mercenaries with their captain. No sus; 
implicated in the Montereau tragedy could possibly attach to 
them, but just as the dummy king of France had been brought 
forward to put Frenchmen in the wrong, so the captive king of 
Scotland was used to work the ruin of the Scots. On his arrival 
King Jameshadsummoned them tosurrender on theirallegiance. 
They refused; and when the siege was over, Henry had them 
all hanged for disobedience to their king!. 

[Apart from the sieges of Sens, Montereau, and Melun, the 
English had done little fighting in 1420. Early in the year 
they had begun an offensive in Maine, under the direction of 
the earl of Salisbury. Beaumont-le-Vicomte was soon re- 
covered®, Ballon fell on Feb. 28. On March 3 the castle and 
town of Montfort-le-Rotrou were taken and burned’, On the 
same day a force of French and Scots, which had left Le Mans 
with the object of relieving Fresnay-le-Vicomte, was ambushed 
by an English detachment under the carl of Huntingdon, and 
cut to pieces, the marshal de Rieux and the war-chest of the 
Scots being captured§, Fresnay fell soon afterwards, On the 
other hand, the dauphinist garrison of Dreux, raiding north- 
ward, took Croisy on the Eure, liberating Ambroise de Loré, 
who was imprisoned in the castle’. Loré’s release perhaps 
explains the check which the English soon afterwards suffered 
in Maine, where on May 10 the garrison of Le Mans killed 
sixty-three and took filty-cight prisoners’, After this the 
military situation in Maine seems to have changed but little 
till the following year.] 

Meanwhile civil strife had broken out in Brittany. After the 
murder at Montereau, the duke of Brittany had hesitated for 
a while, but in December, 1419, he signed a treaty which 
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definitely ranged him on the side of Burgundy'. Thereupon 
the dauphin’s advisers entered into an intrigue with Olivier de 
Blois, count of Penthitvre, head of the family which had long 
disputed with the ruling Montforts the right to the ducal title?. 
The outcome was that on Feb. 13, 1420, the duke and his 


not long, however, before the futility of the plot became 
manifest. The duke's Council took vigorous action, proclaiming 
the Ban and arriére-ban*. The duchess made a spirited appeal 
to the Breton Estates, who were fully sympathetic with her’, 
and embassics were sent to King Henry, asking for the release 
on parole of the duke’s brother Arthur of Richemont®, and to 
the dauphin, begging him to use his good offices on behalf of 
the duke himseli?, Henry's reply was friendly but vague®: 
the dauphin tem mporisd, but privately exhorted the count to 
keep a firm hold of his captive®, Meanwhile, however, the 
troops of the Montfort party were vigorously reducing such 
strongholds as adhered to Olivier de Blois!®, and before long 
the duke and his brother were removed from ‘Champtoceaux 
and taken from place to place in Poitou, the Limousin, and 
Saintonge¥. But Champtoceaux was vigerously besieged, and 
in the hope of securing lenient terms for himself, the count, 
about the beginning of July, brought the duke back to Brittany 
and liberated him, though he did not thereby avert condemna- 
tion of himself as a traitor or the confiscation of his property!?. 

‘The duke’s release removed the principal reason for per- 
mitting his brother Arthur to return to France. Negotiations 
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on the matter had, however, gone some wayl; and Henry 
allowed them to proceed, perhaps thinking that Arthur’s 
presence might be useful in case the duke should waver in his 
loyalty to the Burgundian cause®, When he gave his word to 
Henry not to escape and promised to go back to England at 
Michaelmas, 1423, if his ransom had not been paid’, he was 
escorted across the Channel and taken to the king, who was then 
before Melun, where he arrived on Oct. 28, 14204. 

With Brittany in confusion, there was little danger to 
Normandy from the west, In January, 1420, the English seem 
to have expected a raid, but nothing came of it, probably 
because of the kidnapping of the duke. For their part, the 
English were closing in on Mont-St-Michel, constructing a 
fort at Ardevon. and placing a garrison on the rock of Tom- 
belaine®, The abbot had already had dealings with the English’, 
and he was now replaced as captain of the Mount by the count 
of Aumale, who took over the command on May 1®, He soon, 
however, went away, taking with him many valuables, which 
the English believed him to have divided among his men, 
regardless of the claims of the dauphin. On June 15 John 
Ashton, bailli of the Cotentin, reported to Henry that the 
garrison of Mont-St-Michel numbered no more than one 
hundred men, that their water-cistern was broken, and that the 
place might speedily be reduced. The frontier, he said, wae 
quiet, and he hinted that a raid on Anjou might be made with 
every prospect of success, for the inhabitants of the country 
were alienated from the dauphin by the depredations of his 
troops and the Scots®. Henry, however, encouraged no such 
pretentious enterprises, and the frontier of Lower Normandy 
remained astonishingly peaceful for the rest of the vear!®, 
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CHAPTER LXV 
THREE YEARS IN ENGLAND 


Arter the capture of Oldcastle the domestic history of 
England was very uneventful for ncarly two years. Bedford 
remained warden or lieutenant till the end of 1419, when he 
was succeeded by his brother Humphrey!. No parliament was 
summoned till the autumn of 1419, when the lords and com- 
mons assembled at Westminster on Oct. 16%. No new temporal 
lords were surmmoned, and of those who had received writs for 
the previous parliament, Gilbert Talbot was dead. Of the 
lords spiritual Archbishop Chichele, who was abroad with the 
king, received no summons. Thirty-seven counties and seventy- 
nine boroughs returned representatives, none of whom call for 
special notice’. Among the judges William Babington appears 
for the first timed. 

When the members assembled, five weeks had clapsed since 
the murder of John the Fearless; but the full significance of 
that event was not yet manifest, and the chief fact before the 
estates was that the failure of the Meulan conference had forced 
Henry to go on with the war. The chancellor accordingly 
addressed them on the text, “Let us not be weary in well- 
doing.” The king had been doing well; his encmics were 
keeping his inheritance from him, but he wanted peace and 
had gone in person to secure it; nevertheless he had failed 
money was wanted to safeguard the sea, to defend Calais, and 
to carry on the war, unless it was forthcoming the war would 
have to be stopped, which God forbid8! Next day Roger 
Flower was chosen Speaker for the third time. Parliament 
continued till Nov. 13%, when it voted a tenth and a fifteenth 
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to be paid at Candlemas next and a further third of a tenth 
and fifteenth payable at the succeeding Martinmas. The king, 
it had been announced, was specially anxious to know how the 
country had been faring and what amendments (if any) were 
needed in the laws. But parliament made little use of the 
opportunity thus offered, It was resolved that, as large quan- 
tities of English coins were passing out of the country and the 
supply for ordinary purposes was running short, there should 
bea fresh issue of coinage; that when the money voted in taxcs 
should come in, it should be spent in England on corn, clot, 
and other necessaries for the army in France; and that as many 
sacks of wool as the king should desire should also be bought 
in the country and shipped direct to Normandy? instead of 
being sent through Calais, as required by the Statute of the 
Staple. Otherwise, parliament's main achicvement was to 
confirm a statute of 1389 limiting the right to keep sporting 
dogs to landowners and well-to-do clergymen? 

The southern convocation met on Oct. 30%. Like parl 
ment, its chief business was the grant of ‘money. But the 
clergy, like everybody else, were beginning to be tired of the 
wart, and it took much debate for them to make up their 
minds, for in many cases the contributions due for the envoys 
to Constance were still unpaid. On Nov. 20, however, they 
agreed to a tax of a twenticth on benefices and 65. 8d. from 
chantry chaplains®. They then adjourned, The northern con- 
vocation met at York from Jan. 13-18, 14208. Those present 
pleaded that there was great poverty in the north of England 
owing to drought, murrain, and invasion, but they also 
ultimately granted a twentieth of their incomes, from whatever 
ecclesiastical source, to be payable on May 17. 

About this time there were numerous rumours of attempts 
on the king’s life by witchcraft, During a recent visit to 
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England, Archbishop Chichele had issued a circular to the 
bishops, dated Sept. 2s, 1419, stating that the king had ordered 
that prayers should be offered for his protection against necro- 
mancers, and he accordingly announced forty days’ remission 
of penance to all who should attend the masses and bi-weekly 
processions instituted when the king went abroad in 1417, 
seeing that these solemnities had lost their novelty. The bishops 
were to publish the announcement before All Saints’ Day!, 
At the meeting of convocation in the same autumn, the arch- 
bishop announced that the reform of abuses among the clergy 
must be considered?; but attention seems to have been diverted 
from this subject to the dangers arising from the black art and 
Lollardy. On Nov, 9 the assembly had before it a chaplain 
named Richard Walker, who had been charged with practising 
witchcraft in the diocese of Worcester and convicted at a 
visitation held by the prior in Worcester cathedral. In proof of 
the charges there were produced two books containing written 
spells and pictures savouring of magic®, a box containing a beryl 
cunningly suspended in black leathers, three little schedules 
and two little figures in yellow wax. Walker pleaded guilty 
and declared himself willing to recant; and an_ impressive 
penance was arranged for him. On Nov. 16, at Paul's Cross 
In presence of the archbishop, several bishops, and a large 
crowd, the bishop of Llandaff® preached a sermon at Walker, 
who stood there with the books, the box, and the wax images. 
‘When the bishop had finished, the penitent declared his magic 
to be false and accursed in deed and word. Then the books were 
fastened round his neck, one in front and one behind, with the 
pages open for everyone to see the bad pictures, and he was 
marched bare-headed all down the Cheap and back to the south 
side of the churchyard, where the books and other exhibits 
were burned. After this Walker was allowed to go. 

The heresy hunt was not yet over. On Nov. 20, three more 
chaplains came up for judgment—Ralph Outrede, William 
Brown, and Richard Wyche®, All had been in prison for some 
years charged with heresy, ind they were now called upon 
publicly to recant. After canonical punishment had been fully 
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explained to them, so that they might know what to expect in 
the event of relapse, Outrede and Brown were set free on giving 
security for their good behaviour in future, Wyche, however, 
whose touching story remains in his own words, was reminded 
of his trial at Bishop Auckland eighteen years before! After 
long imprisonment in the north he had recanted and been sent 
to the Chancery at Westminster, where he was required to give 
the customary caution and then set free. He was, however, re- 
arrested with William Brown when the king sailed for France 
in 14172, and imprisoned in the Fleet, where he had since 
remained. His case was now reserved for further consideration. 
How long he continued in prison we do not know; but he 
certainly made a full submission and secured his release, only 
to fall again into heresy and to perish at the stake in 14.40%. 
But the most notable figure affected by this outbreak of 
religious panic was the king's stepmother Queen Joan, from 
whom he had parted on perfectly friendly terms. Though she 
had been resident in England for over sixteen years, neither 
she nor her children seem ever to have been popular with 
the English people, and as English traders were continually 
suffering from the attacks of the Breton pirates, she and the 
members of her household were exposed to periodical outbursts 
of national resentment. Such a time was the present, and the 
first result was that all forcigners about her were expelled from 
England on the ground that they were carrying pressure out of 
the country and giving information to the enemy. On Sept. 
27, 1419, an order was issued that all her dowry and. other 
belongings should be taken into the hand of the Treasurer of 
England, except a portion for the reasonable expenses of her 
maintenance®; and on Oct, 1 she was put under arrest and 
detained in the manor-house of Rotherhithe until her case 
should be further considered®. The suddenness of the event 
has given rise to various speculations as to its cause, Some have 
supposed’ that it was due to a desire for additional security for 
the good behaviour of Joan's son, the duke of Brittany; but 
there seems to have been little friendliness at the time between 
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the two. On the whole the most convincing explanation is 
the contemporary one, that she was belicved to have practised 
magic a ainst the king. Implicated in the same charge were 
her confessor, John Rendclt a Franciscan friar from Shrews- 
bury!, Roger Colles, another Shrewsbury man, and Pernel 
Brocart, both members of her household®, Randolf was 
captured in Guernsey, taken to Normandy and imprisoned in 
Chateau Gaillard, and afterwards sent back to England and 
lodged in the Tower’, As for Queen Joan herself, we have 
evidence that some of her possessions were seized by the 
sheriffs in whose counties they lay®, and that others were farmed 
by various persons soon after her arrest®, The royal Council 
appointed Thomas Lilbourne to act as clerk of her household 
and his account for the first ten weeks of her captivity is ex- 
tant’. During most of this time she was at the king’s manor 
of Rotherhithe. It was intended that she should spend Christ- 
mas at Leeds, and with this intention she journeyed thither, 
arriving on Dec, 7. She stayed there only three days, however, 
and then returned to Rotherhithe. On Dec. 15 she was handed 
‘over to the custody of John Pelham’, who acted as her governor 
till Mar. 8, 1420, during which time she was no doubt at 
Pevensey®, In addition to the confiscation of her lands she had 
to submit to the removal of all the members of her household?®, 
But a sufficient number of attendants were selected to replace 
them, and the king’s Portuguese physician, Pedro de Alcobaga, 
was appointed to attend on her, the rare and costly medicines 
he prescribed being all bought for her. In fact, Lilbourne's 
account shows that Joan must have lived in great comfort 
during her detention: 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 
HENRY IN PARIS 


Wuen Melun had fallen, Henry and Duke Philip granted 
leave to many of their troops, who had been severely tried 
during the siege. They then joined Charles VI at Corbeil, 
whence the three, at the head of a large force, went to Paris. 
Henry, there can be little doubt, had been to Paris before, but 
this was to be his formal entry into his prospective capital, and 
the Parisians prepared an imposing welcome. On Dec, 1 the 
magistrates and the leading burgesses (all clad in red), the 
Parlement, the University, and almost the whole body of clergy 
were to meet the august visitors outside the city, though the 
chapter of Notre Dame, whose relations with Henry were 
strained, refused to go farther than the Hotel Dieu, which 
almost adjoined the cathedral. The streets along which the 
procession was to pass were as bravely decorated as the poverty 
Of the citizens permitted, Unfortunately the kings arrived 
earlier than was expected and before those who were to greet 
them outside the walls had set forth!, Nevertheless, they made 
an impressive entry, welcomed by the enthusiastic crowds 
which lined the Rue St Denis®. In front rode the two kings 
side by side in royal apparel, Henry, who was on Charles's 
Jeft®, regarding the people with calm and impassive mien*, On 
the left side of the street rode the duke of Burgundy by himself; 
but while he thus emphasised his independence, he symbolised 
his loyalty by allowing thc kings to kecp a horse's length in 
advance of him®, He was followed by the knights and squires 
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of his household, who carefully held themselves apart from the 
English and other Frenchmen, Most of them, like the duke, 
wore black. On the other side of the street, immediately be- 
hind the kings, rode the dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and 
then came a great array of English nobles and knights, con- 
spicuous among them being the duke of Exeter and the earls 
of Warwick, Huntingdon, and Salisbury. At the cross-roads 
which the cavalcade passed, it was met by processions of clergy 
singing Te Deum and Benedictus gui venit and offering relics for 
the kings to kiss, this welcome deriving added solemnity from 
the fact that it was Advent Sunday. Each time that relics were 
presented to Charles he signed to Henry to kise first, but 
Henry, raising his cap and bowing, motioned to Charles to 
precede him, a pantomime repeated several times as they made 
their way to Notre Dame, where they dismounted and prayed 
before the high altac®, It was now nearly dark: Burgundy 
escorted Charles to the Hétel St Pol, whence he himself went 
to his own Htel d’Artois; Henry and his brothers were lodged 
in the Louvre; and the rest of the English found quarters where 
they could, some of the soldiers being billeted in villages near 
Paris3, 

Next day there acrived the two queens, accompanied by 
many noble ladies, mostly English*. They were met by Duke 
Philip, Henry’s brothers and other English lords, and the 
notables of Paris, They entered by the Porte St Antoine, and 
were received by the populace with an enthusiasm little less 
than that shown the day before. Numerous gifts were offered 
to the kings and queens, especially to Henry and Catherine. 
All day and night fountains of wine and rose-water played in 
the streets, and the citizens of Paris, after their volatile fashion, 
abandoned themselves to rejoicing®, There is no reason to 
doubt that they were genuinely glad to welcome Henry as a 
saviour from disorder and famine®. It was only a later generation 
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of Frenchmen that felt constrained to make excuses for their 
jubilation and to hint that they would have been no less joy- 
ful if the duke of Burgundy had come alone!. But it cannot 
have been long before their optimism began to cool. No sooner 
had the royal visitors arrived than the price of bread, already 
very high, rose sharply; and a loaf weighing twenty ounces and 
consisting mainly of bran cost twenty-four deniers parisis). 
Before Christmas bread doubled in price, and could not be had. 
unless one went to the bakers’ shops before daybreak and stood 
drinks to masters and men. The poor lived mainly on cabbages 
and turnips, for after standing long in a queue at a baker's 
syiwtich often hal to go away with nothing. The dunghills of 
Paris were covered with children dying of hunger and cold’. 
Meanwhile Henry was showing his customary activity. As 
long as his triumph was incomplete he could take no rest. The 
machinery of government was kept working as usual! Im- 
mediately after the entry of the two kings, the count of St Pol 
was sent to Picardy and other parts of the north to receive from 
those under obligation to take it the oath to observe the treaty 
of Troyes®, The efficiency of the army was, as ever, one of the 
king’s prime concerns, and on Dec. 5 he issued 2 number of 
commissions for holding musters of English troops, including 
reinforcements lately come from Wales®. He instituted an 
enquiry into the munitions of war then available in Parisand into 
the possibility of producing more’. At the same time Henry was, 
as usual, supplementing force by diplomacy; he was negotiating 
with the famous dauphinist leader Pierron’de Luppé, captain 
of Montaigu8, while Hue de Lannoy was despatched at the 
head of an embassy to treat for an agreement with Castile®, 
‘At this time, however, most of Henry's thoughts were 
claimed by the States-General, which, summoned some weeks 
previously, met on Dec. 6 in the lower hall of the Hétel St Pol?®, 
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There were of course no representatives of the dauphinist 
party or the regions under its control; but there is no reason to 
doubt that Charles VI and Henry intended the assembly to be 
a full meeting of the Three Estates, The French king was 
present at the opening session, when the chancellor, Jean le 
Clerc, speaking from the somewhat depressing text, ““Audita 
est vox lamentationis ct planctus Syon,”’ expounded the causes 
of the summons?, He recounted recent events, emphasised the 
necessity of confirming and executing the treaty of Troyes, and 
asked for the advice of his audience as to the best means of 
restoring public order, reforming the currency, and providing 
money for the war and other burdens on the state. Good laws, 
he added, were to be enacted by the government, and all con- 
cerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy to be punished®. 
When the chancellor had read the treaty to the Estates, Charles 
declared that he had sworn to observe it, since it had been made 
for the good of the realm, and that all his subjects must do the 
like and promote its enforcement*. After further speeches 
addressed to the Estates, they were told to depart, discuss the 
matters which had been submitted to them, and return on the 
toth with their answers, On the appointed day, in the presence 
of the two kings and their counsellors, a single spokesman de- 
clared on behalf of all the Estates that they approved of the 
treaty as beneficial to France and al] Christendom and promised 
that they and their heirs would uphold it for ever. They begged 
that all Charles's subjects should be called upon to swear 
loyalty to it, that those who refused should be treated as rebels, 
and that it should be deemed part of the law of France8, Their 
spokesman, further, laid before the kings the principal cvils 
from which France was suffering, and asked for remedies®, 
‘As for the coinage, they would accept whatever the king and 
his Council should ordain”, They offered suggestions as to the 
best ways of raising revenue, urging in particular that the 
burden of taxation should be equally distributed, 
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‘The outcome of these proceedings was the issue of several 
ordinances, of course in the name of Charles VI, though 
everyone knew that Henry was their real author!, One of 
these enactments gave effect to the requests of the Estates 
respecting the treaty: while all Frenchmen were bound to take 
the oath to observe it, if required, it was always to be exacted 
from those entering upon ecclesiastical benefices or public 
office and those doing homage for their lands?. The members 
of the States-General themselves took the oath, even those who 
had done so before’. 

Another ordinance, dated Dec. 19, was designed to inform 
the public of the intentions of the authorities and to prepare 
their minds for the taxation to which the Estates had agreed. 
In all districts bordering on foreign or dauphinist territory, 
there was to be appointed a knight who, backed by an armed 
escort and assisted by the Zai/f and other local notables, would 
inspect all the fortresses of the region, garrison those belonging 
to the crown with troops who should be properly paid, and 
cause all others to be demolished unless they were of military 
value and the king or their owner was willing to provide gar- 
tisons for them. Small churches and monasteries were to be 
treated on the same principles. To carry out these measures, 
however, and to enable the king to accomplish his purpose of 
coining good moncy, the assistance of the people was necessary, 
for the revenue of the domain was insufficient to meet the 
expense and the new money would be so good that the crown 
would make nothing on it. So, for a year as from Feb. r, in 
accordance with the advice of the Estates, the guartage on wine 
should be levied, as in former times, and the gabelle should be 
exacted throughout the kingdom. Moreover, a sales-tax of 
twelve deniers in the divre was to be levied on all merchandise 
save food. The money raised by these means was to be ex 
pended exclusively in the interests of the crown. It would be 
necessary, if the situation of public affairs was to be improved, 
to appoint numerous officials and employ a large force of well- 
paid troops, while it was essential that all Frenchmen should 
do their part in preventing the imminent ruin of the countcy. 
The taxes just authorised would not cover the cost of the pro- 
posed remedial measures, but Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
had promised to aid with all their resources of men and goods. 
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The new taxes were to be farmed at auction whenever possible. 
It is strange that this ordinance, which was evidently meant to 
reconcile public opinion to the government's demands, was not 
proclaimed till Jan. 18, 14211. 

On Dec, 19 orders were also given for the coinage of the 
new money. The royal mints were to strike gold crowns which 
should circulate at 22s. 6. eoarnzis, and silver coins worth 
Respecuvel twenty, ten, and five deniers. Copper coins were 
to be made at the discretion of the masters of the mints. The 
standard of the new coins was to be extremely good. The 
price of the mark of gold was fixed at seventy-two dures 
tournoit, that of the mark of silver at seven®. 

In order to provide the mints with the necessary bullion the 
Estates agreed to a general levy of silver. Everyone except the 
very poor was to be assessed, according to his wealth, at so 
many silver marks or fractions of a mark. Payment might be 
made in coin, plate, ornaments, or in any form convenient to 
the individual’. This exaction affected clergy as well as laity. 
‘The University of Paris, according to the dauphinist, Jean 
Juvénal, begged Henry for exemption, but being snubbed 
thought it well to hold their peace, since anyone who resisted 
or criticised the authorities was liable to be regarded as an 
Armagnac’, The chapter of Notre Dame had already decided 
to bear its share of the burden of taxation’. 

The Estates were not suffered to depart until they had taken 

in the formal proceedings which were now at length 
ed against those involved in the murder of Montereau. 
Duke Philip, it is said, would have brought his casc forward 
at Troyes, but that Charles had not been attended by'a fitting 
number of councillors8, Henry, too, may have hoped that some 
of the dauphinist leaders might be led to surrender on the tacit 
understanding that nothing more was heard of their share in 
the crime. It was now evident, however, that Armagnac re- 
sistance would have to be broken down by force, and the 
solemn condemnation of their leaders for murder might perhaps 
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influence public opinion against them, Moreover, while the 
king was at Paris, accompanied by Henry and his brothers, 
with the Pardement at hand and the Estates assembled, the pro- 
ceedings could be invested with all the gravity and dignity that 
their importance required. 

The trial took place on Dec. 23? in the hall of the Hotel St 
Pol. Charles V1 sat on the judge's bench, with Henry beside 
him?. Just below were Jean le Clerc, chancellor of France, 
Philippe de Morvilliers, First President of the Pardemens, and 
other notable men of the king’s Council. Near the middle of 
the hall sat Duke Philip, on the same bench as Henry's two 
brothers, but above them. He was clad in black, and accom- 
panied by several bishops and others of his Council’, There 
were also in attendance a number of members of the States- 
General, which was deemed to be officially present. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by Nicolas Raolin, advocate in Parlement 
and maitre des vequéret in the duke's household, who on behalf 
of the duke, his mother, and his sisters’, charged with the 
murder of Duke John the dauphin and several of his leading 
supporters, among them being the lord of Barbazan, Tanneguy 
du Chastel, Guillaume le Boutciller, and Jean Louvct, president 
of Provence. He asked that these offenders might be carried 
in tumbrils, on three Saturdays or holidays, to all the cross- 
roads of Paris, where each, bare-headed and with a lighted 
candle in his hand, should confess with a loud voice that he 
and the others had basely murdered Duke John without pro- 
vocation, Later they should repeat their confession on the 
scene of the crime, where they should be required to erect a 
collegiate church, the clergy of which should pray perpetually 
for the duke’s soul. Similar churches should be built by the 
murderers at Paris, Dijon, Ghent, Rome, Santiago de Com- 
postella, and Jerusalem’. 

This was but the formal opening of the case. Raolin was 
followed by Pierre de Marigny, advocate of the king in Parle» 
ment, and Jean Aguenin, Charles's procreur-géncral, who urged 
that all the accused should be executed when caught, that 
meanwhile they should be outlwed and sentenced to total 
forfeiture of lands and goods, and that the dauphin should be 
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declared incapable of succeeding to the crown. Next came a 
speech by John Larcher, doctor of theology, who had been 
chosen by the University to support the plea of the duke. 
Spokesmen of the authorities and people of Paris and of the 
Estates were also heard!. The chancellor replied that Charles, 
by the grace of God and with the advice of Henry, would do 
what justice required?. 

The same day letters-patent were drawn up announcing that 
having heard the demands for justice against those guilty of the 
murder, Charles had consulted his Council, and had closely 
examined the terms of the agreement concluded between Duke 
John and the dauphin in the summer of 1419. In view of this 
and of the sequel at Montereau, and on the advice of his 
“Grant Conseil,” the presidents and lay members of the Parie- 
ment, and others of his counsellors, he now declared those guilty 
of the crime to have committed treason and to be incapable of 
holding or inheriting any dignitics, honours, prerogatives, or 
property. They had incurred, moreover, the penalties pre- 
scribed in the agreement of July, 1419, and their subjects and 
vassals were consequently freed from all obligations towards: 
them. All this was without prejudice to charges which 
Burgundy had brought against certain individuals by name 
and to proceedings which might thereafter be initiated against 
others concerned in the crime. The king’s councillors, the 
Parlement, and all his judges and officers, were ordered to render 
justice to’ the complainants and the king’s procurcsr’, This 
document, stern though it sounds, was not of much practical 
consequence; it laid down how the guilty were to be punished, 
but expressed no opinion as to the guilt or innocence of those 
named by Burgundy’s counsel®, 


* Tei noceasy to make out the precise order of the proceedings. The account given 
fs baed.on a comparison of the official statensent (Rym.x. 34) with the elevant passages 
in Monstrle: (iv. 16), Jean Juvénal (562), and Tit. Liv. (9959). Marigny, though 
‘apparently he eppeare! for the erowsy was one of the duke's chamberlains (La Barre, 
GENES). Agocain had been appointed Sccond President of the Parkemen! om Dee. 11) 
but prowmsbly continued t2 set ae procureurgérdral pending the appoiniment of a 
succtsor (Pauquembergus, 1 387,389). Raolio and Larcher got Aly francs-each from 
the duke for their speeches (La Barre, fh 18s, a. 6). 

2 Monat iv. 19 4 

3 “Tahabiles e¢ Indignes de toutes Successions, directs et alaceaulx, et de toutes 
Dignnite: (ic), et Honnears, et Prerogative: quelconques.” 

Te wat doubtless this announcement which caused the dowager duchess of Bur~ 


zundy and ter daughters on Jan. tg and Ye, 421) 0 appoints number of prcarcars, 
among them Raolin and Marigny, to act against the ‘upkin-and others (Ea Barret 
isansaa)- Ry x 35-35. 
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All the notable visitors celebrated Christmas in Paris. The 
occasion seems to have cost Henry some of his popularity. 
For Charles and Isabel, at the Hétel St Pol, were attended 
by only a few old servitors and other folk of humble estate, so 
that some of the leading citizens of Paris, who came to pay their 
respects, went away much grieved. Henry and Catherine, on 
the other hand, feasted in great magnificence at the Louvre, 
surrounded by English lords and ladies and visited by many 
Frenchmen, eager to parade their devotion!. There is no reason 
to doubt the substantial truth of this celebrated descrip- 
tion, though it is necessary to be on one’s guard against the 
statements of historians like Chastellain, who wrote after the 
English had been expelled, and who gives accounts of their 
tyrannical and overbearing behaviour at this time which are 

‘orted by no contemporary evidence’, It was soon believed 
that Henry had removed numerous officers appointed by 
Charles VI and by Dukes John and Philip, substituting for 
them creatures of his own*, We have not sufficient evidence to 
subject this assertion to a thorough test, but such appointments 
as are noted in contemporary authorities are all in favour of 
Frenchmen, except for two or three military commands‘. No 
doubt the favoured Frenchmen could be trusted to uphold 
English interests; but it can no longer be believed that Henry 
seized the first opportunity to place the civil administration of 
France in the hands of Englishmen. Haughty and over- 
bearing he may have been, but to the end he retained enough 
prudence to restrain him from the grosser forms of tyranny, 

Nevertheless, Henry’s relations with the Parisians were not 
comfortable. Even in Englind it was recognised that he was 
not loved in the French capital and that its populace must be 
kept in awe by a display of force’, Just at this time, too, Henry 


1 Monste. iv. 22. Cf. Norm. Chron. (Hellot 6259 which gives 2 ess gloomy 
impression ofthe plight of the French king. 
Chast. i. 1g8 399 

9 Menais.iv. 23 99.5 Fenia, 151. Fenin implies that Henry ovat particularly rothless 
with oftcinls appointed by Duke Philip. 

‘eg. on Dec. 26) 1420, Hugues le Coq was appointed révét of the merchants of 
Paris (Bourgeois, 147). A few days carer, Jean du Mesnil had been sworn as prévét of 
Paris (Bourgeois, 147; Fauquemlergue, i. 390). Within three weeks of Christmas, fie 
new bail: were appointed —for Melun, Vermandois, Amiens Meaur, and Chartres 
Ail weic Frenchmen, or at least had French names (Fauq. is 390) 391) fl. 21), New 
eum reine so serve Chaka Vi on Jan y 1441 ere all French ( #4): 

er the military appointments, see below, pe 
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experienced a rebuff from the chapter of Notre Dame. The 
bishop of Paris, Gerard de Montaigu, a firm Armagnac, who 
since 1418 had dwelt, exiled from his see, at Bois-Malesherbes, 
died in September, 1420. The few canons who had remained 
in residence shared the political views of their bishop, and the 
new ones nominated by the duke of Burgundy rarely came to 
Paris. On Montaigu’s death the duke wished to secure the 
election of Philibert de Montjeu, a member of his Council, who 
had been provided to the bishopric of Amiens, though the 
resistance of the chapter had prevented him from gaining 
possession of that see. Agents of Charles VI, Henry, and the 
duke at once began to put pressure on the canons of Notre 

me, who sought to gain time by insisting that their absent 
fellows must be summoncd to take part in the clection. When, 
however, the bishops of Beauvais and Worcester renewed the 
attempt to coerce the chapter, they were plainly told that bishops 
ought not to be nominated by kings, that the canons intended 
to take St Ambrose as their example, and that the decrees of 
the Council of Constance must be obeyed and the election 
canonically conducted. It says much for Henry’s fairness that 
he overrode the Burgundian officials who refused safe-conducts 
to the messengers sent to summon the absent canons, though 
it must be admitted that none of them was able to accomplish 
the purpose of their mission. It is asserted, on the other hand, 
that the chapter was privately warned that if it did not choose 
Philibert, Henry would make things unpleasant for the new 
bishop and his church. Whether this report was true or not, 
the canons refused to be moved, and on Dec. 27, twelve of 
them, with the succentor, elected Jean Courtecuisse, king’s 
almoner, and a strong supporter of the conciliar movement—a 
man, so far as can be ascertained, very worthy of the honour!. 

Henry was beginning to feel the full weight of the barden 
he had imposed on himself. It was obviously undesirable for 
him to leave Paris at the moment; but affairs in Normandy 
demanded his attention, and he had already arranged a visit 
to England, where he had not been for three and a half years 
and where his subjects were clamouring for his presence? He 
evidently concluded that he might safely carry out his plans, 
and the event on the whole justified his forecast; for whatever 


* Grassorelle, 1184 
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disaffection might exist, it was not from the regions which 
accepted the treaty of Troyes, but from the dauphinists, that 
serious trouble arose in his absence. Clarence was left in 
command of the English troops and others of Henry's subjects 
in the territories of Charles VI}, and Exeter was made military 
governor of Paris, with charge of the king’s person®. A few 
days after Henry's departure, the dauphin was solemnly 
summoned to the Marble Table. Of course he failed to appear. 
He was consequently pronounced contumacious, sentenced to 
banishment, and declared incapable of succeeding to the crown 
or his personal estates®, The judgment was pronounced by the 
royal Council and the Paréement, and even Chastellain admits 
that it was just, though by that epithet he perhaps means what 
we chould call “legal.” Many of the Parisians were highly 
pleased, for they feared the dauphin greatly®. 

Queen Catherine left Paris on Dec. 27, after a piteous leave- 
taking, especially from her father—at least so it was popularly 
believed®. If Henry did not accompany her he probably 
followed very shortly afterwards, for the two entered Rouen 
together on Tuesday, Dec. 317. The duke of Burgundy, who 
was anxious to visit his own lands, remained in Paris only a few 
days longer, and on Jan. to left for Artois and Flanders®. 

1 Bréquigay, 255; Vita, 293. 

2 Faaquembergucy ii. 9; Mensir. iv. 35; Vita, 293. . 

3 Godefroy, Charles VI, Annotations, 703; Plancher, iv. p. clv; Monstz. ix. 365 
Chast. i, 318 s9.; Fenin, 1495 Tit. Liv. gn; Vita, 291. Atternpts of modern writers to 
prove that no such sentence Was ever passed are duc to a perverse patriotism and do 
lolence e the evidence. Even ifthe suhenelty of the record quoted by Godetoy 
be challenged, the curiovs ucalse pried by Plascher would be eciive 

Foe de inkive entencey 

© menace iv. 97 Come. 29 Bourget, 48 

* Cochon, 385) 

* Plancher, 16; ef ibid, pais The chronicler give theimpresion that Borgurdy 
Jefe Pasi bolore Henry, but the dociment cited by Plancher show that he must have 
stayed there some dys longer (Mloest vs 233 Chast e209) Feel 150; Coréelery 

Tir. 92; According wo Mensicket the duke watcled ed Beabvay, where 
fe attended the cribrations oecationed by the ent into hit se of the new shop, 
Pre Catichas. He then made his way to Chent, topping at Amiens, Doullens, 2d 
Lille, He was at Areas on Jan, 16 (Bibl. nat., MS. frang. 26,043, no. 5382). 


CHAPTER LXVII 
NORMANDY, 1420-1422 


Heyry’s stay in Normandy lasted nearly three weeks. It 
was his first visit to the duchy since the treaty of Troyes had 
made provision for its future. It is true that the treaty evaded 
express approval of Henry’s occupation of Normandy, and 
while by implication it accepted his sovereignty over it, there 
was a stipulation that on the death of Charles VI the duchy 
should be re-united to the French crawn, the English supre- 
macy ovet being thus limited to a term of incalculable 
duration’. Nevertheless, Henry now knew that for the present 
he was nat to govern Normandy in the capacity of king of 
France, or as sovereign lord of a great tract of French territory 
definitively ceded to him. On the other hand, though he would 
have been within his rights in treating it as part of his English 
Kingdom, he knew that he might not do so permanently. He 
could thus overhaul the machinery of government with a clearer 
idea of its future functions and burdens than he had hitherto 
possessed. 

It must not be forgotten that the French territory over which 
Henry exercised sovereign power from May, 1420, to his 
death, comprised more than Normandy proper. It was officially 
described by various phrases—" Normandy and our conquest,” 
“Our duchy of Normandy and other parts of France subject 
to us,” or words to like effect?. What was covered by such 
descriptions seems nowhere to have been authoritatively de- 
fined. Henry's right to sovereignty over regions outside 

* Henry's sovereignty over Normandy may be inferred from clauses 14=18 of the 
treaty (R¥m. i. 799 59.)._ It was stipalated in clause 18 that when Henry or his heir 
became king of France, “ducatus Normanniae, neenon omnia et singula Loca per 
ipum in Regno Francie conquisita, erunt sub Ditioni, Obedientia, et Monarchia 

wronsc Franciae" (ibid. goo). Even afer the treaty, Henry seems sill to have based 
hs daim to Normandy on the right of divinely-aided conquest: Cor par ba grace 
de Dieu, par nostre Conquene, Nous seions Paisiblemeat ers Pomsextonsct veales Saisines 
dda Duchie de Normendie et de nontre Conquest.--" (24 Jans x42 ibid: >. 38) 

See previous nete. Cf, also "In Ducttu nostro Normanniae et ale lorie Con 

pestus nostri" (ibid. 106); “‘Laduchie de normendie Et ailleurs duu pays conquiz™ 
(Bech Acces 8/7, fy "Normandie sate pays de novtre conquest regula 
$60); “Conquestus de Ducatu nostro Normanniae et aliis paribus nobis subject 
(Rym. x, 1425 cf ibid. 193, 225); "Seneseallum ducatus nostsi Normannie et alarum 
Bartium Francie nobis subjectarum” (Bréquigny, 159). 
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Normandy was even more vaguely dealt with in the treaty of 
‘Troyes than his claim to the duchy itself; later, indeed, Philip 
the Good denicd that it had ever been admitted at all’. Ap- 
parently Henry demanded absolute control over everything 
which he had won by the sword before the treaty was signed: 
but it seems never to have been explained whether he meant 
merely the territory of which the English were in effective 
occupation on May 21, 1420, or whether, besides this, he 
claimed areas which they had once overrun and afterwards lost. 
Further, while it was laid down in the treaty that Henry's 
subsequent conquests from the dauphinists should be restored 
to the obedience of the crown of France3, the town of Dreux, 
first captured by the Englishin August, 14214, was placed under 
the captaincy of Gilbert Halsall, bai/fi of Evreux, and treated 
as part of Henry's “conquest®"” Evidently the frontier of 
“Normandy and the Conquest’ was both uncertain and 
variable. [t is thus impossible to give more than a rough in- 
dication of it. 

It was in the direction of the French capital that English 
jurisdiction had been carried farthest beyond the limits of 
‘Normandy proper. The English Jai//i of Mantes exercised 
authority over the viguerie of Mantes and the prévdids of 
Meulan, Poissy, St Getmain-en-Laye, and Montjoie, his sway 
extending to places within a dozen miles of the heart of Paris, 
From St Germain the frontier of the dai/éage ran west to the 
Eure, which it struck not far south of Anet?. North of the 
Scinc, the dail#i of Gisors had jurisdiction over Pontoise, Beau- 
mont-sur-Oise, and Chaumont®, In other quarters, however, 


2 Clause r4 might be tsken as accepting Henry's claim to Normandy. but other 
regions already conquered are not dealt with at all (Rym. ix. #99). Clause +7 admita 
that there are parts of France oxtsite Normandy where his rule is de facte exablished. 
Claus is oo ambiguous to prove anything (bid: 900) 

TL Barre, |. 343. * Clause 14, Rym. ix. 

4 See below, p. 327. ey 

© D.K-R adit. $52, 4373 Por. Accs. 625 C; Bibl. nat MS. franc. 26044) no. 5677. 
Dreux was nevertheles still regarded a8 belonging to the bailiage of Chartres (Mrtene 
and Durand, Anec. i. 1757 4.). Ths isthe more remarkable nce in the middle of the 
fourteenth century Dreux hat belonged to the datdiage of Mantes (Prentout, ii. 30). 

°C, Beaurepaire, Btatsy 8; D-KLR. alli 997) 43% 448) EXCh. ACots 108/75 ff 5 Wy 
ir. DER ali. 435 

* Rym. x. s6oaq.5 Bréquigny, 184, 195) DIK.R. xli. x97, 408. Nominally he 
tad authority over the basllinge of Sens (Ret. Norm. 9 Hea Vp.m. 17) D.K.R. ait 
39% 408; 423) 19 which Chatmont properly belonged (Rot. Norm. 7 Hen. Vp pt: = 
m6 4). But the city of Senlis was never actually captured by the English, and wat 
leays undera French boil (Fauquembergvc, i375 of Flammermont, 339 494.776). 
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English power was not firmly established for any great distance 
beyond the limits of the duchy. To the north of Gournay it 
reached hardly, if at all, beyond the eastern frontier!. South of 
Alengon, it is true, English arms had on various occasions 
penetrated far into Maine, and at the beginning of 1421 
Henry’s authority extended some way south of Beaumont- 
le-Vicomte’, But the English possessions in Maine were 
inseeurely held, as events were soon to show, 

Henry's main purpose in visiting Rouen was apparently to 
mect the Three Estates of Normandy and the other conquered 
territories, which of course had not been concerned in the 
recent doings of the States-General at Paris. It is not known 
how many representatives were summoned or attended, or how 
those present had been chosen, The proceedings began towards 
the middle of January and were very like those of the States- 
General. Henry urged the members of cach Estate to observe 
the treaty of Troyes, pointed out the evils arising from the 
badness of the currency, and asked for advice on this topic 
and on the general welfare of the duchy. The Estates retired 
to deliberate. According to Henry, it was on their advice that, 
some days later, he ordained that all his subjects—especially 
ecclesiastics receiving preferment and office-holders on 4 
pointment to their posts—should swear loyalty to the treaty. 
He also announced a reform of the coinage, the necessary metal 
for which, it was agreed, should be obtained by a levy of silver 
from all save the very poor, at the rate of one mark for every 
one hundred /iv. urn. of income, the government promising 
to pay for every mark thus contributed seven dures of the 
new money within a month of its manufacture. The Estates, 
it seems, grumbled about the disturbed state of the country, 
and this gave Henry a good opening for requesting a grant 
of money. The clergy agreed to pay two tenths, and the 
towns consented to a fafl/e sufficient to bring the total 
grant to 400,000 lv. sourt. Nobles, those bearing arms, and 
the destitute were to be exempt. The Estates admitted that the 

+ Amentry in the Calendar of Norman Rolls (D.K.R. xl 448) gives the impression 
iy c42) there were English garrisons in Picardy. The criginal text, however, 
refers only to “garrsiones nostras in marchils et versus marchias Picardie existentes'™ 
(Rov Norn, 10 Hen. V, m.25d). In Apel, r422yland at Tally in Vimew was included 
ta grancimade by Henrys boro other property concerned rao undoubtelly beyond 
the limits of Henry's conquests, it cannot be inferred that Tully was under English rule 
(Beequigny, 199)- ‘ 
+ iB, aie 3875 Bréquigny, «56. 
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task of maintaining good government in Normandy and pro- 
viding for its defence would require twice the amount voted, 
but pleaded their poverty in justification of not offering more, 
Henry at once made arrangements for collecting the money. 
The clerical grant was to be paid in two instalments, at dates 
to be announced later, The lay tax would be collected in three 
instalments, 100,000 Jiv. tourn. being due before March 1. 
‘The basis of the assessment was to be a charge of twenty seus 
on each hearth, “the strong aiding the weak.” William Aling- 
ton, the treasurer-general, was charged to take the necessary 
steps for carrying out these arrangements}. 

‘At this assembly the earl of Salisbury did formal homage 
for the county of Perche and Arthur of Richemont for the 
county of Ivry®. There were also present in Rouen at this time 
envoys from Charles lord of Albret and the lord of St Bazeille 
and from the count of Foix*. The nature and outcome of their 
business may be more conveniently considered elsewhere. To 
Henry it must have seemed highly important; it certainly in- 
volved careful consideration of intricate details; and it is 
another instance of the king's untiring energy that he was 
able to attend to these complicated negotiations at a moment 
when he was not only contr ronting the Norman Estates but 
also making a carcful enquiry into the administration of his 
territory. 

‘The Norman Rolls abound withappointments of new officials 
made during this visit of Henry's. Few positions of high rank 
were affected, however, until near the end of his stay, when he 
had heard the advice and complaints of the Estates and knew 
what financial support they were prepared to give him. On 
Jan. 14, John Keighley was appointed to the datlliage of 
Rouen, vice Walter Beauchamp’; and on the 18th Richard 
Walkstede was made dailli of C Caux, John Burgh dailfi of 
Gisors, and William Tirwhit aid of Mantes®, Their respective 
predecessors were Roger Fiennes®, Richard Woodville?, and 
Michel Guernicr®, Fiennes and Guernicr may perhaps have 
been removed for misconduct; but Beauchamp and Woodville 
were transferred to higher posts, the former becoming keeper 


} Bedguigny, 160, 1635 16); Rym. x, st 84; Vita 294; Wal. is a6 
Ry 


+ Norm, Chron. ( Mm. 2 34 
© D.K-R ait. 358 bid. 
# Ibid. ahi. 707, whi. 74, 7 Ibid. a0 06, 


© Ibid. xi. 765, 7913 Brequigny, 130. 
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of the wardrobe and treasurer of warl, the latter seneschal of 
Normandy?. This office had been held by Hugh Lutterell, who 
had been suffering from ill-health, On’the same day the duke 
of Clarence was given authority to call up not only all English 
subjects in France but also all inhabitants of the parts conquered 
by Henry and to employ them in military operations anywhere 
in Charles VI's or Henry's territories, In the commission be- 
stowing these powers no title is given to Clarence; he was not, 
in fact, appointed to an office, but simply invested with the 
military authority of the king of England during the latter's 
absence’. Over the French in the territory where Henry was 
merely regent he still had no control whatever5, 

None of these appointments, with the doubtful exception of 
Woodville’s’, changed the system of government already 
established. Henry had decided—wisely, it would seem—to 
govern his conquered territory as a separate state, to try to 
make it pay for itself, and to make use of the existing political 
institutions. The arrangements which he sanctioned during his 
visit remained unaltered for the rest of his life, and may thus 
be conveniently surveyed at this point. 

No attempt was made to introduce English institutions into 
the regions under Henry’s sovereignty. The system of local 
government remained essentially as it had been before the 

+ Iss, Roll § Hen. V, Mich., Feb. 17, 1421, 9 Hen. V, Pasch,, July 17, 1421, Mich., 
Oct 20, 1421; For. Accts. 69, L 
* Bréquigny, 159 8q. The Gate of his appointment was Jan. 18, not 8 asin Newhall, 


Brequigny, 105; Rot. Norm. 3 Hen. V, p. 1) m. 28d; D.K.R. elit. 5795 
Orig. Letts Ser. 1h; a5 5q- From the summary of a document of Jan. 16, 1431 
(OAK. ali. gor), it would appear that on that date John Tiptoft was seneachal of 
Normandy. “Normandy,” however, is evidently a slip for A 
‘Tiptofe really was encachal and wherche was at the time (Por. Acct 56)F v9; Rym. i 
314, 9155 Jurade 43% 443» 4351 4639 5059 $075 Chane. Warr Ser. 1) File 67/9355 
938) Cab. Pat. rax6-22, pp. 278) 3195 320, 324): 

't'Rym. x 1989. Clarence’s position perplexed the chroniclers. The author of the 
ita saya that Henry appointed Clarence his lieutenant in the realm of France and elie 
“where (292), an alnnnst accurate description, for the title fcumfenens, used in relatos 
theking, generally had a military significance cf, below, pp. 245 q.). Lirius makes him 
“regent” of Normandy (91), and thus ascribes to him civil authority, for which there 
sno goed evidence. In Bruty ii. 225, he is lieutenant of Normandy and the rest of the 
conquered territory, in Monste. iv. 24) captain-general of Normandy—both de 

s understating his real powers. 
isis evident from the terms of the commission, and also from the document 
giving the duke of Exeter authority aver all Henry's subjects from overseas within the 
territory of Charles VI when Clarence was absent (Bréquigny, 253). 

*# The authority bestowed on Woodville (Bréquigny, 159 sq.) was much wider than 
that granted to Lateerell in a writ of April 17, 1430 (Kot. Norm. 8 Hen. V, p. ym. 28 d)- 
TF Luteerell posessed further powers, the record of them seems to have bee lost. 
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English invasion. There were cight daillages—Cotentin, Caen, 
Alencon, Evreux, Rouen, Caux, Gisors, and Mantes!. After 
Jan. 18, 1421, all the Aas//is were Englishmen?, But the civil 
officers of lower rank, including the lieutenants of the dai/lis’, 
were almost all French. Of the vicomeés or prévéiés, upwards of 
thirty in number4, into which the deilliages were divided, none, 
to judge from the names in the records, was administered by 
an Englishman. And scarcely an English name appears in the 
numerous extant documents appointing reccivers, sergeants, 
guernetiers, procureurs, money-changers, officers of the mints, 
Surveyors of weights and measures, keepers of seals, to mention 
no others®, Few Normans, it is evident, would ever encounter 
an English civil oficial, i - 

On the other hand, the military administration remained 
almost, if not quite, exclusively in English hands, It may be 
estimated that at the beginning of 1421 the troops serving in 
royal castles or the bodyguards of royal officials in the con- 
quered territory numbered altogether about 4700 men. On 
cr near the route connecting Cherbourg, Caen, and Evreux, 
there were approximately 950. On the southern frontier, 
between Avranches and Verneuil, there might be 1600. The 
protection of the Seine valley absorbed 1100; the eastern 
boundary, from Pontoise to Eu, 950 of thereabouts’. In 

* Exch, Accts, 188/75 For, Accts. 61) F v3 DAK. ali passim. Dieppe, which 
belonged to the archbishop of Rouen and enjoyed valuable privileges and immunities, 
fad a so-called Gail of i3 own, who was evidently exempi from the authority of the 
built of Cavx and dealt directly with the centail government of the duchy (Rot. Norm. 
7 Hen. V, p. t, m-77 4, 65; Exch. Acct. 188/7, 2 v4 155 Bréquigny, 145, 168 ey 
184; D.K-R. alii. 324, 356,428, 4335 Byrn. 1439 195) 243). The so-called beill of 
Eu war appointed as the king sagent in the comfdof Eu whilst lord, Henry Bourchier, 
was under age (Rym. x, 195 eq.3 Rréquigny, 2955 D.K-R. alii 423) 6. 390 
Bibl. nat, MS. rang. 26.044,n0. 5611; Vorkshire Archiological snd Topographical 
Journal, a. 401 89.7 410). He, however, was expresaly subordinated to the Baill of 
Gaur (Rot. Norm! 9 Hes. V, m. 7). 

* DAR. alk, 7440 ali, 3544 388s 397% 4075 For, Accts. 615 C. 
2 Esch, Accs 8/7 ergs BL may MS. fans. 2644s 0 3638 soy san 
sigs, 


names and boundaries ofthe zon and prévstes seem to have varied some 
what in the last years of Henry's rule (cf-a mandate of Aug. 10, 1425, in DK. 
xiii. 432, and Alington’s fourth account, Exch. Acts. 188/7). 

DAR. wit, pasin 

The retinues of the seneschal and the trensurer-genetal (éee below, p. 243) mast 
often have been on the move from one part of the duchy to another. A number 
‘of royal garriions might be reinforced, when need aroze, by the men of lords and 
soldiers on whom Henry had bestowed Norman lands. Thus, when the government 
gave the wordy sixty landowners, at their own expense, had’ rally with all © 
feuantsand dependants to the defence of Reveny sixty to that of Caen, and forty-three 
te that of Cherbourg. 
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addition, there were the garrisons of about sixty enfcoffed. 
castles. As arule it was for the tenant to decide how large a 
garrison to maintain; but, though most of these enfeoffed 
castles were small, few of them could have safely been left 
without a guard of at least ten men. It is known, furthermore, 
that recipients of Norman land from Henry were bound to 
furnish, at their own expense, mounted contingents totalling 
some 1400 men, who might be used anywhere and at any time. 
Tt seems safe to estimate, therefore, that, besides those paid by 
the king, there were in Normandy 2000 soldiers, nearly all of 
whom must have been English?. The old feudal levy, though 
Henry asserted the right to employ it, was but little used?, and 
it seems impossible to calculate the numbers it could yield. 

‘The captains of the garrisons, royal or other, were almost all 
English. So were their lieutenants, an important consideration, 
for it often happencd that « garrison captain was summoned to 
serve with the field army without being required to relinquish 
his command, and in that case the lieutenant became responsible 
for the defence of the town or castle concerned’, 


The conelinion just put farmand are beeion a:oumiberof sathorkiey the ment 
important of which tre Ue Noviran Folly panting Fors Acct. s6, Bro py Bo fs 
Serorate ak wil oath Move Hel onlay Fi crs 7 ese 
Sena abeeracgs kes: Heal bx mitecd that my ealeck teow dibie Soierhee coe 
ae of Profent Newiall op, Gteaa€ mq), Hoong eanflly sued Wn figore, 
both im his book and also in App. WITI of his typewritten thesi the library of 
Harvard University (HU 90. 2245), 1 think that he has exaggerated the punctuality 
and regularity with which wages of garrisons were paid by the Norman Tressury, and 
Has this uderetimated the numbers for which thedivbursments on record were ean 
to provide. A more serious source of error is his pardonable omission to examine the 
original Norman Rolls; he bis consequently left out of account most of the 2490 men 
due from the recipients of Norman nds, whow obligation to furnish troops i never 
indicated in the Calendar of Norman Rolls and rarely by Bréquigay, even when he 
prints parts of documents in which it appean, For the most party of coune, my 
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need im reaching my real, * 
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6 Ge Min ‘ke posable exesplion af Joba Guerner (Fer- Accu. 61, Cy 

ixth” Accs. 198/7, f. 23), alias Gemer (D.K.R. xb. pet), captain of Tantarville in 
1422, all the captains of royal garrisons sem to have been English, but one or two 
Frenchmen, notably Guy le Bottelller, were feudal tenants of eustes (D.K.R. xl 797. 
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About the central government of Henry's conquests in- 
formation is scancy, and insuffcient to supply answers to many 
questions that suggest themselves. The whole area was at least 
nominally under civil rule, and the military, though their 
services were in frequent demand, were supposed to obey the 
authorities!. The chief administrative official was the 
chancellor, John Kemp, bishop of Rochester, who, before 
Henry's death, was translated successively to Chichester and 
London®. The Norman Chancery was established at Rouen®_ 
Kemp was assisted by a clerk, John Stopyndon, who had charge 
of the Norman Rolls', and there was a keeper of the hanaper of 
the Norman Chancery8, but contemporary records throw no 
further light on the personnel of its staff. The chancellor was 
of course responsible for the great seal of Normandy®; but he 
is seldom mentioned in contemporary records, and it is im- 
possible to estimate how much influence he actually exerted on 
the course of administration. 

In organising the central government of his French posses- 
sions, Henry could not make much use of existing institutions. 
He did not, however, look to England for inspiration. If he 
consciously imitated anything at all, which is not certain, it 
was the administration of Normandy in the days of the 
Plantagenets. Under Henry I], the most powerful official in 
Normandy had been the seneschal?. His office was suppressed. 


foc). The Heutenants were presumably chosen by their respective captains, for thelr 
appointments do not apprar in the Norman Roll, We conrequrrily 
complete Ist of them. It isa further disidvantage that the arbitrary 
the Norman Chancery and Treasury sometimesleavesone in doubt as t9 the nationality 
fof 2. man named in their records. It seems likely, however, thit the following were 
French: John Jaguemyn, lieutenant of Gisors in May and Septemibery 1421 (1).K.R. 
alii, 42. 4335 cf. xh 7725 tli. 427), and Thomas Gargante, lieutenant of Chateau 
Gaillard in May, t42z (Exch. Acets, 18177, f. 19 vo). Peter “de Lye,” lisutenant of 
Argues in April, 1431 (DCR. xli. 428), whom [ surmised to have been a Frenchman 
in. imy papes “The, Admingration *dbsays in Medieval 
inary praented to, Thomas Frederic, Tout, 252 0. s) proves on farther investigation 


to hare been Peter de Legh, an Englishman (Exch. Accts. 50/10, 155 Stowe MS. 440% 
= Acts, 69, G vj Cal. Pat. 2416-25, pp. 168, 249) 
x. 107. 


Hats 1515 For. Accis. 61, ve; Cal. Pap, Letters vile 161) 1915 Le Neves 
5; For. Acca. 69) F. Apart from specific allusions the auesting clue 
fetter ia the Norman Rolls is enough to establish the fac. 
ODA. lil, 4375 For. Accts 65, F. 

# Rymin. 686, In December, a42 and in 1422 this office also was held by Stopyn~ 
don (Roe. Norm. 9 Hen. Wyrm. 144). 
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after the duchy had been scized by the French crownt, But 
even before the conquest of Normandy was complete Henry 
revived it, at least in name?. What authority was attached to 
it at first we do not know; but after January, 1421, at all events, 
its importance was great; for Woodville’s commission con- 
ferred on him the supervision of all officers, civil and military, 
in the parts subject to Henry, He was empowered to hold 
musters of garrisons whenever he saw fit, reporting thereon to 
the treasurer-general; to enquire into the adequacy of the food 
and munitions in fortified places to investigate abuses of power 
by captains, punishing them himself unless they were serious, 
when he was to refer them to the Council. The seneschal, who 
might not delegate his functions, was to have a retinue of 
twenty men-at-arms and sixty mounted archers, and was to 
receive the substantial remuneration of 13s. 4d. 2 day®. Until 
November, 1421, Woodville was also captain of Gisors and 
Chaumont, and he apparently took an active part in the open 
warfare of the year, even as far afield as Maine4. 

The seneschal, though a great man, did not enjoy that pre- 
eminence which had distinguished his office in the twelfth 
century. In particular, he was excluded from all concern with 
finance. The Norman Treasury remained at Caen’, despite the 
establishment of the Chancery at Rouen. The posts of treasurer- 

eneral and receiver-general continued for some time to be held 
by William Alington®. Alington had four /iures sournois a day, 
with a bonus of £100 sterling a year, and was provided with 
an escort of eight mounted men-atarme and twenty-four 
mounted archers’, He was responsible for the collection and 
receipt of most of the revenue of Henry’s conquests®. He also 


4 Violet, Institutions, fil 258. F 
® At any rate before July 14, 14:9 (Beéquigny, 33). The document, though in the 
roll for 6 Hen. V, belongs to the following year, as the text itself shows (Rot. Norm. 
6 Hen. V, p. 2) m1), Unfortunately the MS. is much damaged, and while a mention 
of the seneschal af Normand y is legible, his name has disappeared. We only know that 
in he flowing April te ofice was hell by Hugh Latter (Rot. Norm. 8 Hen. Ys 

1m. 284) 

Peo equigny, 159 5q.; For, Acct. 591. Woodvie's pay teem afterwards to have 
been reduced t0 104 a day (For. Acct. 61, B®). 

+ For. Acets. 59, K; Bréquigny, 177- 

5 Rym. x. 40, 2033 Exch. Acct. 168/74 25 v2. 

* For. Acct é4 ch. Acct, 188/7, x. Alington's appointment, of 
itiag Fam Moy 6 age Geéqulgnys86; Revs Norse. pln, Vege ume tr dy Backs 
‘Aveta: 87/14), bad becn renewed an Nov. #5, 1420 (Bréquignys 151): 
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4 Bach. Acts, 18/7} For. Acts 615 Byosqq.; Beéquigny, 1605 D.K.R. xi 429. 
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paid out money in accordance with royal writs, mostly under 
the privy seal, but it is evident that he was allowed some 
discretion in the disposal of the sums due from vicomtes and 
other collectors of revenue, much of which was applied to the 
needs of the locality where it was raised, without being 
sent to Caen at all!, A few items of Norman revenue escaped. 
Alington’s cognisance, and were paid direct to Henry's 
treasurer of war®; they were not, however, of great signifi- 
cance. Alington was assisted by several tellers and a number 
of clerks, and by the summer of 1422 he had been relieved 
of the office of receiver-general, which was held by one John 
Dalton’, 

The Treasury was subject to the control of the chambre des 
compres, also located at Caen’, the distinction between the two 
corresponding roughly to that between the Exchequer of 
Receipt and the Exchequer of Account in England. There was 
a permanent president of the chambre des compues®, and it is 
noteworthy that this office had long been filled by a Norman 
knight, Louis Burgeys, who, after being taken prisoner at the 
capture of Caen, had ‘soon given his allegiance to Henry*. 
‘Alington's accounts for £421 and 1422 mention Raoul le Sage, 
a knight with lands in Normandy and Picardy?, and Roger 


2 Exch. Acts, 188/7, passim; Enéquigny, 1843 Bibl. mt, MS. frang. 26.044, nox. 
56779 5735 

2 For. Acts 69, Fy F v®. 

3 Exch, Accis, 188/75 ff 24 ¥°) 25) 27 ¥% 28 v% 32. 

4 Rym. x, 40) Exch. Acct. 18;/14, 84/7, £19 
nos. $5391 5649. 

© Ryim. 3. 42; 39. The office had existed as far back as Now. 18) 1418 (Rot. Norm. 
6 Hem Vy psy m7) 

© Bréquignys 19}5 Exch: Accts, 188/75 f. 28} For. Aces. 61 C y®. He reseired his 
salary in full for the fiscal year beginning May 1 1419 (Bxch. Accts. 187/14), though 
he was not yet appointed (o the presidency on May 3 (Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 114452). 
For the telations of Burgeys to Henry in the early days of the invasion, se Rot. Norm 
Glardy), 195, 3753 D-K.R, ali. 760. In u42i-a his salary mas 2o0l.t. a year. 

1 For. Accts. 61, C v8. Cf. Rot. Norm. (Hardy), 198, 1423 D.K.R. ali. 378, 3815, 
Bréquigny, 179, the. Le Sage wis hereditary marchal of Ponthieu and bard of S& 
Picrre-Eglise (dep. Manche, ars, Cherbourg) and Laviers-e-Grand (dep. Somme, arr. 
“Abbeville) —Luce, Chron. de Mont-St-Michel, i. 282 my 314.24 Demay, Inventaire, 
Fijno. Begs. In e409 he wat maitre des requbter de Phétl to Charles VI (Loe, op. 
citi, 282 m), For some years prior 1 June, 1426 if not later, he was a counelllor of 
the duke of Brittany (Blanchard, nos. ¢321, 1348, 1364, 140% 1403, 2663). and he 
hhad been engaged on the Breton side in the negotiations with Henry for the release 
of Arthur of Richemont (Rym. x. 2) 4 592, 8599.). He did not belong to the chambre 
des compies util after May 1, 14203 indeed, he seems not to have made his peace with 
‘Henry till the summer of that year (DK-R. xlii. 378). Hervecived a "fee" of rool. 
a year and a “reward” of 300 (For. Accs. 61 C9). 
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Waltham’, described as seigneurs de fa chambre des comptes, Yves 
de Bordenast and Benedict Couteiller, called. gentes de camera 
in 1421-1422%, and John Brinkeley, auditor of accounts®. To 
this body Alington had to account from time to timet, It 
evidently had a good conceit of itself, and on at least one 
occasion refused to accept a royal writ, presumably issued by 
the Chancery at Rouen®. After Henry's death, however, it was 
abolished, and the fiscal officers of Normandy once more came 
under the supervision of the chamére des comptes of Paris. 

The most dignified military officer in the conquered lands 
was the king's lieutenant, Thomas Montagu, earl of Salis- 
bury, whose authority, at first limited to regions south of 
the Seine, was extended over the whole area in November, 
14208. His powers are not very clearly indicated in the docu- 
ments appointing him to his office; but it was his duty to defend 
Henry's territory against invasion, and he was apparently per- 
mitted to make counter-attacks on enemy country’. As 
Ticutenant he scems to have had at his command a mobile force 
of some strength, He was, too, captain of five castles near the 


+ Exe. Accts. 188/7) f.24 x". When first appointed, on April 7, 14x, Waltham 
vas styled magister of the camera compocorwm (Rot. Norm. 7 Hen. ¥, m. 55). In 
422 be had the same remunecation as Raoul le Sage (Exch. Acts. 188/7,f. 24¥"). 

For. Acts, 6t, Cv*. Yves de Borderast is no doubt identical with the Ivo “de 
Bois de Vast," who was comliariut in the eamera cempotsrum aa carly a3 March + 
agai (Rot. Norm. Hardy, 279). He and Coutciller each had sol. #.a year. CY. D.K. 
lit, 338. When frstappointed, on Jan. 19, 14205 Couteller way like Waltham, styled 
mragister of the camera (Rot. Norm. 7 Hen. V, p. a, m. 45). Couteller war a Norman 
(OK. ali 738) 

3 For. Accts. 61, Cut Exch. Acct. 18/7, 24 v2 He had an annual “reward"* 
ef roel. CF. D.K.R. ali. 765. Brinkeley was appointed on April 12, 1419 (Exch. 
‘Acets. 187/44). : a 

“In Alington’s commissions of May 1s 1419) and Jar. 24s 1420) iti aid down that 
‘as treanurer-general he is to account every fear to the English Exchequer (Buéquigny, 
86,121). In each of the years 1420) raz) and, 142%, howerer, he received a special 
manda o present his accountt0 the chanbre des comps (Rot. Norn 8 Hen. Vs 
m. 154, 9 Hien. V, m. 4d; Bréquigay, 263; Exch. Accts. 187/14, 188/7, f. 1). His 
‘sporsitility to the English Exchequer was nevertheless maintained, and to it is Last 
Account was presented (For. Acts. 6, 5 ¥?). 

® Bibl. nat., MS. franc. 26,044, 20. g6r1. It was alleged by the chambre der comptes 
that ha the wrt ordered was counter 10 Norman custom, ° 

© Rym. ix. 739.9q-) x. 295 Bréquigny, 39), 177. He was often styled Uewtenant of 
Monnndy, ota tn Schl fours tok ts powers wore exendel ovr da wbsls 
stughy (cfg: Ry x 6985 Begley 53 37) 

ym. = t32. 

0 +L gens darmesct archiers de set Reterives Si bien de luy ea son dit office exisant 
comme sur la sauvegarde desdites chasteaur et villes,” Exch. Acta. 248/7, f a1. The 
large amounts which he rectived from the Norman Treasury inelicate that he mut have 
bad to pay many men besides those ofthe garrisons under his command (ibid ; . For 
Acets. 615 BY). 
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southern frontier’, But neither the men of other garrisons nor 
the contingents due from feudal lords were under his orders, 
and if he wanted to draw upon them, he had to secure the 
intervention of the civil authority®, His title of “lieutenant,”” 
indeed, is somewhat misleading, for Salisbury, even in strictly 
military affairs, was a great deal less than the /ccum rene: of the 
king. ‘In fact, his authority over the English troops in Nor- 
mandy and the annexed regions was ordinarily not so great as 
that of the seneschal. 

Of the admiral of Normandy, the carl of Suffolk, there is 
little to say. He was invested with all the powers which the 
admiral of France had possessed within the duchy’, though the 
government was not quite sure what they were, and in January, 
1421, had to commission Alington to enquire’. He was re- 
sponsible: for the safeguard of the coast’, but apparently per- 
formed his nautical functions by deputy, for he was also captain 
of the very important and exposed garrisons of Avranches and 
Pontorson®, and in September, 1421, became in addition 
governor of the marches of Lower Normandy”. As we shall 
see, he discharged his military duties in person and was also 
prominent in diplomatic work. 

All officials alike were subject to Henry's Council at Rouen, 
sometimes called the Grami Consei/®, In the king's absence it 
directed the administration and defence of his French territory. 
The chancellor was its president®; the seneschal and the lieu- 
tenant doubtless belonged to it, though their attendance must 
have been irregular; the treasurer-general, however, seems not 
to have been a membec!®; and the only councillors whose names 
appear im the records of the last two years of the reign are 


+ Alengon, Essay, Exmes, Bonsmoulins, and Verneuil (Exch. Acts. 1887, f. 225 
For. Acts. 61, B vi), Te total srengsh of the germsons was 432 men (Brit. Mus. Add, 
Ch. £1; Bibl” nat, MS. fang. 25,768, no. 797) 

3 Rym. x. 99) 201 49-4 Bréguignys 177. 1885 DK-R, xiii. ¢57- 

2 Rym. ix. 753, On the admiral of France, ee Viollt, Insitutions i. 444 soq. 

¢ Bibl. nat, MS. frany. 16,044, 00, 5594. 

© DLR st. 333, 407, 

4 He vas appointed to Fortorson on June 125 1419 (D-K.K. wi. 788) and 10 Ar= 
ranches om ANE. 21,1419 Di. 794) 

1 For. Accs. 61, B¥9; D.K.R. 

© Rym. x. $3) 142, 1573 Beta 
nat, MS. fang. 26.0449 80. 5742- 

ym. x. 4; Ext. Acta. 53/9. 

10 '"Canceilario’ et Consiliaria nostri Magni Concilii ot Scaccarit in Ducatw 
Normannise, ac etiam gentibue compotorum nostrorum et Theaurario" (Rym. 
x 143). 
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Raoul le Sage!, already noticed asa member of the chamére des 
campies, and. Master (or Doctor) Thomas Brons®, The coun- 
cillors permanently retained in Henry’s service were apparently 
few, but, if occasion required, they might of course be re- 
inforced by any of his subjects whom he chose to summon. 

A matter of some mystery is the fate of the Norman 
Ethiguier, an institution highly prized by the Normans as 
the most notable survival of the organs of ducal government. 
Though maintained by Philip Augustus and his successors, 
the Lchiguier had in course of time changed greatly in both 
character and functions. Originally the curia ducis, with a close 
resemblance to the contemporary curia regis of England, it had 
become a court of the king of France, subordinate, first to the 
Parlement of Paris, and afterwards partly to that body and 
partly to the king’s chambre des comptes. For by the end of the 
fourteenth century, if not earlier, it was divided into two 
branches—the Echiguier des causes or Echiguéer ordinaire, the 
functions of which were primarily judicial, and the Echéguier 
des comptes. Both were held twice a year, the former by delegates 
of the Parlement of Paris, the lattcr by members of the royal 
chambre des complet, who received and audited the accounts of 
the fiscal officials of Normandy, Now for the years 1417-1422 
records of the Norman Echiguier are wholly lacking, and it has 
been inferred that in the days of Henry V it ceased to exist, 
though the Echiguier ordinaire was revived by the duke of 
Bedford in the first year of his regency’, 

This view seemed to be confirmed when the Calendar of the 
Norman Rolls from 1418 to 1422 was published. There the 
word Exchequer is of frequent occurrence, and, except when 
the English Exchequer is meant, it plainly refers to the 
financial authority set up by Henry at Caen. Now if this 
institution, a very different thing from either branch of the 
Echiquier normand, was officially termed Exchequer, one would 
naturally suppose that the Echiguier normand had ceased to 
exist. The truth is, however, that in the Calendar the word 

2 For. Accts. 61, B v0; Exch, Aects. 1887, f. 26; Bréquigny, 179, 110, He had a 
retaining fe of rose.) year. He was spparently made a eouneillor during Flenty's 


visit to Normandy in January, 1421 (Exch. Acts. 188/9, £25). 
1 For. Acts. 61, Cv. He received 64. 84. a day for bis services as councillor. Cf. 
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Exchequer, when applied to a Norman institution, is always 
a deplorable translation of camera compotorum or its French 
equivalent?, In the Norman Roll of 5 Henry V, there is indeed 
one passage where the word scaccarium is used with apparent 
reference to a financial institution®. But the document belongs 
toa date very early in the English conquest; the word is never 
used again in a parallel context®; a few weeks previously it had 
figured in a most important commission with quite a different 
meaning’; and in all probability its use with reference to a 
fiscal organ was due to the inadvertence of an English clerk, 
familiar with the significance of scaccarium in England. 

‘The financial authority at Caen, then, was officially called 
the camera compotorum or chamére des comptes, not the scaccarium 
or Echiquicr. But there still was something in Normandy called 
the seaccarivm, though allusions to it are rare. On Nov. 1, 
1417, John Tiptoft was appointed president of the Norman 
Scaccartum and other judicial tribunals in the duchy, and 
also treasurer-general in the same duchy and other places 
subject to Henry’. Now here the scaccarium is a judicial insti- 
tution, and it appears that the functions of its president are 
specifically distinct from those of the treasurer-general. Four 
months later, on Feb. 27, 1418, the seaccarium appears in the 
documents granting Clarence jurisdiction and lands in four 
vicomés of Lower Normandy: its functions are again regarded. 
asjudicial®. It figures, also as a judicial institution, in the grant 
of privileges to Dieppe, dated Jan. 1, 1420, and the consequent 
mandate of the following July 24’. And on July 14, 1421, a 


1 This is the ate in D.K.R. xi..683, 688, 686) 725, 726,719, 7215 748, 7925 alii. 3195 
320) 323% 3351 355+ 37%, 38t, 392) 393» 417) 439 448. In Alington’s account for 
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‘the following paragraph. ‘a 
Et onl Ode rie folate Hpssh ijn haiban opti 
constituimnus ordinavimus et prefecimut ipgum presdentem noctram tam in scaccario 
‘nostra Normannie quam aliis pro tribunalibus sedibus judicialibus quibuscumque et 
ubieumg us infra dueatum nostrum predictum neenon thesaurarium nostrum generale 
infra eundem ducatum et aliis locis ditioni nostre subjectis” (Rot. Norm., Hardy, 
205). Professor Newhall has involved himelf in sore perplerity and confusion (p. 168, 
n. 112, p. 169) 9. 118) by his failure to notice that Tiptoft was appointed treasurer- 
qual fn ell as probated osantriow 

* Rot. Norm. (Hardy), 259, 318. 7 Rym. ix. $325 Bréquigny, r4s- 
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writ was addressed to the chancellor and counsellors of the 

reat council and Jcaccarium in the duchy of Normandy and 
likewise the gemtes compoiorum and treasurer. In this case 
again there is an express distinction drawn between the 
scaccarium and the financial authorities. Here, however, it is 
closely associated with the Council; indeed, it is implied that 
the personnel of the two is the same. Now the Council directed 
the administration, and issued ordinances in the king’s name, 
What functions were left for the seaccarium save judicial ones? 
In this relation, furthermore, it is worth noting that on June 8, 
1422, Jacques de Calez was appointed king's counsel in "notre 
court souveraine’”’ at Rouen*; for the “sovereignty” of their 
Exhiguier, earnestly asserted by the Normans in 1315,had been 
conceded in their famous charter®; and a manuscript of 1480 
mentions “la court souveraine de I’Eschiquier de Normandie4.” 
Slight though the evidence is, it warrants, I think, the con= 
clusion that the scaccarium of the records just cited was the old 
Echiguier des causes, now conducted by Henry's councillors and 
presumably presided over by the chancellor, Henry, of course, 
could not continue the practice of having its proceedings con- 
ducted by delegates of the Parlement of Paris, and, for that 
matter, the subordination of the Echiguier to the Parlement, 
though well established at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was contrary to the Norman charter of 1315. That the 
business of the Echiquier was conducted by the king's Council 
might have been commended to the Normans as an approxima- 
tion to the state of affairs under the dukes of the twelfth 
century; but there is no reason to suppose that Henry ever 
thought of it in that light. As for the Eckiquier des comptes, 
its functions were exercised by the camera compotorum and the 
TreasuryS; here noattempt was made to preserve the institution 
existing at the time of Henry’s invasion; but the Echiguier des 
comptes was a comparatively new organ of administration’, and 
it cannot be supposed that its suspension caused any widespread 
discontent. It is significant that the conciliatory Bedford, while 
he bestowed on the Echiguiey des causes an independence which 


1 "Cancellara <t Consists nontsi Magni Coneli et Seaceari ip Ducts Norman 

itiaasaz astaen ipetloan Gienisinesien euckrinta ct Thecsieerias." (Ry mas) 
TGC ai gag, Violet, insdeotiony, ik 246s. 44s3 Floquet, £96399. 
« Viele, op. 


= 3450 M2 
sxch. Acct, 11/7; For. Acct. 61, B v*sqq- 
* Viollet, op. cit il. 373, 
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it had not enjoyed since the thirteenth century, made no attempt 
to revive the Echiguier des compies!. 

What Pe Henry meant to allot to the Estates of the 
conquered territory it is impossible to say for certain. He 
summoned them only once; but it would have been idle to call 


2 Floquet, i. 225, 239- Under Bedford the Echipuier des cauies was held by com- 
missioners of the king, not by delegates of the Parlement of Paris, 

‘The early growth of the organisation described above is very obscure, owing partly 
to lack of erence and par to the ambiguity ofthe word Exchequer. UF Wylie 
{gave little attention to the subject; Profesior Newhall’s account is impaired by his 
failure to notice several relevant documents—t failure due, it seems, to that Gisregard 
‘of Ryner which is too common among modern historians; and M. Roger Deucer's 
article, "Les Finances Anglaises en France & la Fin de la Guerre de Cent Ans" (Le 
Moyen Age,ser. it, xxvii. 265 949.) adds nothing of consequence to Professor Newhall's 
reearches on Henry V2 nances, and is marred by much inaccuracy. What happened 
cannot, T fest, be preciady ascertained, but it may be vafel 10 bring together the 
talient facta on record, even though most of them have already beea mentioned, Perhaps 
sucha sammary will suggest to others conclusions which I have been unable to deduce 

‘On Nor. sy 447, John Tiptoft wae appointed president of the seacrarium and other 
judicial eibunals of Normandy and ako treasurer-general af the duchy (Rot. Norm., 
Hardy, 20s). On March tx, 1418, there & the first extant reference to the camera com= 
fetorum (Rot. Norm, Hardy, 29), which is frequently mentioned in the following 
‘months (Rymer, pasim). On April 8 came the 2ppointment of Philip Morgan as 
Chancellor (iid x. 71), John Golafe became rever-general on May 20 (KR. 
ll. 7203 cf, Mirot, Dom Bavy, 367, though the eighteenth-century inventory there 
he! was evidently’ drown up carlesiy, and under the same dave Tiptoft is stsled 
"president and treasurer” of Normandy (Ry m. ix. 588. Itisto be noticed that be is 
not called “president of the Exchequer’’). On Nov. :8, r4r8, comes the first express 
mention that [ have fourd of the president of the chambre der eompées (Rot. Nor. 
6 Hen. V, p.1,m.7 d—writ to “president ct gentibus de camera nostra compotoram"?). 
“Though ih the next few months more than one document is addresed to the same 
Official, his name is never given (ibid. m. 3 dep. t,mm. 38 dy 46d). That he was John 
‘Tiptoft, who was sill sometimes called “president of Normand y," is, however, shown 
by!a record of the following May (Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. anyygaj cf. Exch, Acct 
r87fig)- On the yed of that month Tiptofy though “prisiders of Normandy,” 
isnolonger styled wrearorer, William Alington having becn made treasarer-gercral and 
receiver of Normandy on May 1 (Brlquigny, #63 Rat. Norm. Hen. Vy pe ty 1.774)» 
‘Tiptoft, moreover, must soon afterwards have been succeeded by Burgey’ in the office 
of president (Bxch. Accts, 187/14), Golafre, hitherto receiver-general, evidently made 
trouble (Rot. Norm. Hen. Vp. t,m-7d cf Mirot,loe-«it), buton June 21 handed 
nerthe money inhi poseson (ch, Acct. 87/r), By July 14 the wata enesthal 
fof Normandy (ie above, p. 243) and with the gradual extension of the lievtenant’s 
anthority over the whole duchy (seeaboresp. 245)rthe framework described above becern= 
complete. I: should not be overlooked, however, that though Alington united in his 
person the office of treasurer-and recelver-general for a long time, there was in 1422 4 
separate receiver-gereral, who seems, however, to have been oalya subordinate official 
(Exch, Accs. 88/7, f. 25 1°, 27 ¥9. 

Temay be conjectured that ac first whatever tiles Tiptofe might bear, there was little 
differentiation in practice becween departments of government. Then, ust as in twelfth- 
century England, it became necessary to create 4 body that specialised in finance— 
hence the chambre des compter._ A litte later a chancellor was appointed, and it sexs 
probable that he took charge of general adminisvation and justice, while Tipioft, who 
Temained creasurery was now president, not of the scaccariam, but of the chambre ces 
Comptes, When, on the fall of Roven, Upper Normandy came under Henry's rule, the 
task of the central authorities became far greater. The seneschal wes appointed to lighten 
some of the burdens of the chancellor, while the Functions ofthe president ofthe cAdmbre 
ides comple ind of the texsurer-gencral were placed in separate bands, 
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them together cither before or after the occasion on which they 
actually met, and itis to be remarked that Henry did assemble 
their at thecbst opportunity after the’ Gealy of Teosee: The 
business transacted on this occasion was, as we have scen, of 
the highest moment, and the Estates seem to have been 
courteously and considerately treated by Henry. It is to be 
noted that he did not attempt to levy direct taxes on his 
French subjects except with the consent of the Estates. The 
indirect taxation imposed by previous French kings he never- 
theless considered himself free to exact without any show of 
consent on the part of the payers, and since 1419 he had been 
collecting the gabelle, the guartages, and impasicion: foraines}. 
Probably he preferred to raise moncy and to shape policy with 
the countenance of his subjects, to whom, as long as they were 
amenable, he was ready to give opportunities of expressing 
their views on the needs of the region under his sovercignty: 
but it would be foolish to suppose that he would ever have 
suffered any abatement of his authority out of regard for so- 
called popular rights. 

Whatever may be thought of Henry’s arrangements for the 
government of Normandy, he cannot be justly accused of 
wantonly disregarding the susceptibilities of thc inhabitants. 
Not only were the lower administrative posts filled almost 
entirely by Frenchmen—mainly, no doubt, Normans—but 
there were Frenchmen at the Treasury, in the chambre des 
compres, and on the Council. There was no attempt to make 
Normandy an English colony. Many officers and men of 
Henry's army received lands forfeited by defiant Normans, and 
at Harfleur, Honfleur, Caen,and Cherbourg a number of houses 
were granted to English settlers; but the English element thus 
introduced was very small in relation to the total popula 
tion. Nor did Henry try to establish a spiritual garrison of 
English clergy. Among the,very numerous appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices or benefices which are recorded in the 
Norman Rolls for 1421 and 1422, there are only twenty in 
favour of men with what seem to be English names, and 
but three of chese concern parish churches#. Tt nced hardly 


vigny,tosmy 136 252, On thee poston, se pp. 9,195 28 
TER als Bates ge DR Reale xis passim, 
CTR ie rat he Oost te Beefs te ira the chaplainey of 
& rarben, whith ‘consced of Engl. troops. ed-aaph Tero. govemoethipg oF 
lotpaly the raterentip of Rosen eek he aihesinry of Le Noob 
‘ight cathedral cr collgiat probends were fled by Engishinen Goi. 396, 398% 
$205 48 4g 485,480, 420 43OD 
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be added that no attempt was made to alter existing law and 
custom, 

After Henry's departure for England, the energies of the 
Norman government were largely devoted to maintaining 
order in the conquered territory and providing for its defence 
against opined attack. If it was to succeed in either task, 
however, the money voted by the Estates must be collected 
and the promised reform of the currency accomplished. Henry 
had decided that the first instalment of the sai//e, amounting 
to 100,000/.t., was to be paid by March 1. The treasurer- 
general informed each vicome of the sum expected from his 
sphere of jurisdiction. He in his turn, consulting the king’s 
procureur, the sergents of the vicomté, and perhaps a few others, 
apportioned the required sum among the sergemeries and then 
among the parishes, The burden was distributed among in- 
dividuals by assessors, generally, if not always, men of the 
parish concerned, who were appointed by the vicomte or his 
representative. Their list was given to two collectors, also men 
of the parish, who were responsible to the vicomre, The basis of 
the levy was'a tax of 20s. f. on every hearth. “Hearth” meant 
in practice a head of a family, but it is evident that there was 
much guess-work in the apportionment of the total among the 
vicomiés, sergenteries, and parishes, or else that a conventional 
scheme was followed, for it was only after the contribution of, 
a parish had been fixed that it was ascertained how many of 
its inhabitants were liable to be taxed. Then, if 1o/.s. were 
to be found, ten ‘‘hearths’ were assessed at various sums, 
averaging 1/. 2., to make up the total’. Other heads of families 
were classed as poor or mendicants® and escaped contri- 
bution. It is plain that the incidence of taxation must have 
varied greatly from place to place. Further, it is evident 
that many Normans contributed to one or two instalments 
of the sate and not to the rest. Thus, since the second 
levy of 60,000/44, like the first of 100,000, was assessed 


1 Thisis wel ilusteated by a petition of the executors of William Bourchier. count 
of Eu. in which itis assumed that the government will follow Norman custom a3 10 
the heritability of wardships if only it ean ascertain what the castom is (Bibl. nat, MS. 
rang. 26.0445 10. 5612)- 

* C. Beaurepaire, Etaisy 129 94 178 199.5 Bibl. nats MS, frang, 25,907) pasim, 
26,44, nos, 5658-624 Exch, Accs. 288/71. 11 ¥" s0q. The assewors and collectors were 
sometimes eecied by the parishioners with whom they were to be concerned. 

+ °C. Beaurepaire, Etats, 179, 11; Bibl. nat, MS. franc. 25,907, no. 1168 et pastirn. 

# Bréquigny, 181 99. 
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at the rate of 1J.4 a hearth, 40,000 families who had paid 
the first escaped the second, And a very large number were 
never required to pay anything at all. For instance, in the 
patstce of Bouafles and Mousseaux twenty-eight were exempt 
from paying the second instalment, while three contributed*, 
so that even when Henry demanded 120,000/. . all at once, 
those who escaped outnumbered those who paid by twenty-five 
to six, This was no doubtan exceptional case, but other examples 
indicate that the number of exempt was very high®. 
Considering the haste with which the collection was made, 
the government were probably lucky to get 85,000/.1. of the 
first instalment by Aug. 204. They were, however, disappointed 
when the first levy of the clerical tenths, which was made in 
May, yielded only 12,000/. r,, and next month the bishops and 
vicars-general called in the aid of the secular arm, ecclesiastical 
censures having failed of their effect8, At the same time a 
second levy of the lay grant, designed to produce 60,000/. f., 
was made; before Aug. 20 it brought in 55,c00/.48 It is to 
be noticed, however, that in April the value of the coin called 
the gros had been officially reduced from 20d.f, to 54.4.7, s0 
that the sums raised in May were really very much greater than 
those collected as the first instalment. Nevertheless, the in- 
habitants were still under the obligation of finding nearly 
250,000/./. In August, Henry, recognising that to raise this 


2 Bibl. nat MS. frang, 255507, nos. 1084, 11195 ¢t al. 

2 Thi. no. 1168. 

3 Thus even when the heavy first instalment was being collected, the parish of 
Epégard had nineexempt/ees as against ten which paid, while in the case of theadjacent 
Dirt of Marbvof the Aigores wer tn and eighoea (© Bevsrepate, Ett 178 oq4) 
Professor Newhall (op, cit. 185) seems to have uaderestimated the aumber of exempt, 
and to have overlooked the fact that while in January, x4a1, Fienry demanded 
Yoo jo0.¢ in Auguste demanded 120,000, Lao aot thik tha the extunt documents 
relating wo the fale are of much secvice in an auempt to estimate the tol population 
of Normandy at chis time. 

4 Belguigny, 859. Areas of the ist insalment continued to be collet during 
the following winter (Bibl. aat., MS. frang. 25,907, nos. r206, 268, 1363 ct al). 

5 Briquigny, x82; Exch. Accis. 188/2, & 17 ¥05 Bibl, nat., MS. fang. 36,044, BO. 
5634. In Boéquigny, «83, March is named as the month in which the frst instalment 
Oi the clerical tenths was levied but the other authorities cited chow this to be a slip for 
May. 

© 'Bréquieny. 18129. Bibl. nat. MS. frang. 25.907. no. 1014 et pasims Rym. x. 
xor. Professor Newhall is mistaken (p. 175, 2. 159) in supposing that the 12,000. 1. 
from the clergy was included in the §s,0c08.t. Had this been s0, 260;000.t. would 
sll hag been Payable ined ae 

7 Exch, Accts. 188/7, f. 17 v8; Bréquigny, 1825 2535 Bibl, naty MS. frang. 25,907 
no. 1274; Chron, Rovennaise, 343- 
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at one stroke would be excessively harsh, announced that the 
laity should discharge their dues in two further instalments. 
‘The first of these, which was to produce 120,000/. r., was to be 
raised at once’. How much it yielded cannot be precisely 
computed, but a comparison of the various records relating to 
the subject suggests that about 70,000/,r, came in. Induded 
in the final instalment was to be the second half of the clerical 
tenths and the arrears of the first, which were considerable, the 
secular officials having been slack in coercing the dilatory’, 
But before any of this was collected, the government reduced 
the value of the gros from sd.t. to 2}4. 1.4, and thus made still 
more formidable the task of paying what remained due. On 
Dec, 14 the bishops were ordered to raise the second instalment 
of the clerical tenths, and the attempt began in January, 14225, 
Trencountered great opposition, and even when the civil power 
once more intervened in support of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities®, the results were derisory. By May 1 less than 
1000/. £. had been collected, and though in the following four 
months over socol. /. were paid in, the total was of course far 
less than had been looked for’, It is also worth noting that of 
this s000/.., 3400/. 1. came from the diocese of Rouen alone, 
and that in the same period nothing whatever was received 
from the dioceses of Evreux, Sées, Bayeux, and Avranches®, 
Still more disheartening was an attempt made in April, 1422, 
to collect in the diocese of Bayeux arrears of the tenth which 
the Norman clergy had voted to Charles VI shortly after the 
English lancled at Touques? : for there is no recordin Alington’s 
accounts of any receipts from this source. It is evident that the 
favour with which Henry had at first been regarded by the 
clergy wore thin as soon as material sacrifices were demanded 
of them. 

1 Bréquigny, 1624 Bibl. nati) MS. frangs 26,0449 nos. 65862. 

3 From May t, 143%, 10 AUg. 3t 1422 Alington received 168,000! t. from the 
taile on the laity (Exch. Accts. 61, Bw). OF this, we are told, 55,0501. was raised 
a the second instalment (Bréquigny, 182). From May 1 to Aug. st, 1422, the taille 


brought in gajcool. (Exch Acts. 88/7, {. 17). Some of this daubties represented 
arrears of the third instalment, the yield of which would thus appearto be approximately 


yopedk.t 
7 Bréquigny, 1825 Rot. Norm. 9 Hen. Vm. 9d. * Bréquigny, 189. 
D.K.R- ali. 4343 Exch. Acts, 18877, f. 17 ¥ 
Rot. Norm. 9 Hen. V, m. 9 


7 For, Accts. 61, B v9; Exch. Accts. 188/7, ff. 17°, 18; Bréquigny, 182. 

# bch. Acets. 188/7, ff 17%, 18. In the dioceses of Evreus, Sete and Avranches 
no one was willing to collect the marey (Chron. Rovennaie, 343, t) 

ym. © 20) 
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The indifferent success of the attempt to collect the third 
instalment of the lay grant apparently convinced Henry that 
what remained due had best be raised in two further stages. 
‘Thus, an instalment, designed to yield 60,000/. 4, was de- 
manded in May, 14221; and from the beginning of that month 
to the end of August Alington received 50,800/. f, from the 
collectors, part of this amount no doubt representing arrears 
of instalments levied on easier terms®, That the collection of 
this sum was attended by serious difficulties is shown by the 
fact that in July, 1422, the Council at Rouen granted a respite 
until Christmas to the inhabitants of the county of Ivry, who 
had protested their inability to pay owing to dauphinist raids*. 
Yet another instalment was raised after Henry's death, but 
how much it produced is not known‘. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, Henry obtained about 270,000/., out of the promised 
400,000/. 1.5 In the circumstances, the result does credit to 
the zeal and efficiency of the officials concerned with the collec- 
tion of the money, 

The problem of the currency, to judge by Henry's proclama- 
siens, ss approached with great confidence by the government. 
The coinage in circulation, mostly from French mints, was 
extremely bad, and prices were exorbitant®. Henry promised 
to issue good money, and, as we have scen, the Estates con- 
sented toa levy of silver, which was to be made before Feb, 157. 
For some time, at all events, the Sai/lis took little notice of the 
ordinance enjoining the payment of the impost8, and there 
seems to be no means of judging how far it was obeyed, Before 
new coinage could be issued, it was of course necessary to 
regulate the value of the money actually in circulation, In 
April, therefore, the common silver coin called the gros or 
royal, the exchange value of which had of late been 15. 8d. 1 
was officially proclaimed to be worth only sd.1.° The gold 
noble was to be equivalent to 405.4, the gold crown to 30% 4, 


1 DAKAR. alii 4495 Exch. Accu. 18/7, f 10 v0. Tt mas due at Michielmas, 1433 
(Bibl nae) MS. frang 254997, n0. 2328). Asreare were silleoming in during February, 
1423 (ibid. no. 1330) 

a exch. Acct. 18/7 , 10.¥8, 17 

# Bibl. nat., MS, frang. 26,044, 80. 5749. * Newhall 176. 

iréquigny, 181 sq.; For, Accts, 68, B ve; Exch. Acts. 88/7 fh 175 18. 
Thron, Rowennaise, 343. T Bréquignys 162. 
bid. 168 59, 
“Chescun piece de monoye presentement appelle et ayant cours pour gros ou ryal 
sen piseet bllepouranpeds bancvalla des eumsoyssoulenent: Bequigey, 
26}. CE Exch, Ate. 181/7, ft. 
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and the coin popularly styled mouton d'or to 208.4. All com- 
modities were to be priced in terms of the petis Blanc’, a coin 
worth sd. #., to which the gros in circulation was now deemed 
equivalent, 

‘On May 6, 1421, the keepers of the mints of Rouen and 
St Lé were ordered to set to work on the new coinage, This was 
to consist of a gold coin worth 225. 6d. t, and a silver gros and 
demi-gros, the former worth 15. 8d. t. The quality of the coins 
was to be good®, The production of the new money, however, 
was delayed by many hindrances. The hereditary guild of 
coiners in Normandy was not able to furnish enough workmen, 
and it was decided in July that new coiners should be appointed 
with only a life-interest in the craft, More serious still were 
the doings of the dauphinist mints, which were producing vast 
quantities of base coins, similar in appearance to the gros being 
made in Normandy, with a face value of 15. 8d. 1, though 
intrinsically they were worth far less‘, It soon became certain 
that they would drive the new money out of the country. 
Meanwhile, despite the government's regulations, the gold 
noble was being accepted as equivalent to 20/. , and the gold 
crown as worth 1o/.s. The continued badness of the money 
circulating, together with the attempts of the authorities to 
alter its exchange value, gave rise to much confusion and caused 
catastrophic fluctuations in the wealth of individuals’, On 
Nov. jo therefore the government admitted the failure of its 
plans and had recourse to new measures. The current gros were 
now to be valued at only 244.4. The gold crowns last struck 
in France were to circulate at 225. 6d.2,, the moutons at 155. 1, 
English gold nobles at 45s. 44 A comparison of these regula- 
tions with those of the previous April enables one to form an 
idea of the confusion that must have reigned in the trade of 
Normandy. Simultaneously it was announced that, instead of 


Ju petit 


red Tas enret vite et ute marchandi nent mene dit 
lane qui se vendoit un gros dessusdit,” Bréquigny, 253. 

¥ Siny-foar gold coins were to be given for the mark of gold, and che silver 
coins were to be “sur la pes de monnoye xxx°" (Bréquigny, 17539). It is not 
known whether any of the gold coins were ever made. The gror ordered is known to 
nomismatists asthe grosau leepard. Twas never circelated and is very rare (J-Bailbache, 
++La Monnaie de St Ld," Revue Numismatique, 19255 pp- 78 39-5. Dieudonné, Bibl. 
de TEc. des Chartes, Ixxii. 498). For pictures of it, sce Hoffmann, Pl. XXEX, 5; 
Hewlett, Pl. XT, 7.” The later wrongly ascribes the order for its iste to 1430. No 
examples of the demi-gros have been found. 

M bréquigny, 354. 4 Ibid. 139. 

» Chron. Rowennaise, 343. * Bréquigny, 18859, 
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the money that had been promised, there would be issued gold 
saluts, worth 255. 1., and half-sa/uts, and coins called doubles 
Yourncis, made of a silver-coated alloy and worth 24. t., together 
with demi-doubles or pesits deniers, The small coias were put 
into cireulationearlyin 1422, but, though their current value was 
made to correspond with their intrinsic value, were not regarded 
with much favour®, Thereduction inthe valucof the gros, followed 
by the demand of thegovernment that all taxes should be paid in 
“forte monnaye""—that is to say, according to the value officially 
attributed to the various coins—caused great indignation’, 

It cannot be claimed that Henry’s attempt to reform the 
Norman currency met with much success. Parallel efforts at 
Paris, as we shall sec, were no more fruitful. Indeed, until the 
authorities at Rowen and Paris were able to coin sufficient good 
money for the needs of the areas under their jurisdiction, to 
make it the sole legal tender, and to exclude counterfcit money, 
the best-laid schemes of monetary reform, however terrifying 
the sanctions whereby they were supported, could not but fail 
Meanwhile, the abortive attempts greatly irritated public 
opinion. Itmustbe recognised, however, that Henry’s measures 
were a step in the right direction, and he deserves praise for 
having checked the reckless debasement of the coinage to 
which France had long resorted when in financial trouble. 

Notwithstanding difficulties in collecting the sai/fe and im- 
proving the currency, the finances of Normandy, as revealed 
‘by the treasurer-general’s account for the last sixteen months 
of the reignS, were less unsatisfactory than might have been 
expected, Despite restorations and gifts of landed property, 
the income from the royal domain and from regalian rights 
over churches and abbeys remained large, amounting to 


+ Bréquigny, x89; Dieudonnd, Lex 


263; Bailhache, op. cit. 7359. There are 
pictures of the salut (an excellent coin), deuble,and petit denier in Hoffmann, PLXXIX, 
411,12, and in Hewlett, Pl. XM, 4) 10, ¢1 where the isue is misdated. 

2 Norm, Chron. (Iello'}, 64; Chron. Rouennaise, 343. The intrinsic value of one of 
the new ecins was more thin five times as greatas that of a coin of the same denomina- 
Won belonging to the old currency (Ry: is. gre; Balheche, op ct 69735.) 

‘Those who contravened the ordinances on. curreney oF did anything calculated to 
frustrate them were lable to very severe penalties (Biéquignys 189) 253)- 

# For. Accts. 61, Bvragq, We have abo a draft accoust of Alington’y incomplete 
but entering into greater Gctll for the lave four montho of the reign. Te rarely ashe 
{to uso thia as the basis of exact calculations, but it affords much information of very 
high value (Exch. Acct. 181/7}. Alington’s account for 1420-21 somehow got tthe 
chambre det compies in Paris, where it stil existed in the eighteenth century (Mirot, 
Dom Bévy, 352). Itwas probably burned at the Rerolation. 
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79195 sl-t-,and the revenue under this head for the twelve months 
beginning May 1, 1421, was greater by 3000/. s. than that for the 
corresponding period of 1419-14201. From May, 1421, to 
August, 1422, the salt-garners yielded 64,0457... The guartages 
and the émposicions foraines produced 47,556. t. The taille 
brought in 168,092/.7., the ecclesiastical tenths 18,992/. 1. Alto= 
gcthcrinthese sixtecn months A lingtonaccounted for 388,947, 
Under the head of receipts?. Nor must it be forgotten that many 
towns received Henry's permission to levy “aides” on their 
inhabitants®, These were generally taxes on sales, especially of 
beverages; and from the proceeds the townsfolk were as a rule 
required to keep the fortifications of the place in repair, often 
to defray the cost of municipal government®, and sometimes to 
pay the wages of the captain of the garrison®, Frequently these 
imposts were farmed at auction, but sometimes, at any rate, 
account had to be rendered to a royal official’, Itis not possible 
tocompute the amount raised by such local taxes, butt is evident 
that a considerable part of the sum they produced was devoted 
to purposes which would otherwise have made demands on the 
Norman treasury. 

During the period May, 1421, to August, 1422, the total 
expenditure of Alington was returned as 396,915/. 48 There 
was thus an adverse balance of nearly 8000/. #. This, however, 
was rather apparent than real, In the total expenditure were 
included 23,00c/. 1. lost to the treasury owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the current coinage®; while 32,000/. 1. were spent on 
the purchase of oxen and sheep for Henry's household!®, and 
72.4. on the safe-keeping of prisoners from Meaux"!. Further, 
sums amounting to 19,900/. , were paid direct from Norman 
sources to William Philip, Henry's treasurer of war after 
Oct. 1, 1421, without coming within Alington’s cognisance!2, 

2 For. Acts. 61, B v8; Exch. Accts. 187/24, :88/7, f. 5. 

® Fer. Acts. 61, B®. The total is that given by Alington, bur the account hs been 
carelesly entered on the roll andthe several tens if added Wogeier yi a diferent 

“S'ie r4au and 2423 (up to Henry's death) such “aides” were levied by Pontoise 
(Rymsx. 55), Falaise (bid. 515 D.K.R. nll 447), Dieppe, Gallefontaine, Montivilien, 
Carentan (Reym, x. 5189 Bréquigny, 195) 20%), Neufchatel Vire (ym. x. 52 69.)y 
Gina (Brégigny, tay sn Argenta #6 9H, Louie (Hi. 74a} Caen 
id. 1964), Rover (id. 197 9, Bayeux (bid’ e98), Mantes (D.K-R- ati 438), 


Lisieux (Newhall, 1720. 114). 
Sees Rym.x ss 54; Bedguieny, 174s 99 ws DK-R. nian 47. 


# Rym. x g1; Bréauigny, 197, 198. 178 sq. 10754. 
1 See cig. Bréquignys 1951 198. 8 For. Acets. 61, D. 
"Ibid. i ibid. C8, 4 Ibid. 48 Thid. 6 Fe 
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Ttis thus evident that Normandy easily supported itself. This, 
it is true, was due to the saife; but even without the sail, the 
revenue had increased since 1419}. 

On the other hand, the accounts of Alington and Philip 
lend no colour to the belief thatin Henry’s last years the burden 
of paying for his miliary operations was mainly borne by 
Normandy?, Alington's accounts are concerned with all the 
important sources of Norman revenue, and Philip could not 
have drawn directly on any of these without throwing the 
financial administration of the conquered territory into Reps: 
less confusion. Of the money which Alington expended, all 
save j2,000/. ¢, was devoted to the administration and defence 
of Normandy’, As for Philip, he acknowledges the receipt from 
the issues of the great seal of Normandy, from the Rouen 
indemnity’, and from profits of the Rouen mint, of the 
19,900/, ¢. already noticed, and he also states that part of a sum 
of {£5200 sterling came from Norman officials®, There is no 
reason to suppose that the Norman contribution to the latter 
was large. The remainder of Philip's receipts were drawn 
almost entirely ftom the English Exchequer®, and what little 
was not derived thence came in all probability from the 
revenues of the French crown’, All things considered, it is 
unlikely that the contribution of Normandy and ‘' the Conquest” 
to the cost of Henry’s campaigns and sieges after his return 
to France in June, 1421, came to more than 70,000/.f,, of 
between £10,000 and £11,000. And on the other side of the 
account is to be set a contribution, probably amounting to 
more than £1000, made by Philip to the cost of building 
Henry's new palace at Rouen, and repairing and equipping 
the castle there®, 


2 From May 1, 1421, t April go, 4422, Alfagton’s receipts, exclusive of the fale 
and clerical tenth, carve t9 19%, 58. For the corresponding period af 1419-29, they 
totalled 160.4371, #. (For. Acets. 61, B vo; Exch. Accts. 189/14, 188/7, ff. 3q9.). 

2 “From 1418 on, the real burden of the war was being gradually shifted to Nor- 
mandy," Newhall, 151; cf. ibid. 245. For a somewhat similar view, see Mowat, 260. 

® Te is wu that the ¢9,000/. ¢. received by the earl of Salisbury and the 13,0904. ¢. 
reacied by Ralph Butler (For. Acre. ét, Bw, ©) weve probable pent in part 09 
military operations outide Normandy, but these were largely defensive in pUrpove (ice 
below, Pp. 313 97 47454:)- 

«For, Advis €3, 

4 See below, pp. 39099. ' 

+ One would mattraly have assumed that Heary wed thes for his own purposes, 
even if the duke of Burgundy bad not afterwards made it a gricvaace (La Barre, is 341). 

=" For. Acts. 69, [. 
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No doubt it was disappointing to Henry that Nermandy was 
unable to give him more help, And, for that matter, when 
Alington’s accounts are analysed closely, they suggest that 
there was much amiss in Henry’s conquered territories, In 
the first place, it was obviously difficult to raise revenue in the 
frontier bailliages. OF the 79,900!. 1. derived from the ‘'do- 
main’ in sixteen months, over 40,000 came from the bailiiages 
of Rouen and Caen, These two furnished 49,000/. 1. of the 
64,000 yielded by the salt-garners, and 32,000 of the 47,000 
produced by the grartages and impusiciont foraines. Their share 
of the sai/fe was not so notable; yet they contributed 72,000/ 1. 
of the 168,600 raised from the eight Baslliages. Under these 
four heads, the total yielded by Rouen was 105,000/. s., by Caen 
90,000. In striking contrast are Gisors, which produced in all 
13,000/. #., Evreux, which yielded 8300/4. Alengon, whence 
came 32,6007. 4, of which 28,700 were accounted for by the 
taille, and Mantes, which contributed 5100/4, Caux and the 
Cortentin, two comparatively well-protected bailiages, produced 
respectively 40,400/. 4. and 46,800/. 1.1 

Rouen and Caen might be expected to yield more revenue 
than any of the other éai/fiages, but their natural advantages 
cannot explain so great a disparity between them and their 
neighbours. And de impression left by the figures just cited 
is confirmed when one turns ta the details of expenditure. By 
far the greater part of the moncy raised in Normandy was, as 
we have seen, spent there. That so little could be spared for 
Henry’s needs elsewhere was due to the military establishment 
in the conquered territory, which cost upwards of 29 1,c00/, f. 
during the last sixteen months of the reign®. That the earl of 
Salisbury should have required s9,000/. 1. is not surprising; 
nor was 15,500/.f, an excessive wages bill for the earl of 
Suffolk, in command on the exposed Breton frontier, still less 
was 13,200/. 4, for Ralph Butler, who, as will be seen, was 
entrusted with arduous di ‘on the borders of Vimeut. But 
it is somewhat astonishing to find that the garrison of Rouen 
cost 15,8004 ¢. from May, 1421, to Henry's death, and that 
in 1422 it numbered 240 men; that the garrisons of Cherbourg 
and Regnéville required jointly 11,7o2d. 7.3 that Caen, the 

+ For. Accts. 61, B v®. The pre-eminence of Roven and Caen was not so marked in 
1429=20 (Exch. Acets. 187/7). 

For. Acets. 61, Cv, D. 

* Ibid. C. 
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defence of which cost 10,600/. 1. needed in the summer of 
1421 a garrison of 121 men; and thatat the same time Harfleur 
was held by r6o1. It is evident that the force which was 
maintained in Normandy at the beginning of 1421 cannot 
have been much reduced before the end of the reign and that 
the English felt insecure even in districts remote from the 
frontier. 

‘The difficulties of the authorities in the conquered territory 
arose not merely from attacks by external enemies—which 
indeed were frequent and formidable—but also from internal 
disorder. How ubiquitous and continual this was appears from 
testimony of very various kinds. When Henry was at Rouen 
in January, 1421, it was unsafe for an official of the duke of 
Exeter to journey thence to Thury Harcourt®. This same per- 
sonage, the wicomse and receveur of La Carneille in Exeter's 
county of Harcourt, found it next to impossible to collect his 
lord's dues during the following years, Into many parts of his 
sphere of jurisdiction he dared not go. The whole area was 
terrorised by ‘“brigands"; agriculture was gravely hindered, 
minor official posts could not be filled, and when rents were 
collected, it was only with the support of English soldiers from 
the garrison of Falaise®, The region in question is hilly and 
offered many advantages to fugitive rebels ; but it was some way 
from the frontier, was never reached by dauphinist raiding 
parties, and had within it Falaise, one of the most notable 
strongholds of Normandy. The acts of the Rouen government, 
furthermore, betray the extent of open disaffection. Im- 
mediately after Henry’s departure for England the export of 
grain from Normandy was forbidden because Normans had 
been selling it to Compitgne, Dreux, Meaux, and other 
dauphinist garrisons‘, On Junc 4, 1421, all holding land of 
the crown were ordered to appear before the chancellor or the 
treasurer-general by midsummer§. Some three weeks later, 
enquiry was to be made concerning Normans who had broken 
their oath of allegiance to Henry and joined the enemy or 
turned brigands®. In August it was decreed that all the goods 
of rebels in the conquered lands should be sold for the advantage 
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of the king. Apparently the dauphinist successes of the early 
summer had emboldened many Normans to reveal their true 
feelings towards Henry. Sometimes they left their wives in 
charge of their estates, and on Dec. 2 the government pro- 
claimed that all women whose husbands refused the oath must 
join them within eight days, and that their poscessions were to 
be seized?. This was followed by an ordinance, dated Dec. 8, 
that all inhabitants of the conquered lands should swear 
allegiance by Feb. 2, 1422, on pain of being declared incapable 
of holding property within the area concerned, a measure which 
indicates that the number of rebels had of late increased and 
that the authorities were loth to proceed to extremities’. In 
February an inquisition was ordered into the property of 
absenteest. But the measures taken seem not to have had much 
effect. On Jan. 1, 1422, the keeper of the seals of recognisances 
in the vicomé of Auge was given permission to reside at 
Lisieux because of the prevalence of brigandage®. Between 
May 1, 1421, and the end of the reign, rewards were paid for 
386 brigands captured and convicted®, ninety-nine being paid 
during the last four months of Henry’s life”, 

‘The country lying immediately to the south-west of Rouen 
seems to have been more infested than other regions, and in the 
summer of 1422 some of the inhabitants of the vicom4és of Pont- 
‘Audemer, Auge, and Orbec petitioned that a special police force 
might be maintained there at the expense OF the population. 
In July, therefore, the Rouen authorities allotted to the area in 
question forces totalling forty mounted and seventy unmounted 
men, whose duty would be the hunting of brigands. Each 
‘vicomte concerned was to consult the nobles and other important 
men in his sphere of jurisdiction; if they were fuvourable, 
the inhabitants were to be assessed to provide the wages of 
both officers and men®; otherwise, it seems, the vicomé would 
have to forgo their services. Evidently those who defied the 
English authoritics were not always popular with their fellow 

: BRR com fi Raver ei Rym. x a 
eteket Ase Si, Con, D, The pewon raponibe forthe ctu of « bigend 

T'Ench, Acets. 188/7, fl. 30 44. The victims came from all part of the duchy. Only 
152“ brigands” had been executed in 1419-20 (bid. 187/14). The increase, however, 
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countrymen, and indeed Normans often helped to capture dis- 
turbers of the peace!. 

The difficulty of collecting the clerical tenths, noticed above, 
revealed a temper among the clergy which comes to light in 
various authorities, At the beginning of 1421, only the bishops 
of Sées, Coutances, and Avranches had accepted Henry?, None 
of the obdurate bishops ever gave way; but Martin V had just 
provided Nicolas Habart to Bayeux, and he took the oath of 
fealty, receiving almost all his temporalities after some delay. 
The shortage a Bishops madeitdifheult to remedy the shortage 
of lower clergy’, In March, 1421, the government renewed 
its attempt to constrain to residence those ecclesiastics who 
remained in dauphinist territory and refused the oath to the 
treaty of Troycs®; and in the summer the bishop of Bayeux 
was rebuked for his remissness in dealing with such®, On May 
1, 1422, the government asserted that many Norman clergy, 
pretending that they had sworn to the treaty, passed freely 
to and from dauphinist regions, their revenues, when they were 
absent, being kept for them by sympathisers; and it was laid 
down that all benefice-holders were to furnish the ecclesiastical 
authorities with written evidence of their having taken the cath, 
while none were to leave their dioceses without letters testi- 
monial of their bishops or to visit dauphinist regions without 
the special licence of the king’. In the following August, 
however, it was officially admitted that many of the clergy in 
the diocese of Bayeux had not yet sworn loyalty to Henry or 
to the treaty’, 

The extent of the disaffection and disorder must not be 
exaggerated. After, as before, January, 1421, the rolls contain 
hundreds of names of Normans who have sworn the required 
oath and received back their possessions®. There are still, too, 
numerous records of the submission of religious houses, with 


1 Bibl. nat MS. frang. absense no. s7o4y Exch. Acets 8l7,  302q. 
2 Rym. x 84 2q, : és 
2 Ti raz, tge eqs 697, 172; Gams. 507; Eubelei. r27. Paul de Capraries, whom 
in tyaoMartin V had provided to Berens, never appeared in Normandy during Henry's 
life (Eubel, i. 2443 Rym. x. 143) 147)- oes 

4 Denil, i. nos. 1030, 1031. It should be remembered that bishops ia all parts of 
France used the woubles of the time as a pretent for absenting themselves from their 


sees (ibid. i. 569). * 
© Rym. x. 845q.s0f. Brown, Fase, Rer. Expetend. 1. viii sq. 
© Rym. x way. 7 Thid. 209. "Ibid. 23589. 
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consequent restoration of their property and confirmation of 
their charters: and scores of Norman clergy were willing to 
comply with the conditions attached to preferment by Henry! 
Nor does it appear that the English authorities provoked 
subordination by tyrannous conduct. On the contrary, they 
did what they could to prevent the excesses which are perhaps 
inevitable when a large body of soldiery is quartered in a 
foreign land. A few days after Henry left Rouen, a proclama~ 
tion was issued admitting that some of the English had been 

uuilty of extortion and forbidding the acceptance of gratuities 
E the porters of towns or castles, the levy of horses or mer- 
chandise save with the consent of the owner, or the arbitrary 
exaction of passage money by the captains of fortified posts®. 
These articles were afterwards repeated and supplemented’, 
and there can be no doubt that the authorities at Rouen were 
seriously concerned, if only for reasons of policy, to keep the 
troops well in hand. Nor do contemporary writers complain 
of the behaviour of the English soldiers or officials. They dis- 
liked the heavy taxation, grumbled at the attempted reforms of 
the currency, and lamented the scarcity of victuals in 1421; 
but it is admitted that next year, despite a terrible drought, 
conditions were better‘, Nevertheless, it cannot be pretended 
that the English brought order and prosperity to the regions 
they had conqvered, In the autumn of 1421, the abbot of Bec 
asserted that the neighbourhood had been largely depopulated 
and agriculture suspended, though it must be recognised that 
it was to his interest to exaggerate’. It was officially stated in 
1422 that wolves had greatly increased in Normandy since its 
conquest by Henry*—striking testimony to the dislocation that 
had befallen rural life. Yet it would be rash to suppose that 
conditions in Normandy were more anarchical than elsewhere 
in France. Disorder was endemic in all mediaeval countries; 
and civil strife intensified it as quickly and surely as forcign 
invasion. There is at all events no evidence that the prevalence 
of “brigandage" was caused by outraged nationalism. 


fan exact computation of the numbers concerned, hut thert were considerably: more 
than. thousand. Most of them were of humble rank. A number of exquiesappesr 


bus few of higher status, 1 Rym. x. pasim; D.K.R. xhi., passim, 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 
HENRY'S LAST VISIT TO ENGLAND 


IN the previous autumn it had apparently been expected in 
England that the king would return before Christmas, a hope 
that was not altogether abandoned when parliament met on 
Dec. 21, 1420. Inhis opening specch the chancellor recognised 
the general desire for Henry's presences and when they became 
convinced that he would not arrive in time to meet them, the 
commons petitioned Gloucester to urge him and Catherine to 
come as soon as they could?, The temporal lords present were 
identical with those who had attended the parliament of 14199; 
there were returns for thirty-seven counties and eighty-three 
boroughs4, and in the absence of writs de expensis, we are not 
tempted t© speculate as to the number of members who were 
actually present. The Speaker was Roger Hunt, esquire, one 
of the members for Bedfordshire5, There seems to have been 
a feeling that in the circumstances it was vain to attempt much 
business, and the parliament must have been one of the dullest 
on record. There was no request for money. The chancellor 
said that the English people had special cause to thank God 
because of the favour which He had shown to their king, who 
desiring above everything the prosperity of the realm and con- 
sidering the distress and poverty into which his subjects had 
of late fallen, mainly through the scarcity of money in the land, 
wished the commons, with the advice of the other estates, to 
apply their minds to the provision of remedies®, It cannot be 
claimed that their deliberations were very fruitful. Several of 
the common petitions aimed at securing a supply of the precious 
metals for the mints; two of them were embodied in the short 
statute of the year?, but cannot have produced much effect. 


£ Parliament was summoned on Oct. 21 (Rept. Dign. Peer iv. 849); the first common 
peition (Rot. Parl fv. 124) comtemplates the possibility of the king's arrival during the 
PIbid. 425 (0. t. 2 Rept, Dign. Peer iv. 843) 846, 
«Return Parl i. 29409. 
5 Rot. Parl. iv. 13) Return Parl. i. 294. He had been returned for Hants. in 
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Among the other petitions was one which asked for the revival 
of a treaty whereby the counts of Flanders were supposed to 
have forbidden their subjects to import any save English wool?, 
another which, alleging that the king and his progenitors had 
been lords of the sca and pointing out that he now ruled both 
coasts of the Channel, proposed that all foreigners using it 
should be required to contribute towards its defence®, and a 
third which asked for further protection for English ships in 
northern waters in view of the depredations of the Scots, who 
had been taking troops to France and wool to Flanders in 
captured English vessels. All these were answered evasively, 
that is to say, refused, More interesting and creditable are 
three petitions in which the commons show concern lest the 
king’s new status in France should prove derogatory to the 
interests of England. It was ordained in response to one that 
neither this parliament nor any summoned in future by a 
regent should be dissolved by the arrival of the king in England 
during its proceedings’. The commons further begged for the 
re-enactment of the statute of 1340 which declared that the 
realm of England should never be in subjection to the crown of 
France, the reply being that the statute should be maintained®. 
Some of the lords had asserted that the petitions presented by 
the commons to Gloucester were to be sent overseas to be dealt 
with by the Kings and the regent was asked to ordain that all 
such petitions should be disposed of within the realm during 
parliament, any left unanswered at the dissolution to be treated 
as void, a rule which was to hold good in all future parliaments®. 
This suggestion was politely refused, but it was a sound instinct 
that prompted the commons to make it. 

Te was perhaps on Jan. 19 that Henry left Rouen on his 
journey to England”, ‘The staff of his chapel had left ten days 
before and were already across the Channel, and the equip- 
ment of the king's chamber was sent by sea to Southampton®, 
It is therefore not likely that Henry’s choice of route was due 

» Rot, Parl. iv. 125 (no. v). 2 hid, 126 (no. vt 

bi ray (nosh 1 TRE 12S 2s. 

© Rot, Parl. iv. 127 (no. x1¥). ‘Fhe statute in question is incorreccly cited inthe 
printed Rolls of Parliament; itis Statute il. of r4 Edw. 111 (Statutes |. 292). 

© Thid. 128 (a0. xv1). 

1 ‘The number of important appointments dated Roven, Jan. 18, suggests, though 
it does not prove, that Henry was still there on that day (Rym. x. 49 9q-; D.K.R. xii. 
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to the insecurity of the Channel; probably he wished to see for 
himself the state of affairs at Calais and to gauge the fecling of 
the populace in the region between that town and Normandy. 
Accompanied by Catherine, the king of Scots, the duke of 
Bedford, the Earl Marshal, the earls of March and Warwick, 
and a substantial force of fighting men, he passed rapidly 
through Caux, and on Jan. 21 arrived at Amiens. Here he 
met with an honourable welcome, rich gifts being offered to 
Catherine and himself, and was lodged in the house of the 
newly-appointed dai#li Robert le Jeune, a strong partisan of the 
English, in whom Henry was believed to have much confidence}. 
Thence he made his way through Doullens, St Pol, and 
Thérouanne, being politely received everywhere?. When he 
approached Calais, the merchants of the Staple and the clergy 
came forth at the head of the townsfolk in festal array, bearing 
precious gifts for the queen’. After some days Henry set sail 
with a favouring wind and on Feb. 1 landed at Dover, where 
he was welcomed tumultuously by vast crowds from the 
adjacent country and by many nobles from remoter parts. 
Some of the barons of the Cinque Ports, indeed, were so carried 
away by enthusiasm that they rushed into the sea and bore 
Henry and Catherine to land on their shoulders®, The royal 
party at once went forward to Canterbury, to be received there 
too by exultant crowds with rich presents*. Devotional exer= 
cises and cight-ceeing doubtless occupied the next few days, 
and then Henry, who regarded time as a precious gift of God 
(as one of his biographers apologetically explains)’, went on to 
London without Catherine. He was probably at Westminster 
by Feb. 88, He was welcomed, we arc told, with great ccremony 


2 Mons. iv..243 Fetin, 15 5190 69.3 Norm. Chron. (Hellot) 645 Vita, 2955 Wals.i 
336; Durand, i. 5). Le Jeure bad taken the oath as bail on Dec. 30, 2420 (Fauquem- 


bergue, i. 391) ‘ i 
*'Monsir.iv. 245 Feaing 1515 Vita, 295, 2 Ibi 
* Exch. Accis. 106/25; Cal. Pat. 141622, p. 318; Wala. ii. 5365 Vitas 295 99.3 
Monstr iv. 245 Brut ti 425, "Vita, 296. 
# Wale. ii, 3365 Brut, ii. gz55 Northern Chron. (Kingsford, Lit), 289. 
2 Vita, 296. 


* Several London chroniclers, whose information on the point doubtless comes 
tuhimately from a common source, give Feb. 14 as the date of Henry's arrival in London 
(Brus, ii. 4923 Kingsford, Chron. 1273 Gregory, 138; Chron, Lond, x08; Fabyans 
586); but under Feb, § the Issue Roll records a payment made to a reclue at 
‘Westminster by command of the king ore fenus, and also the payment of the experses 
messenger sent with 2 letter de signeto from London to Plymouth. Tis, indeed, 
decisive evidence that the king had reached Westminster by the date in questions 
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and joy, but the official festivities were deferred for the arrival 
of the queen. 

On Friday, Feb, 21, Catherine, who had reached Eltham 
and been met there by Henry?, set out thence for London. The 
mayor and aldermen awaited them on Blackheath, attended by 
a vast number of London craftemen clad in white with red 
hoods or caps, each gild having its distinguishing badge, while 
clarions and “all maner of lowde mynstrelsie”” attested their 
oyalty. The concourse escorted Catherine to the city, which 
had exerted to the full its ingenuity in her honour. The 
splendour and pageantry, indeed, seem to have been scarcely 
inferior to the display which celebrated the victory of Agin 
court, The author of the Vita Henrici Qyinti calls up his last 
resources of verbiage and bombast in his endeavour to describe 
the scene. Giants guarded the city gates and bowed in reverence 
as the queen entered. Lions rolled their eyes. Here was a row 
of castles manned with armed warriors, there were gleaming 
thrones encompassed with chanting angels. Bands of apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and virgins sang a melodious welcome. 
The conduits ran with wine; the streets were strewn with green 
branches, the houses hung with costly draperies‘, Through 
these bewildering manifestations of friendliness Catherine was 
led to the Towers, where she passed the night. Next day, clad 
in white, she was carried to Westminster in a gorgeous coach, 
attended by a procession of noblemen, city magnates, and 
craftsmen in their best clothes, the streets being decked as on 
the previous day®. 

On Sunday, Feb. 23, Catherine was crowned in the Abbey 
church by Archbishop Chichele’. She was then led into the 
palace and enthroned’. Afterwards “alle maner rialtees of 
metis and drynkys” were to be had in the palace for the asking?. 


4 Vita, 2963 Wals. i. 335. 2 Vita, 2965 Bru, i. 426, 492. 
3 Ibid. 426. § Vita, 297 9q.5 Strecebe, 278 a. 
© Bru i. 426. bids; Vita, 299; Wale. it 336 


7 Brut is 4275 Wals, fi, 3375 Vita, 299. Titus Livius (9%) says that Henry was eager 
to have the queen crowned because “sine coronatione provers dots pactos povsdere 
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There was also a solemn banquet in Westminster Hall, which 
seems to have made a great impression on the citizens of 
London who received invitations, for one of them, and. prob- 
ably more, preserved the menu and made elaborate notes of the 
proceedings and the arrangement of the tables. It would have 
been contrary to etiquette for Henry to be present, for the seat 
of honour belonged that day to Catherine, On her right sat the 
archbishop and the bishop of Winchester, who were served 
next after her on her left was King James, who was served after 
the two prelates. The remaining seats at the high table were 
occupied by four countesses. The duke of Gloucester, who was 
“overlooker' of the feast, stood before the queen bare-headed, 
while to right and left of her knelt the earls of March and 
Stafford bearing sceptres. The absence of many great men in 
France made it necessary for several honorific functions to be 
performed by deputy. Thus, the earl of Warwick took the place 
of the duke of Clarence as Steward of England, while his own 
office of panter was filled for the occasion by Lord Clifford. The 
earl of Worcester performed the duties of the Earl Marshal and 
rode about the hall on a great charger, keeping order with the 
aid of a number of tipstaves, Notwithstanding the war, how- 
ever, there was an impressive attendance of the English nobility. 
Bedford was present in his capacity of Constable of England, 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmorland were among the 
supervisors of the feast; while mere barons were too numerous 
to count, Besides the high table there were four others, The 
outer one to the queen's right was occupied by the benchers of 
Chancery and the barons of the Cinque Ports. At the next 
table sat ten bishops, the abbot of Waltham, the judges, and a 
number of ladies, knights and esquires. The third table seems 
to have been occupied entirely by ladies, those accounted noble 
sitting at the upper end, At the table on the extreme left, 
“next unto the cupborde,” were the mayor, aldermen and 
notable citizens of London}. As it was Lent the meal consisted 
almost entirely of fish and. confectionery, and the royal cooks 
had devised a most elaborate bill of fare, in which, besides 


1 The foregoing descipion i based on the accounts of Bruty i 445 ap.) Chron. 
Lond. 162 599.5 Gregory, 139 ‘abyan, 586 sq. They differ in details but agree 
on nearly al mnporatt pois. Widt of thle information is evideny dered fm 
a commoa source. i. 

Brawn with mostard, evidently served as a Aors d’ewure, was the only dish in 
‘which meat appeared. 
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whale and porpoise, there figured almost every denizen of 
fresh or salt water that is ever seen on a modern table*, There 
were three courses, and after each there was served one of 
those “subtleties” which were the pride of the mediacval 
pastry cook®. 

After Catherine's coronation Henry made a hasty tour of 
the chief towns in his kingdom. On Feb. 27 he was at St 
Albans*. He then visited Bristol and other towns in the 
neighbourhood#. On March 7 he was at Weobley in Here- 
fordshire, on March 11 at Shrewsbury, Thence he went to 
Kenilworth, where he stayed at his manor of Plesantmaris, 
which he had reclaimed from a swamp*. By March 15 he had. 
been joined by the queen, who had travelled from London 
through Hertford, Bedford, and Northampton’, On that day 
they were at Coventry, where the city gave them handsome 
presents*. They then went to Leicester, remaining there over 
Easter and for some days afterwards®. Important political 


interest to the angler as well 28 to che student of 
manners and customs, is given in Brur, ii. 4475 Chron. Lond. 1641.5 Gregory, 
tary Fatyany $8607 olyan's vonion’ i the fallen. On Peb. ar Gas. tye ae 
hhad’ been paid for fh fer the queen's coronation (Iss. Roll 8 Hen. V, Mich, Feb. 17, 
1429). 

2 The best description of chem appears in Chron. Lond. 16429. The fmt 
soreltie" was “a pellianjon hire nest with briddis and an yenage of St. Kiterine 
with a whele in hire hande'disputynge with the Hethen clerks, having this Reason ia 
hiir hande, Madame la Roignes the Pellican answeryng Cest enseignes the briddes 
answeryng Est du roy par tenir joie. A tout gent il met sentent." At the end of the 
second course came ‘"a Sotclte, a panter with an ymage of Seint Katerine in che same 
tariage (sie) and a whele in hire hand, and a Reason sn hire other hand. The Reason 
vwas this: La Roigne ma file. The panter answeryng In cest lle: another best answeryng 
with this Reason, Of Albion: another best saiyng, Aves Renowne.” The third subtety 
is described thus: "A Tigre lokyag in a mirour and a man ridyng on horsebak armed 
‘with a tigre whelp ia his barme, and throwying mirours for his defence;and « Reason 
weriton, Par force saunz Droit Jay pris ce best. Another Reason for thansorere of the 
tigre Cile de mirour Ma fait discour.” 
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bby Oldeaste’s captors, printed in Orig. Lett. tt, i» 88—a correct trameript from 
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business was, it seems, the cause of the length of their stay. 
For part of the time, at any rate, the king of Scots was in 
the town!; two messengers from Charles VI came thither, 
though we do not know their errand?; and Henry was probably 
joined by John Stafford, keeper of the privy seal®, and perhaps 
by the chancellor, who was certainly with him at a later stage 
of bis wanderings*, Whatever business was on foot, it was not 
sufficiently urgent to require Henry's presence in London. 
On leaving Leicester, he and Catherine went by way of 
Nottingham and Pontefract® to York, which they reached by 
April 2, They were welcomed with great magnificence and 
presented with splendid gifts, and the dean and canons placed 
their houses in the Minster close at the disposal of come of the 
great people who accompanied Henry, an act of hospitality 
which he formally declared was not to be taken as a precedent. 
He stayed at York for a few days, transacting business then, 
leaving Catherine behind, he paid flying visits to the shtines of 
Bridlington and Beverley’. When he had gone a short distance 
from Beverley, he met a messenger with letters telling of the 
battle of Baugé®, the peril of his French conquests, and the 
desire of his friends overseas for his speedy return. With the 
seit control which'wes che wearvel of those who leew Bini, ba 
said nothing about the news till next day, when he told the 
magnates who were with him. He and the rest agreed that his 
speedy return to France with a powerful force was essential, and 
he at once wrote to his officials and captains overseas assuring 
them that he would soon be back and charging them on pain 
of death not to neglect their duties or to allow any fortified 
place to fall into the hands of the enemy®. Henry, however, 
did not allow the concern that he must have feit’ to betra 

itself in his movements. After rejoining the queen at Pontefract®, 
he went to Lincoln, where he attended the installation of the 


* Devon, 366. 
# ee. Roll’ 8 Hen. V, Mich., March «1, 1421 
2 Ord. Priv. Co. ii, 3625 ‘Chane. Warr, Ser. 1, 667/994. goRer000. CF. ibid. 
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Ser. 66812014, 1156) 
T Northern Chron. (Kingsford, Lit), 290; Vitay 3045 Strcchey 278 b. 
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new bishop, Richard Fleming}, and was present on April 15 
when the bishop gave his decision as arbitrator in certain long 
standing disputes between the dean and the chapter?. He 
later visited Lynn, Walsingham, and Norwich on his way to 
London. 

Why did Henry undertake this devious journey? ‘The best 
English authority for this part of the reign indicates that its 
purpose was mainly devotional and benevolent: the king visited 
a number of holy places and shrines, offering generous gifts, 
and also heard the complaints of the poor and did justice to the 
oppressed, This is no doubt true, but Henry was an adept at 
combining religion with politics, and we may well believe 
Monstrelet when he represents Henry as an assiduous pro- 
pagandist during his tour, explaining to his subjects what had 
been accomplished in France and asking for money and men 
to complete the work by the overthrow of the dauphin, who 
still held two-thirds of the country’, At Bristol and in York- 
shire, and no doubt in the other places he visited, Henry 
negotiated loans for the payment of the troops he was about to 
take to France8, It is well to bear this in mind, for many 
modern writers give the impression that after the treaty of 
Troyes a spirit of arrogant optimism seized Henry, that he 
visited England in a holiday mood, and that the news of Baugé 
came like a bolt from a clear sky and completely changed all 
his calculations and plans. As a matter of fact, Henry had 
already promised Charles VI and his French supporters that 
‘he would return by midsummer with reinforcements’, and on 
April 7, that is to say, before he had heard of Clarence’s defeat, 
he appointed commissioners in the North and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire and in Bristol to summon persons who had not 
yet lent money to the king and induce them to do so, secing 
that he was about to return to France and would not have time 

2 Northem Chron. (Kingsford, Lit). 2903 Strecche, 278 b. 

Cal. Pat. 1416-22, p. 404s Chane. Warr, Ser. 1, 668/tc05, 1006 

9 Strcechey 298 

4 Vita, 3095 cf. Iss. Roll § Hen, V, Mich March 11, 14215 where there is recorded 
‘hy igur of (333-60 8d forthe king’ oferngs and charhable gifs during Bis journey. 
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to raise by ordinary means enough to pay the troops who were 
tb accompany him. His composure on hearing of the disaster 
and the deliberation of his subsequent movements are thus less 
astonishing than they at first appear, He had never meant his 
stay in England to be long; measures had already been taken 
for raising money and men; and there was no need for him to 
make hurried changes in the arrangements for the next few 
weeks. There ig no reason to suppose that Henry under- 
estimated the difficulties that still confronted him after the 
signing of the treaty of Troyes. His conduct after that event, 
as well as before it, was marked by great political sagacity. 
The catastrophe of Baugé was of course unexpected, but, had 
it never occurred, Henry would probably have acted very much 
as he in fact did. 

The commissions for raising the loan which had been issued 
on April 7 were followed a fortnight later by others applying to 
fourteen counties and the town of Northampton*. Through 
two or three? of the counties Henry had probably passed, 
though there is no evidence that he stayed in them, but most 
of them he had not visited at all. In the counties where he 
had been able to explain his needs by word of mouth, he 
perhaps now relied upon verbal negotiations or appointed 
agents under the signet or privy seal. At any rate it is certain 
that the demand for loans was not limited to the counties where 
commissioners were appointed by letters patent, 

There was indeed urgent need of money, At Lambeth on 
May 6 the treasurer submitted to Henry, in the presence of 
his principal ministers and councillors, a statement of the 
Hagen 's finances'. The ordinary revenue—apparently for 

ast year—he put at £55,700, Of this, indirect taxation 
wee d £40,600, {26,000 of which was derived from the 
subsidy On wool, The remaining £15,100 came from the 
sheriffs, and from feudal incidents or similar windfalls, On 


ee 4 Rerks, Oxfordshire, and Witt. 
24AC know of a commision appointed for Norfolk and Sufflk and of lonns made 
ty the men of those counties, though the commission was not enrolled among the 
lege patent (Cal. Pat. r4s6-2s,p. 36s; Ret. Roll 9 Hem. V, Paschy May io, 143) 
* The document is writen in'a contemporary hand and preerved ia Cottoa M1 
leap. is es pasted Ord Bo. Con 8 325, 20 Eiceurately, in Rye. x 
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ive only round aumbers, but the nature of the suens quoted in the original 
items wino dene ork ence, Meteo wa reporting actual receipts. On 
turning to expenditure, howerer, he plainly abandons fact for prophecy. 
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the other side of the account, the expenses of government, 
apart from the war in France, would demand £52,200, The 
items contributing to this total are some of them astonishing. 
£or00, it was reckoned, would suffice for the administration 
of England. If the war continued, Calais would demand 
£19,100 and the defence of the Scottish border £9500. 
Ireland, on the other hand, would require only £1666. An- 
nuities payable at the exchequer or chargeable on the customs 
would come to £12,000. Then follows an alarming list of 
expenses to be met out of the balance of £500. There were 
the royal househeld, the chamber, the wardrobe!, the king’s 
ships, the kecper of the lions and constable of the Tower, 
munitions, prisoners, envoys and other messengers, and the 
duchess of Holland?; while there were outstanding debts of 
various departments of government, of Henry IV, and of the 
king when prince of Wales. 

In these circumstances it was of vital moment that the re- 
sponse to the demand for loans should be prompt and generous. 
In having recourse to a loan rather than to parliamentary 
taxation, Henry was doubtless influenced, as he said, by the 
necessity of getting money quickly, but he probably knew also 
that grave discontent would be caused, and his prestige 
seriously damaged, if he demanded a grant from parliament 
just when the nation believed that the treaty of Troyes would 
usher in a period of peace and enable the king to lighten the 
burdens of his subjects. On the whole his policy was justified 
by results. Over £38,000 was received by May 13% It is 
true that £17,666 of this came from Bishop Beaufort’, who a 
few weeks later lent a further £20008, and that the remainder 
was a good deal less than would have been yielded by the usual 
parliamentary grant of a fifteenth anda tenth. The money, on 
the other harid, came in quickly; the cost of collection must have 
been small; and as the decgy not only contributed to the loan 
but also voted a tenth in their convocations, Henry probably 
got about as much in the end as ifhe had appealed to parliament, 
It is evident from the wording of the letters patent appointing 


2 The camera regis et reginae" and the “\garderoba regis et eginse"” appear in the 
is 8 though distinet from their "hospiciums™ peer 

4 Jacqueline of Hainault: see below, pp. 290 249, 

2 Kee Rollg Hen. V, Feschy May 10) 13; 243 

4 Tid. May 15, 1421 Rot. Parl, iv. 1323 Cal. Pat, 1416-23, p. 372 
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commissioners to negotiate with possible lenders that con- 
siderable pressure was applicd to individuals'. Those who were 
slow in fulfilling their promises were peremptorily ordered to 
pty up or appear before Henry or the Council?; but, to judge 
from the scanty evidence on the subject, such delinquents were 
not numerous. The Council was authorised by parliament to 
give such security asit thought fit®. Of the money lent by Bishop 
Beaufort, £14,000 was secured on the customs at South- 
ampton4, Many lenders were immediately granted assign- 
ments on the clerical tenth or the next parliamentary grant. 
The clergy contributed liberally to the loan; but little, if 
anything, was offered by the lords temporal. A vast number 
of small contributions, however, came from knights, esquires, 
and lesser folk, and several shires and towns sent a lump sum’. 

‘The meeting of parliament just as the money was beginning 
to come in shows that Henry was quite free from apprehension 
lest the raising of the loan should arouse opposition on con- 
stitutional or Tegal grounds, The writs of summons had been 
issued on Feb. 26, nearly a month before the battle of Baugé. 
The bishops, twenty-three abbots and the prior of Coventry, 
the duke of Gloucester, the earls of Northumberland, West- 
morland, Warwick, Worcester, March, and Devon, twenty 
other lords temporal, and ten justices were summoned in- 
dividually®, Seventy-two knights and 176 burgesses figure in 
the Sheriffs’ Returns’, but how many attended we have no 
means of telling. It must have been a fairly experienced parlia- 
ment. In only five cases did a shire elect two men who had 
never been returned, and forty of the county members had 
been chosen at least once before, Only ninctecn boroughs out 
of eighty-seven selected two novices, and one hundred of the 
borough representatives had been elected on at least one pre- 
vious occasion since Henry's accession®, Henry was prescnt 

1 Rym, x. 96 1 Ord. Priv. Co. fi. ato. © Rot. Park ie 339% 

© Ibid. x32 89.5 Cal. Pats 1415-22, p. 372 

§ Iss Rollg Men. V, Pasch., May 12, 14, June 28, 1421; Rec. Roll g Hen. V, Pasch., 
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in person when parliament was opened in the Painted Chamber 
on May 2, the day named in the writs, by the customary 
address from the chancellor. The speaker began by com- 
mending the king, especially for ascribing his victories ta God, 
like Julius Caesar, who would hear nothing about his own 
exploits for fear of being puffed up. He also likened the king 
to Job, for as the patriarch gave thanks to God when he hear 
of the fate of his children, so Henry, when he was told of the 
death of Clarence and his comrades and the capture of many 
men of his company, praised God for the visitation of adversity. 
After cnlarging on this theme, the bishop explained that the 
parliament had been summoned for the redress of wrongs and 
excesses committed in the realm during the king's absence, 
especially those to the detriment of men in his service overseas, 
for the maintenance of the laws and statutes, for the ease and 
safety of the people, and for the increase of the general weal, 
a which matters the king wished to have the advice of the 
states and Commons?,”” It was not a very instructive oration, 
and it is noteworthy that the chancellor seems to. have said 
nothing sbout the treaty of Troyes, though the ratification of 
that agreement was by far the most important business that 
parliament had been summoned to transact. 

The chancellor ended his speech with the customary order 
that the commons should choose a Speaker, who was to be 
presented to the king on May 6. They punctually elected 
Thomas Chaucer, one of the members for Oxfordshire, who 
was accepted by the king®. 

The ratification of the treaty of Troyes gave no trouble, 
though the previous parliament had been a little nervous 
aber 36, The chenciller eld. the treaty Bebe tel Thsce 
Estatest,” and at the king’s order they then scrutinised its 
terms, Flow long they spent on this we are not told, nor do we 
know whether the treaty was discussed. At all events, it was 
authorised and accepted by parliament, the members pro- 
mising, on behalf of themselves and their heirs, to observe it 
for evers. 

For the rest, the proceedings of this parliament were not of 


2 “Les Estatset Communes," Rot. Parl. iv. 129, 
bid. 105 Return Parl, i, 497. ® Rot. Parlin. 127. 
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great interest or importance. If the king's popularity was 
waning and the country becoming discontented, as a famous 
passage in Adam of Usk’s chronicle! has led modern writers 
to suppose, there is no indication of such a revulsion of feeling 

the official records?. The king’s authority appears to have 
stood very high. It was laid down, seantagte at Henry's 
instance, that such statutes and ordinances as might be made 
while he was away on his approaching expedition to France, 
should hold good only until the next parliament after his 
return®—a stipulation which was applied to some of the 
measures enacted in this parliament*, Parliament agreed, as 
we have seen, that the Council might use its discretion in 
granting ny to those contributing to the loan that was 
just being raised’, and the king was empowered, all statutes 
and ordinances to the contrary notwithstanding, to remove the 
Staple from Calais to whatever place he chose for three years 
from the following Michaelmas®, Next to the ratification of 
the treaty of Troyes, the most notable measure was one con- 
cerning the currency, which, though not in so bad a plight as 
that of France, stood in need of improvement, At the instance 
of the government it was enacted that after Dec. 24 next all 
English gold coins should be valued by weight. Most of the 

‘old coins in circulation being deficient in weight and quality, 
it was desirable to have them all recoined, and the king there- 
fore surrendered the profits which he might lawfully claim on 
the recoining of gold money which should be brought to the 
Tower mint before next Christmas’. Even so, it is evident that 
the measure threatened great loss to many. 

‘The common petitions were few. There was the customary 
request, favourably answered as usual, for the enforcement of 
the Statutes of Labourers®. The commons still hoped that 

2 Usk, 133. There bad been rumours of plots in Norfolk and Suffolk during the pre= 
‘vious winter (les. Roll 6 Hen. Vs Mich. Jan. 21 1421). 

2 Tehas been stated in modern works (e.g- Newhaly 150, n. 39} that the commons 
rowsied against the expense of tho war. Newhall merely refers to Cobbett's “Parlia~ 
Spd Maton OI Beata greed topo hgh oar cha the ptiions 
Ct the matter came fom outsiders and wer presented by them to the exten. There 
are, however, no such petitions in the printed rolls, though Speed refers to the records 
cof Fariament as authority for history ‘ 
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the alliance with Burgundy might be turned to their commercial 
advantage: they asked the king to negotiate with the duke and 
his Fle: subjects for the exclusion from Flanders of wool 
from Scotland and Spain, which was being worked there in 
increasing quantities, or, failing that, for the admission to 
Flanders of woollen goods manufactured in England; but the 
king merely replied that he would speak to the duke with the 
object of securing access for English cloth to the Flemish 
markets!. The commons petitioned successfully that the 
justices of assize might resume their work (which, in the 
interests of the army in France, had been suspended since the 
king went abroad in 1417) though safeguards were provided 
for men serving overseas®. An interesting petition represented 
that owing to pestilence and war there was a lack of suitable 
men for the offices of sheriff and escheator and asked that the 
statute limiting their term of office to one year might be 
abrogated. The king consented to suspend the statute for four 
years, with certain precautions’, 

But if the influence of the commons in this parliament was 
relatively small, the records offer ample evidence of the import- 
ant status they had acquired in public estimation. A great part 
of the roll is taken up by petitions presented in the first instance 
to the commons, and a great part of the time of parliament must 
have been devoted to their consideration. All sorts of people 
thought it wise to get the commons to commend their requests 
to the king and the lords. If Bishop Beaufore wanted parlia~ 
mentary ratification of the letters patent securing his loans to 
the kings; if Lucy countess of Kent wanted protection against 
her late husband's creditors, or Beatrice, widow of Thomas 
earl of Arundel, peaceable enjoyment of her dowry: if 
Griffith Donne wanted dispensation from the laws forbidding 
‘Welshmen to purchase lands in England’; if the abbots and 
priors of England wanted exemption from the duty of collecting 
clerical tenths outside the district where they dwelt; if the 
fishermen of the Thames wanted its waters to be better pre= 
served; if the earl of Salisbury wanted recognition as heir of 
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his father’s property!; if the inhabitants of Oxfordshire, Berks, 
and Bucks wanted drastic action to be taken against violent 
and disorderly students from Oxford?; if the men of North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland wanted new 
measures for enforcing order and defending the Marches*; if 
the municipal authorities and merchants of Calais wanted the 
royal mint to be re-established there‘; if the inhabitants of New 
Shoreham or Rottingdean wanted their assessment for tenths 
or fifteenths to be reduced5—would the commons ask the King 
to grant their requests or remedy their grievances in parliament 
There was, however, no fixed procedure for the presentation 
of petitions. The physicians aiid unrgsonasaddniauel ond the 
whole parliament’, the soldiers of the Calais garrison to the 
Speaker and the knights of the shires®, while there were still 
of course direct petitions to the king®, the great majority of 
which have doubtless perished. 

It may perhaps be inferred from the records that the petitions 
addressed to the commons had four possible fates. They might 
adopt them and present them as ‘common petitions!®.” Or, 
without going so far, they might, 2s requested, commend the 
petition to the favourable consideration of the king or the lords. 
In that case, it was read in parliament and apparently considered 
there", The king's answer was given, sometimes “with the 
assent of the lords!®,” sometimes ‘‘with the assent of the lords 
and commons!8,” sometimes ''by authority of parliamentl4,”” 
sometimes without allusion to parliament or any part of i; 
and sometimes it was embodied in the statute of the year!®, In 
the third place, it might happen that the commons were not 
prepared to countenance a petition. Then it might be sent on 
to the lords, if haply they might regard it more favourably!?. 

ma te er Tae 
n one tre cates the commons are skid to pry the lords to beg the ing to 
‘ordain remediot (ibid. 43, $42, 160, n0. 8) 

Tbk eh "hid. 159, 

* Thid. 150, 162, Two petitions, addresed to the king, were given to the eommons, 
sho were ashe to preent them (bids 130 § ie tat 9 a) 

1 This seems to have been done with a petition from Calais (ibid. 146, § 27) and 
perhaps with No. vi (ibid. 147, § 29). 
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But the commons might reject it totally, though this seems to 
have been the fate of only one petition presented at the parlia 
ment under consideration, and that was not addressed to the 
commons as a whole but only to the Speaker and the knights!. 

Some of these petitions had results of public interest. 
Oxford students, it had been complained, frequently expelled 
from their property inhabitants of the adjacent country, 
poached in warrens and woods, and even rescued felonious 
clerks from the prisons of the ordinaries. They are, says the 
reply, to be proceeded against according to law, and if a student 
be outlawed for any of the offences specified in the petition, 
the chancellor of the university is to send him down*, The 
qualified physicians and surgeons ee that “unconnyng 
an unapproved” practitioners are allowed a free hand, “to 
grete harme and slaughtre of many men,” and asked that no 
one except university graduates in medicine be permitted to 
practise: it was ordained that the Council should be empowered 
to take action against physicians who had not graduated and 
surgeons who had not been admitted among the masters of 
their art®, Of more political significance were the extension to 
Redesdale of measures adopted in 1414 to suppress disorder in 
Tynedale and Hexhamshire’, and the recognition of the earl 
of Salisbury as heir of his father's possessions, a very timely 
acknowledgment of his services in France’, It was in this 
parliament, too, that a notable step was taken towards the 
settlement of the long-standing dispute about the division of 
the Bohun inheritance. In accordance with an agreement 
between her and the king, Anne countess of Stafford, Henry's 
eousin, had made a division of most of the lands in dispute, and 
in presence of the lords offered the choice to Henry, who 
selected one part, leaving the other to her, Henry's part, with 
consent of both lords and commons, was annexed to the duchy 
of Lancaster, 

On the whole this parliament, the last at which Henry was 


» Trig not certain that the petition in question was disregarded, but no answer to it 
in recorded (Rot, Path iv, 139) n0. 5). 

F'Thid. x34; Status, ii. 257 sq. Tn che previous year the university iad been in 
‘trouble because students had forcibly liberated two prisoners of the archbishop from 
Oxfoni castle, At the instance of the royal Council the academic authorites had 
‘enacted new statutes for the preservation of good order, but these had eridently not 
been effectual (Snappe's Formulary, 187 599.) - 

8 Rot, Park iv. #39 158 TTbid. 1435 Statute, it. 206 99, 

# Rot. Parl ix. 42 99. 

4 Thid. £35 099-4 G-E-C. (ed. Gibbs) vi. 47394. 
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present, was dull and unfruitful. The commons were small- 
minded and apathetic. There is no hint that anyone criticised 
the treaty of Treyest ‘or even asked a question a5 to the future 
relations of England and France, a matter which should have 
given parliament much concern. The members acquiesced in 
the levy of what was very nearly a forced loan, nay even en- 
couraged it, though they must have known that it would of 
necessity be repaid from future taxes. There was evidently 
much disorder in the country, but the commons had no 
remonstrances or suggestions of their own to offer about it. 
The record of the parliaments which followed the treaty of 
Troyes compares badly indeed with that of the parliaments 
which followed the treaty of Brétigny. 

‘The convocation of Canterbury met on May §, its pro- 
ceedings lasting till the 27th. On May 12 it voted a tenth to 
the king, half to be collected at the following Martinmas and 
the other half a year later. A first charge on the proceeds of 
the tax was to be the repayment of loans made by clergy®. One 
of the transactions of convocation was to sentence a man to be 
flogged through Cheapside for having forged the seals of Arch- 
bishop Chichele and others’, Its attention, however, was 
principally concerned with the case of William Taylor, a 
reputed heretic, and the old question of the best way to secure 
ecclesiastical promotion for university graduates, 

Taylor had been accused of Lollardy before, under both 
Arundel and Chichcle. On May 24 he was produced before 
convocation in the chapter-house of St Paul's by the bishop of 
Worcester, who had long had him in custody for preaching 
doubeful doctrines at Bristol. On being questioned, Taylor 
denied that he had ever preached or held the opinions ascribed 
to him, though he admitted quoting two of them in writing. 
He then drew from his bosom a paper which was thought to 
Contain arguments in favour of these views. He was forthwith 
removed and the paper taken from him. The opinions in 
question, with the contents of Taylor’s paper, were referred 

2 The meeting of parliament is noticed by seroma chroniclers, but nct one mentions 
the ratification of the treaty of Troyes 

* Cone, ii, 3995 Fine Roll 5 Hen. Vy m. x4. £1668 of the grant was forthwith 
assigned to contributors to the loan and ennered in che Reesip: Roll as received from the 
collectors (Rec. Roll 9 Hen. Vy Paach.y May a2, tis). £433 wis similarly treated a 
few weeks later (ibid. June 28, July 175 1421). There could be no beter ilustration of 


the fact that the ""receipts” of these rolls were by a0 means always received 
9 Cone, loc. cit. 
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to a committee consisting of the chancellors of the two univer- 
sities and John Langdon, doctor of theology, a monk of 
Canterbury cathedral, who on May 26, Taylor being present, 
reported that the teachings attributed to him savoured of 
heresy and were not to be held by any Christian. Taylor con- 
curred, but was nevertheless sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. Owing, however, to the condign penitence which he dis- 
played, the archbishop, with the consent of convocation, 
announced that the bishop of Worcester might release him if 
he could find security acceptable to the royal Chancery that he 
would held no heretical doctrines in future. He was taken 
away in custody of the bishop?, but on June 2 John Sengleton, 
of Chart in Kent, gentleman, William Cokicnage, weaver, and 
John Aleyny leather-seller, of London, and John Laurence, of 
Feltham in Middlesex, husbandman, went bail in £100 each 
that Taylor would appear before the king's Council if sum- 
moned and that he would no longer preach or teach error or 
heresy. Taylor was no doubt released, but in 1423 he was 
again before Chichele, and being convicted of relapse into 
heresy was degraded and handed over to the sccular arm on 
March 13, While recognising that we have only a summary 
record of the case, a record moreover drawn up by Taylor's 
enemies, one can hardly escape the conclusion that he was an 
unstable and disingenuous man, who was treated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities with as much consideration as he had 
any right to expect. 

It was doubtless the continued enforcement of the Statute of 
Provisors with respect to lesser benefices that occasioned the com= 
plaint of the chancellors of the universities that these bodies were 
still suffering because of the difficulty experienced by graduates 
in securing preferment. On May 26 the subject was debated, 
and apparently some of the members of convocation seized the 
opportunity to criticise certain of the ordinances of the univer 
sities. Eventually it was agreed, with the king’s approval, that 
if the universities would adopt certain modifications of their 
ordinances which the chancellors were prepared to recommend, 
a constitution designed to remedy their grievance should be 
put into force*. The chancellor of Oxford went home, but scon 
returned at the head of a deputation who brought letters ex- 


1 Cone. ii. 4o4 59 2 Claus, 9 Hen. V, m. 234, 
9 Cone. ili 411 59¢- 4 Tid. 399. 
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pressing the consent of the masters to the proposed amend- 
ments, the most important of which permitted members of 
religious orders who had becn through the full course in 
theology at the university, to incept in that faculty without 
taking the master's degree in arts. This concession had been 
sought by the friars, and represents a success for them in their 
continual conflict with the seculars, Evidently the changes 
passed were identical with those desired by convocation, for 
the archbishop published a constitution calling upon every 
ecclesiastical patron to bestow the next vacant benefice in his 
gift and thereafter every third such benefice, on a university 
graduate, an arrangement which was to last for ten years?, The 
Measure, though simpler in form, was very similar in purpose 
to the one issued on the same subject in 14173, 

Convocation had also given some consideration to abuses in 
the Church, [t was decreed that no one taking orders was to be 
subject to any fees or charges on the occasion of the ceremony ; 
the fee for institutions and inductions was fixed; and at the 
petition of some of the proctors of the ower clergy, a constitu- 
tion of Archbishop Sudbury fixing the stipends of chaplains was 
read and it was resolved that it should be republished and 
thenceforth treated as binding*. 

The capital was indeed the scene of much debate during 
May, 1421. For while parliament and convocation were 
sitting a great assembly of Benedictine monks was being held 
in Westminster abbey. It had been summoned by Henry, 
ever zealous in the cause of religion’. He had been told, it was 
reported, that Benedictine monasticism had gone far astray 
and could be restored to the right path by none but him, some 


| Gone i sogsq, " 

Ibid. got, Bachelors were to be reckoned as graduates. We hear nothing of 
‘Cambridge, which presumably adopted the amendments also. 

See above, p. 92 * Cont. ii. 399, 402 9). ; 

° The summons to the abbot of Evesham is extant and worth quoting: “"Trysti ant 
(si) wel byloued in god, for certeyn matiers chargeable concemyng the worschipe of 
ol w velasthe goodeot your: ade wyth his got ne volcan charge yow sey 
hae ye do come (2 goers not only the Fadrce bate abo tho pat bron clerkes ard opere 
thi beon notable persone ya cusry hous of the same ordre yn aa gret nombre as is 
goodly possible to auemble vnto oite abbeye of Weetminstr the ¥. day of may next 
Comynge. Ant spthe (re) pat non suche as i byforeaid be excwied fro the mid 
congregacion wyth out so resonable ant euident a cause pat by alle reson ogthe (ic) 
to be except, at yo ant they othe desiren to eschue oure indignacion. Yeuen under 
‘ure signer of the Eagle yn the absence of oure oer at ovre town of Leyerstre pe xxv day 
of marche” (MS. Cott. Titus C. ix. £21), The use of English in a sammons t the 
heads ofa religions order is no less remarkable than the peremptory languazeemployed. 
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saying that this libel sprang from certain friars, others that 
its author was the prior of the Carthusian house of Mount 
Grace, formerly a Benedictine monk himself. Sixty abbots and 
conventual priors, with over 300 other monks, were present. 
‘The older monks were perturbed, though willing to admit that 
Henry had some ground for his cencern, as the order had fallen 
under the guidance of young men}, On May 7 the king joined 
the assembly as it sat in the chapter-house, and listened to an 
address by Edmund Lacy, bishop of Exeter. He himself next 
made a speech about the pristine rule of St Benedict, which had 
excited the devotion of his ancestors, and modern neglect of it. 
He then handed to the monks thirteen articles proposing re- 
forms, and begged them to return to their primitive manner of 
life and to pray unceasingly for him, the realm, and the Church. 
Henry's attitude made a favourable impression on the assembly, 
but did not prevent critical scrutiny of the document which 
embodied his suggestions®, It began by asserting flatly that 
there were many abuses in Benedictine houses, and went on to 
propose reforms on such matters as the monastic habit, the 
periodical blood-letting (minusia), the possession of money by 
individuals, the use of private apartments, and intercourse with 
women, The articles indicate the prevalence of serious laxity 
and hint at worse. They are in no way original, but aim 
simply at the restoration of the genuine rule of St Benedict®, 
‘They were examined by a committee consisting of three nomi- 
necs of the king—the bishop of Exeter, the critical prior of 
Mount Grace, and a secretary—and thirty representatives of 
the order, headed by the prior of Worcester’. The king’s 
proposals underwent much criticism, and sub-committees drew 
np alternative schemes, but in the end a draft of the abbot 
of St Albans found widespread acceptance and after some 
amendment was adopted’, Its suggestions were very verbose 

1 Wale. jis 3374 Cont, Croyl. 545 19. Wilkins mistakealy calla the asiembly 
Ser pee da te pee aaa lc oes 
the iar ce whith thr mosis attached Wiheocabal eS 

© Cont. Coyl seaseh Wak 19 a 

# Cont. Crovl. 'st43 Wals. ii 338; MS. Cot. Titus C. ix. £18. The docoment is 
pried by Wakins (Core: aig a9); Ther has ben much confsin ovr ict 
[nthe MSS. from which it was taken by Wilkins it was probably ascribed to 1429— 
“Henriei quinti anno octavo" (MS. Cort. Vitllus B- xis f. 92; Reyner, App. pt. 3 
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and obviously an attempt to evade compliance with Henry’s 
proposals. When they were more than pious wishes, they were 
robbed of their force by qualifications and exceptions!. And 
even these innocuous proposals seem never to have been con- 
firmed by any authority with power to legislate for the English 
Benedictines. Nevertheless, Henry contented himself with 
them?, but the only fruit of his efforts is apparently to be seen 
in four constitutions passed by the provincial chapter held at 
Northampton in July, 1423, when he had been dead for 
nearly a year. One of these Constitutions deals with the duties 
of abbots; the other three have to do with dress®, 

Henry's amazing energy and industry were never more 
strikingly illustrated than during this visit of his to England, 
For, besides all the domestic business already noticed, the 
defence of the realm had caused some anxiety, and dealings 
with foreign powers claimed much of his attention. The 
dauphinists were active and sanguine and perhaps hoped to 
keep Henry in England by threats of invasion. At all events 
it was deemed advisable in March to send to sea a powerful 
sain of balingers and barges under William Bardolph, 
who had under him a good-sized force of men-at-arms and 
archers4, About the middle of the month it was reported that 
a large Castilian fleet was about to make a descent on the Isle 
of Wight, the inhabitants of which were ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness and promised reinforcements and munitions 
in case of need®, The danger, if it ever existed, seems to have 
‘passed over, perhaps because of the activities of Bardolph. There 
remained, however, the difficulty of maintaining the defence of 
thenorthern frontier, which was particularly irksome just then. 
Though of late years the balance of military success had inclined 


mendations were adopted at the asembly of 1421, a view confirms 
tion of the two Corton MSS. ced above. The document in Cone. 
a report of one of the sub-committees (ef. Cont. Ceoyl $14). 

"Cone, id. 414 4 

2 Cont. Croyl. 514 

3 Gone ii. 436.” CF. Walingham, ii 938. He diedaine co describe the reforms, which 
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towards the English, the border counties were in a sad plight. 
Pestilence had supplemented the ravages of war; many inhabi- 
tants had fled to more favoured regions; great tracts of land had 
gone out of cultivation; while the trade of the ports was being 
injured by Scottish raiders at sea, and the burden of maintaining 
the fortifications of castles and towns was proving too heavy for 
those responsible! It was high time too that something was 
done to check the ow of Scottish troops to the dauphinise 
regions of France—a consideration that gained new weight 
after the battle of Baugé. Henry was in a strong position for 
negotiation with the Scots, for not only was their king his 
prisoner, but he could now usc the name and authority of the 
king of France. It is consequently not surprising to find that 
he was soon followed to England by Gilles lord of Clamecy 
and three other envoys of Charles VI, charged with a mission 
to Scotland concerning the advantage of all three realms. In 
March they were escorted north by John Colvile®. It was pro- 
bably with the object of promoting these negotiations that 
Henry took James I with him to the north. The representations 
of the Frenchmen seem soon to have borne fruit. Scotsmen 
met Henry at York’, and though we do not know for certain 
why they were there, it is significant that on April 11 safe-con- 
ducts were issued in favour of the earls of Douglas and Athol, 
who were coming to England‘. In the middle of May Douglas 
was evidently at Westminster’, and on May 30 he signed an 
indenture in which, stating that King James had come to an 
agreement with Henry about his release and had ordered him 
(the earl) to aid the English king, he promised to do so with 
200 knights and esquires and 2c0 mounted archers, wha were 
to be ready at Easter next®, Next day Henry announced that, 
through the mediation of the earl of Douglas, it had been 
agreed that if, within three months of Henry's return from his 
expedition to France, James should deliver as hostages a 
number of Scottish lords and bishops, who are named, he might 
then return to his country’. It was generally believed that 
Henry made it a condition of the prospective release that James 


» Rot. Parl, iv. 1433 Cal. Pat. 1416-22, p. 343. 

® hid, p. 322) 1s. Rolls Hen. V, Mich., March tt, 1428; Devon, 365. 

8 Rot, 338. 
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should marry Joan Beaufort!, but it was rather Henry’s per- 
mission than James's consent that was needed for such a match, 
‘The agreement postponed James's release to an undetermined 
date; nor, as it seems, did it technically involve a peace or even 
truce between the two realms. Its practical effect, however, 
was no doubt to establish what passed for peace on the Border®, 
and, what was still more important to Henry, recruiting for the 
dauphinists in Scotland appears to have been checked®. Indeed, 
several Scotsmen evidently engaged to serve Henry with sub- 
stantial retinues4, though itis not certain that these undertakings 
were actually carried out. 

Henry's diplomacy met with other successes about the same 
time. On March 13 2 treaty was signed at Rouen with the 
duke of Bourbon, who, helped by the good offices of the duke 
of Savoy, had long been trying to regain his freedom. He 

romised to swear to the treaty of Troyes and to make his 
subjects do the samc. He was to furnish scven hostages, in- 
cluding his younger son; to deliver to Henry till Nov. 1, 1422, 
six notable places in his lands, the expense of their upkeep and 
defence being borne by himself; and to pay a ransom of 
100,000 crowns. Sixty thousand of these were to be paid by 
Aug. 8 next, and if this condition were fulfilled he would be 
released’, The duke tried hard to fulfil the agreement, selling 
land, borrowing money, and organising warlike operations 
against recalcitrant vassals', and on April 10 he received the 
chancellor of Normandy's quittance for 2 5,000 gold crowns, 
3000 of which were represented by jewels”, The dauphin not 
only granted him 100,000 /. f. out of his own revenues, but 
also sought, though in vain, to induce Lyons to make a 
contribution towards the ransom. Beaucourt thinks that the 
dauphin cannot have known of the duke’s “treachery” in 
accepting the treaty of Troyes ; but his grant was not made until 
May 19°, and it must have been impossible to keep the terms 


2» Monste. iv. a6. 

§ Kingsford, Lit. agoy Monet. iv. 26 

9 Te bad been expected in dauphiniet circle tht early in May the exrls of Douglas 
and Mar would cross to France with six or seven thousind men. But the traops never 
came (Beaucourt, i. 336) 

«This scems the explanation of the strangely-worded safe-conducts issued by Henry 
at Dover on June 9 in favour of Alexander Seton, lord of Gordon, Alexander and 
Fergus Kennedy, Alexander Forbes, and John St Clare (Rym. x. 127, 128). 
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of the agreement secret for two months, Probably the dauphin 
expected chat once Bourbon was at largo, his acceptance of the 
treaty would not count for much; but, whatever the duke’s 
intentions, he failed to satisfy the conditions of his release, for 
the 35,000 crowns needed to bring the total paid to 60,000, 
were not handed over till the following November. No more 
was paid during Henry's lifetime!. As it was impossible for 
Henry to occupy any places in the duke’s lands, neither party 
gained much by the agreement, though Henry might boast that, 
besides 60,000 crowns, he had secured from one of the greatest 
men of the Armagnac faction a formal recognition that the 
treaty of Troyes was “good, reasonable, and just?.”” 

‘Another achievernent, equally striking in’ appearance and 
equally fruitless in the event, was the conclusion of a new treaty 
between England and Genoa. Two Genoese agents were com= 
missioned on Feb. 7 to treat for an alliance with England, the 
settlement of all existing claims, and a trade agreement*, Their 
arrival must have been delayed, and it was not till May 1 that 
the bishop of Worcester, John Stafford, keeper of the privy 
seal, and William Alnwick were appointed to negotiate with 
them!, The treaty was dated May 29: injuries were to be 
mutually forgiven, except that the Genoese were to pay £6000 
compensation to one William Walderne and his fellows for 
merchandise which some of their citizens had evidently seized; 
neither party should be bound to engage in the wars of the 
other, nor should cither aid the enemies of the other unless 
already in alliance with them; subjects of each party should 
have access, under the usual conditions, to the territory of the 
other, Though the treaty was not formally ratified by Henry 
until the autumn, an official safe-conduct to all Genoese entering 
or leaving England was issued on June 98. 

It was a time when international politics were extremel 
complicated and the relations of states very unstable. When 
the negotiations with Genoa were in progress an envoy from 

3 Huillard-Brébolles, Rancon, 50 sq- who, without any grounds, charges Henry 
with bad faith towards the duke, 

2 Rym. x. 85. 
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‘Alfonso V of Aragon was in England', Now, Castile being 
obdurate in its friendship for the dauphin, it was obviously to 
Henry’s interest to cultivate an entente with Alfonso, who was 
atthe time trying to secure the kingdom of Naples in opposition 
to the duke of Anjou and was therefore disposed to look with 
favour on the Anglo-Burgundian cause. But Aragon was at 
enmity with Genoa, which was supporting the Italian ambitions 
of Anjou, and in the treaty between Henry and the Genoese, 
Aragon is expressly mentioned as one of the enemies of the 
latter?, Henry had to choose between the two. Unwisely, as 
the sequel proved, he preferred Genoa. But, reluctant to reject 
Alfenta's'overtarea. sliogether, he despatched an embassy to 
express his sense of the king of Aragon’s friendly disposition; 
to suggest that he might appoint representatives to discuss 
with Henry the terms of an alliance; and to ask if in the mean= 
time he would abstain from helping Henry's enemics*. The 
meaning of this was transparent, and it is no wonder that 
Alfonso let the matter drop. 

About the samc time two ambassadors from Portugal, 
officially an ally of England, were in the country, but the pur- 
pose of their errand is not known4. 

Far more vital, however, than the establishment of fricnd- 
ship with the states of southern Europe was the maintenance 
of Henry's good relations with the dukes of Brittany and 
Burgundy, and it happened that during his stay in England his 
position in regard to both changed for the worse. In the case 
of Brittany the fault was not Henry’s. When he left France 
the truce with Brittany still held good, though violations of 
it by the Bretons seem to have been exceptionally numerous and 
serious, and in February envoys had to be sent to urge on the 
duke the enforcement of its terms and to seek reparations®, 
Apparently they produced some effect, for it was arranged that 
commissioners from both sides should meet at Pontorson on 
April 20 to discuss the maintenance of the truce, arrange for 
the punishment of breaches of it, and hear the complaints of 
those who had suffered by them®. But the battle of Baugé 
wrought a change in the duke’s feelings. Never enthusiastic 
for the English, he now came to the conclusion that they were 
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going to lose, and on May 8, after conversations with the 
Gauphin at Sablé, signed a treaty in which, promising to aid 
Charles with all his resources against the English and their 
allies, he renounced all treaties with Henry, while the 
dauphin undertook to help him against his enemies, especially 
Olivier and Charles de Blois, to execute justice upon them for 
their recent outrage on him, and (in a secret clause) to remove 
from his own court the president of Provence and three others 
supposed to have had a hand in it!, In accordance with the 
treaty, the duke’s younger brother, Richard count of Etampes, 
brought a considerable force to the dauphin’s army and took 
part in the ensuing campaign?. Nevertheless, the duke was 
careful not to break completely with England’. While he 
was negotiating with the dauphin at Sablé, Breton envoys, 
headed by the bishop of Nantes, were visiting Henry, who was 
at pains to treat them courteously and liberally. On May 21 
English commissioners were namcd to discuss alleged breaches 
of the truce with commissioners of the duke®, and friendly 
relations between him and Henry seem never to have been 
publicly severed. Still, the treaty of Sablé added greatly to 
Henry's anxieties and to the difficulty of the military situation. 

Henry’s relations with the Burgundians were not altogether 
happy in the autumn of 1420, but outwardly he and the duke 
had remained on good terms. Their friendship, however, was 
soon subjected to a severe strain by Henry’s attitude towards 
Jacqueline of Hainault, whose fehl asia i England 
occurred just after Henry had left London for the west. There 
is no need to recount in detail the events which led up to 
Jacqueline’s flight from the Netherlands; but to appreciate its 
Significance one must remember that her second marriage, to 
the wretched duke of Brabant, had been arranged in the in- 
terests of Burgundian policy, that her quarrel with her husband 
had caused much annoyance to both Duke John and Duke 
Philip’, and that just leer she fled from Hainault to England 
Philip believed that he had persuaded her to go back to her 


1 Morice, Prewves i. 1091 59.5 Beaucourt i, 2249.4 Cabinet Historique, iv. 755 
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husband at Brussels!. For Henry to harbour Jacqueline and 
to encourage her efforts to obtain the dissolution of her 
marriage could not but give grave offence to the duke, and, to 
make things worse, it was generally believed, probably with 
truth, that Henry had known of her intention “and had helped 
her to carry itout®. In 1427 Jacqueline, when trying to induce 
the English government to maintain her cause, repeatedly 
asserted that she had come to England at Henry's instance and 
in reliance on Fae he had made, and that he had pledged 
his support in her divorce suit and arranged her marriage with 
Gloucester3—statements which no one seems to haye con- 
tradicted, though it was to the interest of Henry V1’s Council 
todo.s0, The story that her escape was planned at Valenciennes 
by-Lewis Robsart, a Hainaulter by birth and one of Henry’ 
_ATiost trusty servan rts, receives colour from the fact that ise 
the time of her flight Robsart was sent by Henry with messages 
to the duke of Burgundy§. Moreover, when she left Valen 
ciennes, she gave out that she was going to Ponthicu, of which 
she was dowager countess’. Now on March 1, over a week 
before she crossed to England, Henry issued a request to his 
allics and a command to his subjects to assist Jacqueline and 
her mother on their projected journey to Ponthieu’. The direct 
route from Valenciennes to Ponthieu passed through no 
English territory and the “allies” with whom the two travellers 
would come in contact would all be subjects of the duke of 
Burgundy. It looks then as if Henry were expecting Jacqueline 
to arrive at Calais and had made up his mind to risk offending 
Duke Philip; the mention of Ponthiew in the safe-conduct 
would save his face if she were stopped by Burgundian officers 
and might prevent the duke from suspecting her real destina~ 
tion until she had crossed the Channel. At all events, she left 
* id. Lshery Beinsigey i 44: 
op 12259.) 224) 22 1282GH 253+ 
1 a9.}0f Cal. Pac. 14r6-asy p-27, Monatreet (iv. a7) and Chastel- 
Jain (- 243) eall Jaequeline’s confidant tnd protector the seigneur d°Escaillon. So dees 
the Corlelers chrovicle (291), which says that he had come to Valenciennes frome 
Heary to sce hit wife. Robsart had letiers of denization on March §, 417 (Cal. Pat. 
1416-22, p37), and on May 2s, 2430, had been appointed Henry's sardard-bearee 
(Rot, Norm, Hes. V. p. 2. m.26)- 
® Under date of March 19, 1421, the Issue Roll (8 Hen. W, Mich.) records pyment 
of £66. 13. 4c. to Lewis Robart, sent by the king to declare coruin things to the 
duke of Burgundy, for his wages and passage. Thereis no indication whether Robsart 
had got back oF was about to gos but ic isa singular cvincidence that under the very 
same date Jacqueline first appeare in the Issue Rolls, { 199 being paid for her expenses 
2 Caalsand onthe vay o Londen, 
efi 
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Valenciennes on March 6, Bouchain next day, and reached 
Calais on the 8th’. After waiting at Calais until messengers 
whom she had sent to Henry returned with assurances of 
welcome, she was met at Dover by many lords, one of whom 
was the duke of Gloucester, and immediately escorted to 
London? Henry must have been away, a fact which perhaps 
helped him when he made explanations to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, envoys from whom were in London in April?, From 
the first Jacqueline was treated as an honoured guest. Her ex- 

enses at Calais and on her journey thence were paid by the 

xchequert, and she lived at the king’s charges after her arrival 
in London®. On July 8 the Council decided that as from 
July ro she should receive a fixed sum of £100 monthly for 
the expenses of her household® and this was paid to her for 
the rest of the reign’. On July 9, the keeper of the wardrobe 
was ordered to deliver to her forty beds and couches for the 
nobles and others serving her®. It looks as if the Council had 
become convinced that her sojourn in England would be a long 
one, but there seems to be no evidence as to what advantage 
Henry expected to draw from it. Perhaps he thought that she 
might be useful in case the duke of Burgundy became re- 
calcitrant, and it is noteworthy that in the treaty with Genoa 
she figures in the list of Henry’s allies®, But while it is true 
that Henry could not foresee the depths of folly into which she 
was to tempt his brother Humphrey, it cannot be denied that 
his conduct in the affair hardly became an ally of the duke of 
Burgundy and that it was foolish to risk a breach of the Anglo- 
Burgundian alliance for the problematical benefits which might 
be gained through Jacqueline's dependence upon him. 


* Liher, Jakobia, i. 4065 Cordeliers, 292. 

* Monstr. iv. a7; Chit, i. 216 59. That she stayed some time at Calais i suggested 
by Ks, Roll § Hea. V, Mich March 4g, 1434, aad 9 Hen. V, Pssch May 2, 1431 

° Ibid. April 23, May 2, 1421 

4 Ibid. & Hen. Vy Mich, March 19, 1421, 9 Hen. Vy Pasch.y May 2 1421 

4 Thid. April 23, May 2) May 9, June 18) 421. Her expenses were included in the 
‘Treasurer's estimates of May 6 (Ord Priv. Cov iis 5125 x abovey p- 474). 

© Ord. Priv. Co. ii. 291; Rym. «. 154. The money was to be dravca from the fasues 
of the lands of Qucen Jon (Iss. Roig Hen. V, Pasch., July ¢, 1431) 

1 Iss. Roll g and 10 Hen. V, passim, } Od. Priv. Co. il 293 

» Rym, x 121, She is described there as Jacobs, duchess of Bavaria, countess of 
Holland and Zealand. By the English she was usvally styled “duchess of Holland,” 
‘xen in official documents (see e.g. Rym. x. 1343 Ord. Prive Co. ih 2915 Iss. Roll 
8 Hen. V, Mich., March 19, 1421). In June, 1432, her mather was paid 20co marks 
by Mey; the retaon doe ne pps (Devon 3735 bs Rll 1 Hen, Pach Jaly 
1439) 


CHAPTER LXIX 
BAUGE 


Wuen Henry left France, the military situation, though it 
gave no ground for immediate concern, was not really satis- 
factory. The dauphinists were strategically in a strong position. 
‘They held almost undisputed a solid block of France beyond 
the Loire, whence they could strike, with the advantage of 
interior lines, at the territory under the control of the English 
and the Burgundians. This was much less compact and much 
harder to defend. It is true that Henry had a fairly frm hold 
on Normandy and the country between it and Paris, and that 
Duke Philip could count on the obedience of his own fiefs. 
Not only, however, was the duke's effective strength much 
impaired by the gap between his lands in the Netherlands and 
the two Burgundies, but it was difficult to protect the com- 
munications between each of these regions and the country 
conquered by Henry, For though north-cast France was 
generally Burgundian in sentiment, the dauphinists still held 
some important positions there. The operations of Henry in 
the previous summer and autumn had cleared the line of the 
Seine and the Yonne, and so, as it seemed, secured communica- 
tions between Paris and Dijon: but the dauphinists were still 
strong in Champagne, where the famous La Hire was very 
active! and the equally renowned Pierron de Luppé held the 
castle of Montaigu near Rheims, while they were also 
in occupation of Meaux’, Compiégne!, Guise’, and several 
neighbouring strongholds of less strategic value®, whence they 
could impede intercourse between Paris and the Netherlands, 
besides inflicting much damage on the adjacent country. Some 
of the dauphinist captains in these outposts of their cause were 
able and resolute men. While Henry was at Paris, for instance, 
a force of English from eastern Normandy, joining the 
Burgundian garrison of Creil, raided Brie and Valois, taking 


1 Se Dey, waste Ton. sb * Rym. x. 33. 
» Jor. s61. + Momstr. ir. 20+ 
“Toi. 3s. * Tid. 97. 
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many prisoners and much booty; but on their way back they 
were caught at Montepilloy! by the lord of Gamaches, at the 
head of troops from Compiggne and places near by, and put to 
Aight with severe loss®. 

In the operations of the winter of 1421, the aim of the 
dauphinists was to sever the English from the Burgundians by 
cutting the river communications between Paris and Dijon and 
by conquering the Somme valley. As long as they refused to 
fight a battle in strength, it was clearly the right strategy for 
the English and the Burgundians, while of course repelling 
dauphinist attacks, to root out the hostile garrisons in the 
north-east. Unfortunately, Henry, cager to go to England, 
jestingly refused the requests of the Parisians that he should 
reduce Meaux®; the duke of Burgundy remained supine for 
some months; and the duke of Clarence turned his thoughts to 
another quarter. 

Early in 1421 the dauphinists gained two notable successes. 
In January Buchan and Wigtown returned from a recruiting 
visit to Scotland with large reinforcements'. On Jan. 25, the 
dauphin held a council of his leading supporters at Selles, where 
they discussed how the English might best be resisted and 
Charles VI delivered from Burgundian domination. It was re- 
solved to summon the States-General of Languedoil to Clermont 
for May 1, and meanwhile to prosecute the war with vigour’, 
Already, indeed, an important enterprise was on foot, and on 
Jan, 28 the lord of Chaumont-Quitry and the viscount of Nar- 
bonne captured Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, and wrote to the dauphin 
begging for reinforcements which would enable them to take 
Joigny, a few miles up the river®, The stroke cut off Paris from 
a valuable source of supplies, and added greatly to the sufferings 
which the citizens were undergoing”. At Sens, a short distance 
down stream, there was a Burgundian garrison under the lord 
of L’Isle Adam and there were several other places in the 
neighbourhood held by Burgundian troops, The duke gave 


» A few miles east of Sens. 2 Monstr. iv. 20. 
9 Juv, gst. 4 Thid. 5643 Beaucourt, 
+ J. Chartier (Vallet de Virvile), ii. 324.29.5 Beaueourt, i. 2154 
* Thid. 454 oq. The date is wrongly given’ by all the chroiclers who mention 
the enenty Manstrcet, who puts it in February (i 35)y being nearest the wuth, The 
place i ale Villeneuve Roi by’ contemporary wintery Bur the leterprintod by 
aucourt and the account in Trahisons de France (cited belom) levve ne doubt that 
the town now called Vileneuve-sur- Yone i meant 
+ Monit. iv. 355 Cordelirs, 290. 
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orders that these forces should combine to recapture Villeneuve 
in the spring, but L’Isle Adam, apparently with none but his 
own men, attacked the place during February. He seems to 
have been too weak to push the siege with vigour, and his 
troops suffered much from hunger, the dauphinists inter- 
cepting 4 convey of bread on its way from Joigny. Presently 
he learned that a relief force under Narbonne was near at hand. 
He had been obliged to send his horses away for lack of fodder; 
so, fearing to encounter Narbonne, he was fain to bury his 
artillery and retreat on foot. Next morning the viscount arrived, 
and, finding no besicgers to fight, immediately made for Joigny; 
but he, too, had soon to retire, since he could get nothing for his 
horses to eatin the snow-covered country. L'Isle Adam shortly 
afterwards betook himself, with many of his men, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Troyes!. Apart froma fruitless attempt on his part 
to bribe the captain of Villeneuve?, the Burgundians seem hence- 
forth to have left the place alone; but the Parisians managed 
to make an agreement with the captain, whereby he allowed 
food to pass down the Yonne to Paris on payment of a duty’. 

The loss of Villeneuve, serious though it was, mattered less 
to the Anglo-Burgundian cause than events which were 
happening in Picardy. There Louis Bournel, captain of 
Gamaches, had turned dauphinist immediately after the pub- 
lication of the treaty of Troyes, and Henry's departure for 
England was the signal for a number of other lords in the 
region to follow his example, Of these by far the most im- 
portant was Jacques d’Harcourt, count of Tancarville in right 
of his wife, lord of Montgommery, cousin of the count of 
Aumale*. He had been identified all his life with the Bur- 
gundian cause, having been brought up with Duke John: but 
his dislike of the treaty of Troyes was intensified by anger at 
Henry's detention of his wife's lands of the county of Tancar- 
ville.” Some time during 1420 he withdrew to Le Crotoy’, 
where he had been entrusted by both dules, John and Philip, 

1 Trahisons, 61494, as0mewhatincoherent but «full andwivid account sof Morste. 
iv. ag 2 Trahione, 64 3 Monstr. jr. 35; Cordelien, 390. 

4 Penis, App. 295., It was widely believed in the neighbourhood that the treaty of 
‘Troyes handed Ponthiea over to the rule of ether Duke Philip or Henry,and Abbetille 
sent deputies to Paris and other ples to protest againstit (A, Lediev, Ville d Abbeville: 
Thy: som del chives muni pg 152. 

© La Rogue, Fist. de ls Maison d’ Harcourt, i. 610 99. 

7 Hie was stil om the Burgundian side in December, 1419, when he sold a cannon to 
the duke for the siege of Roye (La Picardie, ii. 146). 
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with the custody of the castle. He fortified the town and for 
awhile preserved an ambiguous attitude. Early in 1421, how- 
ever, he began to show his changed sentiments. Fitting out a 
ship, he seized in the harbour of Etaples a vessel belonging to 
a local lord of Burgundian sympathies, and refused to obey the 
Guke's order to sierender ik. At the appeal of the victim, the 
lieutenant of Calais, William Bardolph’, attacked the harbour of 
Le Crotoy, and burned the shipping there; but Harcourt raided 
his enemy's estates, and called to his aid a number of lords of 
Ponthieu who were openly or covertly dauphinist. Not a few 
joined him; he soon got possession of St Valéry-sur-Somme and 
many strong places in Vimeu and the Somme valley; he made 
war on the English by sea and land, capturing many ships and 
much property; and he even surprised and took the town of Eu 
in Normandy, though he was soon driven out, He now began 
to receive help by sea, and he was, of course, a serious menace 
to communication between England and France as well as 
between Paris and the Netherlands®. Intercourse between 
these two had to be conducted along a narrow corridor through 
Amiens, and even this was in danger of being cut by a junction 
between Harcourt’s men and the dauphinists about Compiggne. 

As an offset to the gains of their enemies the Burgundians 
could point to nothing better than the capture of Chateau 
Thierry, while the English had wasted their strength in a 
futile raid which Clarence, at the request (it is said) of the 
people of Chartres, led through Beauce to the borders of the 
forest of Orléans. He afterwards withdrew to Normandy‘. 
From the military point of view, the dauphinist cause was 
certainly in the ascendant when the approach of spring 
rendered possible the more ambitious movements which re- 
sulted in the battle of Baugé. 

It is generally very difficult to discover what happened in a 
mediaeval battle; indeed, where it took place is often a matter 
of doubt and controversy. And among battles Baugé is as- 
suredly one of the most perplexing. In the first place, the 
evidence about it is exceptionally heterogeneous. As a rule, 


* Gilliodes van Severen, Cotton Manuscrit pp. 407, 4993 Rot. Nocm. $ Heo. Vs 
P+ ay m. 18 dj Ins. Roll g Hen, Vy Pasch.y April 1421 
*’Gordeless 2944 Monst. iv. 214 Feniny 152. 
reports ive 35+ The dei aoe clear, But the capture apparent took place sbour 
ebroary, 1421 
* Cousinot, £79. Ihave found no other mention of this rid, which mast have been 
quite small one. 
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reports of a battle fall naturally into two well-marked groups, 
those from the victors and those from the vanquished; and, if 
we may judge from the experience of the Great War, the 
victors’ version is likely to be the nearer to the truth. But at 
Baugé there were soldiers of two nations in the victorious army, 
and the impression left by the Scottish accounts! of the battle 
differs greatly from that left by those of the French dauphinists®. 
We have, besides, not only English versions but several re- 
ports by Burgundian writers’. One is tempted to place great 
reliance on the last, for their accounts are clear and consistent. 
Some of them, too, were familiar with military affairs’ and they 
had less temptation than dauphinist French, Scots, or English 
to distort the facts*, But the value of the Burgundian sources 
is gravely impaired by the fact that no Burgundians were en- 

aged in the battle, and the writers must have obtained their 
information through the medium of people with strong 
national prejudices. It is even possible that they reflect the 
official story put about by the English to allay apprehension 

4 To be found in the Liber Pluscardensis and Bower's Continuation of the Seoti- 
chrosicon, To this group of authorities alo belongs the letter purporting to come from 
the Scottith leaders (ce below, p. 3074. 3). 

* OF these the most notable afe Gills ie Bouvier, alfar the Merald Berry (very 
valuable), Cagny, Cousinat, Jean Juvénal des Unins, and the Religieux de St Denys, 
whose biay at Ui sige of is chronicle ems to me’ dauphin, an impression T bad 
gained befor the publication of M. Ch. Samaran’s article arguing that the las sixteen 
Ehapters of the Chronique du Religivax were really writen by Joan Chanier (La 
Chronique inédite de Jean Chartisr, 1422-14 52 et los dernier lives du Religicu de 
St Dent in Bibl. Ee. Charts, leexvii pp. 12 4qq and Ls chroniqe Latin de Jean 
Chartier, in Annuaire Bulletin de Ib Soe- de 'Hist. de Frances 1936, pp. +84 94): 
Bourdignd's Chronique: d'Anjoa et de Maire, though not writen tll s burdeed years 
later, contairs some useful information, based partly, it seems, on jocal tradition, parly 
‘ona dauphinist source which had evidently been known also tothe Herald Berry. 

8'Thhe' most valuable are Walsingham’, written zoon afer the event, Hardyne's, 
‘whieh contains some unique information about the beginning of the batile (probably 
Obtained from 1 retainer of the Umfravilles), and that in the Vita Henrie, which ts 
‘ritopher Hanson, and 

aie $10. 599-4 
‘esely followed 
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© Notably La Fivr, who had been at Agincourt, but alto Monstrest and Chastllain 
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among their allies', On the whole, then, the Burgundian 
narratives must be handled with caution; their very clearness 
and reasonableness betray the natural tendency of the judicious 
narrator to simplify and harmonise the facts which he has 
gleaned; and to get near to the vivid impressions of the actual 
participants in the fight, one must look in other quarters. 

The weighing of the evidence relating to the battle is com- 
plicated by the singular course which events took, The English 
were undoubtedly defeated, and consequently were more likely 
than their opponents to distort the facts. But their misfortunes 
all occurred in a short spell of hand-to-hand fighting; in the 
sequel English generalship and morale appeared at their best, 
and the French saw many of the fruits of victory clip from their 
grasp, One may expect, therefore, to find that numerous 
Important facts were suppressed on both sides, that the French 
and Scottish accounts are the better for the main conflict, and 
that for what followed more credence should be attached to the 
statements of the English, 

On every phase of the battle, however, French, Scots, and 
English have something of importance to tell us, and the 
principal mistake of modern writers has been to follow au- 
thorities of one nation only, ignoring or summarily rejecting 
the rest®, It must be remembered that the battle began un- 
expectedly. Neither side occupied a position deliberately 
chosen beforehand. There was little opportunity for displaying 
tactical skill. The actual fighting was almost entirely hand-to- 
hand. In all probability the combatants seldom had a very 
clear notion of where they were ; they saw the enemy and fought 
him. Under such conditions it is not surprising if the reports 
of those who took part in the fight are contradictory. No one 


» A comparison of the account of the ““Bourgesis” (rr sq.) with those of Le 
Fevie and Morstcks scems (0 me 40 givesome ground for thissuspicion, He cerialoly 
cores nothing to them nor they to him nor do they cheers sw eae of Inving 
usd a common source: but there arc several remarkable features common and peculiar 
to their descripticns of the baste. 

+ Thee broad facts appear in suthorities of every clas. 

3 Mr CL. Kingsford (Henry V, 34749) telise atmo wholly om English writers, 
though he ctes Monsirelet and Chastelhiin. He ignores the daaphinist and Scottish 
chroniclers and so ised to speak of the batte as "a skirmish," which is no doubs how 
contemporary Englishmen wished to regard it. The authorities he employs, howesers 
are handled with great acumen, and be brings out clearly the esertial fearares of the 
situation before and after the fight. On the other hand, Mr R. B. Mowat's account 
(as6eq), which  tased almont exdusively on Jan Jovinal des Using docs nok even 
Tevea! the fact that Clarence attacked the French ftom the south. Asan authority for 
the batde, indeed, Jean Jovénal ranks lov among the dauphirist writers. 
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could give a general impression of the course of the action, for 
no one had one. Each man simply told what had happened 
to him personally, and so the vivid stories in the Lier Pluscar- 
densis, the chronicle of the Herald Berry, Hardyng’s chronicle, 
and the Vita Henrid, bough differing widely from one another, 
may yet describe accurately what was seen and experienced by 
the eye-witnesses from whom in all likelihood they were directly 
derived? 

Circumstances conspired to make a pitched battle more 
likely in March, 1421, than it had been since Agincourt. 
Henry had always wanted one, but his narrow escape in 1415 
had evidently taught him caution, and he would never expose 
his army to the risk of being taken at a disadvantage. But 
Clarence had shared neither the ory nor the experience of 
Agincourt, and he was consequen & ready to face much greater 
kstards 3s order to provokoe Eghey The denjhinistn; too; were 
in a confident mood, heartened by their recent successes, the 
arrival of Scottish reinforcements, and the absence of Henry, 
whom, reasonably or not, they feared more than any other 
English commander. Further, the Scottish leaders were 
evidently in high favour with the dauphin?; they had not in- 
herited the Fabian tradition of the days Pe Charles V, and were 
no doubt eager to demonstrate the inj justice of the sneers which 
the French were directing against them as wine-bibbers and 
mutton-guzzlers®, So it cameabout that earlyin March each cide 
had a considerable army assembled. Clarence’s force, formed. 
largely from thegarrisonsof Normandyand numbering probably 
some 4000 men, mustered at Bernay!, Where the dauphinist 
army assembled is not certain®, but their enemies believed that 
they were in Anjou, though a few days before the batile they 
were evidently near Tours’, The force consisted almost entirely 


1 To composing the narrative which follows I have tried to guide myself by 
toneidanetins jort noticed, Linen aware that nearly rary stutement in fe might be 
challenged with the suppor of a contemporary authority. Thatdimdvantage, however, 
troold stad ang acamype torte Fall rocunt of ths aperstions whiel calminstcd 
in the battle of Bauge. 1 Beaueowrte i. 230, 33 

2 "Devoratores vini et multonum nebulones"” Scotichron.. Hearne), 
“mutonam commestorss ¢t vini consamptores et bavstores” Pluse 
ects size ME. M9, fills Hall 105, On the numien 

ow, p. 
Probably’ neat Poitiens(Coasinot, 183. J. Chartie [Valet de Viiv, i316, 
Beaucourt, i 220). " Monstr. iv. 975 Chast. i. 223. 

* Letter of the dauphin to the inbabitants of Tours, March 20, Luzarche, 3599.5 
also in Beaucourt, i. 455. 
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of Scots, under Buchan and Wigtown, but there were also a 
number of French nobles and knights, headed by the lord of La 
Fayette, one of the dauphin’s marshals!. Clarence moved first. 
He advanced rapidly southward through Maine, crossing the 
Huisne at Pont-de-Gennes? and the Loir at Luché*. He passed 
through Baugét, and then, having received the surrender of many 
towns and strongholds on his march, he came before Angers 
and made preparations to besiege it. But the place was stronger 
than he expected, the garrison refused togive battle, and, having 
knighted a number of his followers, among them his bastard 
son®, he withdrew to Beaufort-en-Vallée, which he made his head- 
quarters while his troops plundered the surrounding country’. 

Meanwhile the dauphinists had advanced from the east to- 
wards Clarence’s line of communications. On Good Friday, 
March 21, they were at Le Lude on the Loir', On the same 
day they pushed forward to Baugé®, having been strengthened 
by a force of Angevins who had been collected by the lord of 
Fontaines but had found the English too strong to attack®*. The 
combined force was stationed at Vieil Baugéll_ It was thus on 
Clarence’s line of retreat to Normandy. 

The dauphinist leaders had selected La Lande Chasles, a 
village about six miles south-east of Baugé, as the place where 
they would offer battle. They had not, however, intended to 


2 Cagny, 1194 Juv. 364 
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» Ibid; Letter of Scottish earls in Reaucoury i. 235. 

4 Bourdignds ii. 141 

™ Tbid. Vieil Bavgé is a village about a mile south-west of the town of Baugé, 
and, like it, 09 the right bank of the Couasnon.. Tt had. been an important place 
vt the eleventh century, when count Fulk the Black had built a castle on the bill 
protected by the steams of the Couasnon and Alec. This cae Became knows at 

jugé, and gave its name to the town which grew up round it. The new town 8900 
eclipsed the old one, which in the fifteenth century had already sunk to the rank of 2 
‘village (Revue de l'Anjou, i. 276 sq iis 71 399-4 C. Port, Dictionsaire Hitorique, 
géographique et biographique de Maine-t-Loire, 1 23399.)- But the town was stil 
“Petit Baage” and the village "Grand Baugé" (Bouvier, 440); and evea in the ixteeath 
ceutery the tom was sometimes dsingulsed ax “Jeure Bangs” (Bourdign, 
142) 
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fight till Easter Monday?; indeed, it was afterwards pretended 
on both sides that an understanding as to the time and place 
of the battle had been reached®, Clarence, for his part, was 
unaware of the proximity of the enemy force until he was at 
dinner on the Saturday, when his foragers brought in some 
Scots whom they had captured?, Clarence questioned them in 
English and they revealed the presence of their comrades and 
the French at Baugé. The duke immediately rose from table, 
saying, “Let us go against them, they are ours.” Except for 
the archers of his bodyguard, he would take with him only 
men-at-arms‘, perhaps, as some said, that he might give the 
lie to the taunt that the English victories were due entirely to 
their bowmen, but more probably because it would have taken 
time to collect a substantial force of archers, most of whom 
were foraging’, and he feared lest the enemy might retreat 
before he could engage them. With him went the earls of 
Somerset and Huntingdon, the former's brother Edmund 
Beaufort, John Grey count of Tancarville, and Lords Roos and 
Fitzwalter®. Luckily, as events proved, the earl of Salisbury 
was left behind, with orders to collect the rest of the army and 
follow as soon as postible?. Clarence and his party rade as fast 
as they could’, though Huntingdon remonstrated in vain 
against the rashness of what they were doing. Near Baugé 


1 Letter of earls, Beancourt, i, 210, According to Scotichron. (iv. 1244), the Scottish 
leaders onlyleamed at Le Lode that Clarence had let Baugé and that he wos at Bexfort 

2 This bebef iv exprened ip both English (Brut, i. 4375 Kingaford, Lit. 20), French 
Gav. 364), and Scottish (Pluscard. i. 355) writers. Jean Juvénal and the author 
of the Lib. Pluscard. accuse Clarence of having treacherously broken the agreement; 
‘bot no other writers bring such a charge, and the course of events shows that 20 negotia- 
tions can have taken plice, 

{Home 01 Bourg, res Wal 6 7 : 

4 Bouvier; 4415 Bourdignt, Cagoy, 120) Pluscard. i. 3555 Vita, 3085 Brat, 
i, g9ay 5635 Lae Brat (Ringstords Lit}ygi9s 320> 

tea gony Wale. 339 

# Vita, 3055 Walsil. 3395 Hardyng, 3343 Brut, il. 4275448, 463,492) Chast. i225: 
Juv. 565; Bouvier, 441} Cousinot, 280. The story that Clarence was the victim of 1 
iweachery of a Lombure, which url laely rested solely on the auchority of Malle (106) 
land Surcche (278 b)—the later's version being quite absurd —has been made respectable 
by the discovery of the work of Basse, Hanson, and Nantron (Coll. of Arms, MS.M. 9, 

xl of. EH.R. xk, 510), where it appears, It cannot, however, be trues for 
had the English really been eaticed to their doom by a lying Italian, every English 
ae Burgontian wriet sould eagerly have cad at he excuse A ity gomeof them 
hhint at ereachery on the part of the enemy commanders (Bourgeois, 1513 Bruty li. 4273 
egbenteae = " peneeee 

Wali 339- 

a; 3085 Hardyng, 3343 Bourdigné ii 1425" 

a heart! F Vita, 302. 
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Gilbert Umfraville, with fivemen-at-arms, came up, and begged 
Clarence to turn back and keep Easter before offering battle. 
“[fthou be afeard, go home thy way and keep the churchyard,” 
replied the duke, adding that Umfraville had won great glory 
with the king, while he (Clarence) had gained none. Umfra- 
ville urged that Clarence’s company was not strong enough to 
give battle and that the rest of the army lenew too little of his 
intentions to furnish effective support. Nevertheless he would 
not desert his leader, and they rode on “aye chiding by the 
wayl” Meanwhile Clarence’s advancing force had been 
descried by La Fayette, whom Buchan had sent out with a party 
to inspect the ground at La Lande Chasles where they intended 
to fighton the Monday, Hastening back, they gave the alarm, 
the English following hard at their heels*, I¢ was now late in 
the afternoon, and the Scots and French were scattered, some 
resting, some amusing themselves’, Clarence made for the 
bridge over the Couasnon near the castle of Baugé, the approach 
to which was swampy®, On the far side were some of the Scats 
at their sports or their prayers. Hardly had thealarm been given 
when the English banners could be seen coming through the 
woods towards the bridge. Shouting for help, the Scots snatched 
up what weapons they had’, thirty men sent by Buchan under 
Robert Stewart of Railstone appeared at the critical moment, 
and a hundred more, belonging to the retinue of Walter 
Kennedy, rushed down from an adjacent church, where they 
had been quartered*. The horses of the English refused to face 
the storm of arrows which came from the Scots; Clarence and 


1 -Handyoqy aah U kane iieraied Handy sapeaing, 

+ Lauer ofc Seah cay Beauconr, i 230, Seotchron. (Hearne), iv. 

# Thats sq aqyy Plncard 354 

« Goletors Aupouavons, 7327 Plosard. i 3554 Wala fi: 3395 Latia Brut (Kings 
fordgbtty a 

phanlrd, 1 354 (a very vivid and convincing account); Sctihroa. (Hearne) i. 
115i Jaw shai Cagny, 19, é 

Sichas ng been known as the Port des Fes, ad is some distance to the east of 
tne modern blige over hich the main rondfrors SuUnnr 204 enters the tows (Forty 
Uta 286 18/0. Frayne La Folk-Lore du Datgeoly jx). The idge is men owed 
by Harity sgh, Seccetoon, Gr ‘Bhurgens” (nye) though the 
Taare Ted Sighs on such G muimet Guler Sree otek mip of Giewly 
srontig ofa civee(Vitn, gon) Lo Furr 43) Mone 8) Chest igh Walinge 
Sar GE guy) site ie eee fempy tod Pes amomewe tay Clvacl Gopal as oe? 
wate toe les atl of grat tity in Vy jou 

7 phaesed ge 

* Seotichonhearne iv, 1215) Placard 
parish church of St Laonied, whith then stood cite to ths ete ofthe pst hopialy 
the chapel of St Stlpiee on the banks of the Altréey or the chapel of St Michel, which 
trast the slope above the bridge—probably the ast (Port 1. #24. 236,227,238). 
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his men had to dismount; and it was only with great difficulty 
that they at length forced their way over the ge and across 
the Alerée, a small stream which joins the Couasnon a few 
hundred yards farther west!. They now found themselves faced 
by a small band of Frenchmen under Jean de la Croix, who 
were on their way to join the lord of Fontaines. Fleeing to the 
parish church, they took their horses inside, barricaded the 
doors, and flung stones from the tower on the English. These 
soon realised that they were wasting time, and made off to- 
wards Vieil Baugé*. In the western outskirts of Baugé the 
ground rises a little, but beyond the town it falls into a shallow 
depression, approximately semicircular in shape, with the 
Couasnon as its chord. Across this depression, at a distance of 
two or three hundred yards from the stream, runs the road to 
Vieil Baugé. Clarence, wearing over his helmeta golden coronet 

littering with jewels, rode at the head of his men, and the 
English evidently encountered no resistance until they had 
advanced some way up the slope which bounds the low ground 
on the west. Then, however, there appeared on the skyline 
close at hand a strong enemy force, which Buchan, who was 
leading them, had hastily mustered and got into some sort of 
order, Both sides charged4, and there followed a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict which raged in and around the grave- 


2 Pluscard. i. 556 59.5 Scotichron. (Hearne) iv. 12153 Wal ii 439+ 

» Bouriers 44 15 Bourdigné, ii 143, This incident is probably reflected in the staternent 
by th author of the Vita Henri (os) thas immediately ais cro the sweat he 
English put wo fight a party of che enemy's horsemen, That the building where these 
tok refuge was the parish church is almost certain for topographical reasons, 

9 Bouricry 4414 Bovrdigndy i. 454 Vitay 3054 Le Ferre) i 555 Mont 

Scotichron, (Hearne) 

«Phe authorities cited in the Last note, with the report of the Seottish commanders 
Resucourt, i. 220), seer 10 warrant this conclusion. Me Mowat (257) says, “the 
rench foright-on foot, with the Scottish archers distributed among the men-at-arms.” 

Wf this were true, i¢ would, of course, mean that che customary réles of the French and 
the English were reversed, and that the battle was, 0 to speak, an inverted Agincourt 
Mz Mowat apparenily relies on Jean Juvénal des Ursins, who says, ""Quand les Francois 
ct Escossoisvirent Fordor nance et manitve de leurs ennemis ils ne fzert que comme Ute 
bataille a pied” (569 59.). Bue Jusénal’s account of the battle is vague and confused, 
and the assertion just quoted is not confirmed by any authority, though such conduct 
4 is aicribed (0 the French and Scots could hardly have escaped comment from ore 
fr other of the experienced soldiers who wrote about the battle. There would indeed be 
beuer ground for contending that the English fought on foot, as is stated hy Hardyng 
(339) and implied by Bower Scorcho. (Hearne) iv. 1215), though aber can by m9 
boube that, having ate good their passage of the bridge and swamp, Clarence and his 
followers remounted, for they would certainly not have tried to walk more than a mile 
in their armour. The Scotson the river bank were, of course, on foet, and no doubt 
‘others who could net reach their horses in time lent aid to their more fertunate comrade 
a ocestion offered (Pluscard.i. 3643 St Denys,vi. 456,"valternatim sirenue preliatum est, 
Partim equestr, partim vero pedester "—a suggestion that there were men fighting oa 
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yard of Vieil Baugé!, Both sides were constantly reinforced, 
for the French and Scots had not all assembled when the 
fight began, and many of the English had not been able 
to keep up with the leaders®, Throughout, the English were 
greatly outnumbered; the French and Scots had at least 
5000 men engaged; while from start to finish not more 
than 1500 Englishmen can have taken part in the fighting’, 
and the late-comers, straggling into action after their long 
ride and the difficult passage of the stream, were at a fatal 
foot on both sides). It was unquestionably 2 disorderly bate, and neither party had 
time to organise its line scimtifically. Chastellain, however, whow account ie largely 
independent of any other extant source, assumes throughout that the main conflict. 
was fought on horseback (i. 224 sqq.), sugwesting that Clarence may have been trampled 
to death by the Rome hoofs and attributing the defeat of the English in part to their 
inferiority in equestrian fighting. Theauthor of the Vita Henrici appears to be thinking 
throughout of mounted men (fox q)5.1 Scots description ofthe ight and pursuit 
‘seems to take it for granted that those concerned were horsemen (Pluscard. i. 365]; 
and local legend busied itself with the feats of Clarence’s horse after its master's death 
Ganfra, p. 306, 0. 5). 
Tamed 


Villages Bouvier (441) says twa in or near Grand Bauge, which evidently means the 
same place. Confirmed as itis by local tradition, this evidence leaves no doubt that the 
main conflict occurred on the crest and eastern and southern slopes of the low hill 
across the shoulder of which the road from Bavgé approaches the village, and a few 
hundred yards to the north-east of Viel Bauge church (vide infra, p. 306) fe §)- The 
situation OF the modeen monument seems to be more accurate thant It inscription. 

Pluscarde i. 956) Cagay, 41g; Monst. iv. 385 Le evry i 355 Fenny 1555955 
Chast 235. 

° itis impossible to say for certain how many men were engaged on each side. As 
usual th toloumber cb oe leva ter Varo, The French and 
Seow are given gov0-éoco conbatantsby Jean Joveral (se), 6ov0 by Bower (cout 
Seroa ROS eA urd Poor she Ley Moeadaceg, Gogh clacion agate 
Seuctot Lisegpedicions pu mt tne: fos by Jan Jvéad (gba), vepsos ey Pheer (o 
aaa)ibed soser-t joes Up Cagsy (219) Chetelon (utey) teakrcios the tro te 
JB rout cqual in norabers, Recula (J. Charir, Si 169) etimates the doophin 
Force at 300) whieh ie certsiny we lows bet be dow nok acre more than qood tothe 
English, Porbage tals ie por At rams ire pearl Beeoold in Bs have bern petal 
feoutble dee Closets bs live talen wiht Miensr farce anochs Bheger thao tbe (GL 
supra pp. 24649). 

‘At Baugé the whole of Buchan’s force seems to have been at hand, though many 
doubues tekelinlcorne partin the fighting. The recnrd ened by Lecoy de la Marche 
and Godefroy (supra, 1.1) states that the English had 1500 men-at-arms. Jean 
Jutal (56) ss the ioco-t200 English nobis were presi while hinting 
definite numbers of archers. He adds afterwards that Salisbury’s force at Beaufort 
amounted to 4oco (565). There seerns no doubt that in the battle the English were 
muuch inferior im sumer. Ore would expect the Vita Henrie (3) toemphasi: thi 
Buc Le Favee i 45) says that the daup inst were tice a many tbe English, snd 
Fenin (154) that they were “sins compareson plus que les Engles.” 
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disadvantage’. The losses of the English were terrible’. 
Their enemies recognised that they fought with great fierceness 
and courage, but they were, in a word, overwhelmed3, Clarence 
was onc of the first to fall, both French and Scots claiming for 
one of their countrymen the distinction of having slain him, 
The count of Tancarville, Lord Roos, and the prudent and loyal 


* Clarence and his companions evidently approached Baugé from the south, since 
they were desi by a party which had gone out tonards La Lande Chases, But te 
shortest rovte from Beabfort to Baugé passes quite near to Vieil Baugé, which con be 
seen across the Couasron about a mile before the bridge is reached. Itis likely, therefore, 
that many of the English saw the battle in progress while they were Yet some distance 
from Baupé, crossed the stream as best they could, clambered up the steep slope, and 
plunged haphazard into the fray. This surmise receives support from Chastllain 
(i. 225 59.) and would account for the omission of any mention af a bridge by all the 
English authorities save Hardyng, ‘ ; 

No one denies this, Stange to say, the Burgundian writers have the highest 

estimates of the English casualties, Monsrel’s being 2200~jo00 led. 2nd) 200 
rFisorers (iv. 38), and Chastellain’s 3000 killed and. 500 prisoners (i, 226 3q). OF the 
English authorities Halle (106) putt the dead at aliost 2000, while suggesting’ that 
the prisoners were not numerous. ‘These are manifest exaggerations. Araong writers 
of the victorious “agny (121) pots the English losses at 1509 killed, Cousinot 
(a8) at iog¢ killed et BO wih ‘Bower (Seotchron: iv. 1540) a 1617 Killed 
Bourdigné (ii 143) says that all the English were cither killed or capcured, which is 
probubly near the truth, It will be noticed how the dauphinist estimates of the losses 
OF the English confirm the view that they had some 500 men 

8 Cagny, e204 Juv. 5655 Le Povey il 353 Chast. 22 509-4 View 303. 

4 Bouvier (44:) says that Clarence was the frst to fall, and Bourdigné (i, 143) states 
that he wat billed in single combat between the two armies by the lord of Fontai 
a viory whieh savoury too much of the days of the Chevalier Bayard. Chastll 
2 pictoresque pastage, says that the duke fought with wonderful valour, doing great 
deeds with his sword after his lance was broken. Charles le Bouteiller. however, ran 
him through the stomach, the blade entering under a plate with a broken hinge. 
Clarence fell, but whether he was already dead or was trampled to death by the horses 
Chastllsin did not know (|.225). Boutiller was immediately afterwards lain by Lord 
Reoos (ibid. i. 236) while trying, aeearding to Cousinot, to save Clarence, in the hope 
of exchinging him for the dvke of Orléans (:80) "Hower (Scotehron. iv. 313) 
declares that the duke was wounded in the face by William ce Swinton and then 
struck to the ground by Buchan; and by April 18 a report had reached Ferrara that 
Clarence had been killed by “"monsignor de Ventona,” a name which possibly a 
disondon of Swinson (Sorosin i. £98 59g). Bower’ ber, however, was tale not 
William, bat John Swinton, of that lk. He was Buchan’s nephew. Ai the beginning 
of the ninciecath century his family still cherished the head of the lance with waich he 
vras believed to have uthorsed the duke (Douglas, Baronage, 29} Exch. Rolls of 
Scotland, ir. pp. ebeexviy 226, 2795 Forbes-Leith, 17). On the other hang, the author 
of the Liber Pluscardens deceetly remarks that n the melee twas tmpesibleto soy 
sho lille whom but that common report hadi that the dake's layer as a Lennox 
highlander, Alexander Makcausiclayn by name, the ground for this belief being the fact 
that after the battle he was in possession of the duke's coronet, which he sold to Jobn 
Stewart of Darnley for 1900 nobles (i. 358). But a few hours after the battle Buchan and 
Wigtowa had no reason to think that the slayer of Clarence was a Scot, or they would 
assuredly have commended him to the dauphin in their report. In short, Clarence 
died by 2 urkrown hand, and there may be truth in Wabingham's assertion (i. 939) 
that the victors did not krow of his death until the bodies of the slain were searche 
after the fight. 
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Gilbert Umfraville were also among the dead!: the earls of 
Huntingdon and Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, and Lord Fitz- 
walter were taken prisoners*. Those who survived scattered in 
various directions. Some carried the bad news to Beaufort?; 
some fied north, hotly pursued until the fall of darkness enabled 
them to elude their enemies in the woods*. The losses on the 
other side were relatively small, and of their notable men only 
Charles le Boutciller and the lord of Fontaines seem to have 
perished, and hardly one Scot of distinction’. 

There remained Salisbury’s force, consisting mainly of 
archérs, With theic rétreat to Normandy cat off., Sorc of the 
English and Burgundian writers give the impression that they 
gamesup shortly after thesdisuster to Clarence's men, that the 
French withdrew before them after slight resistance, that they 
rescued Clarence’s body, and remained masters of the field— 
in-short'that the honours of the day and the claim to victory 
lay with the English®. This version of the sequel to Clarence’s 
misfortune will not, however, hold water. Itisin the first place 

4 Vina, 403) Wale. i. 3395 Hanlyng, 335} Kingford, Li. 28 5195 Halle, 106, 
Monnet Hy Le Fores Be hgr FO GA Chueh st6y tect’ Clearer ae 
useards ic 4965 Bouvier 444; Bourdignd i «434 St Denys, vic 4565 Jor. 51 
Beaxccun, «220, Umfravile was commoaly called the tal of Kyime, which French 
titers frequently made inio Kent; cf. eg. Monst. 1.38. ven the Scots’ earls 
make t” Cuist,” Beaueour, 230. On ths te, ee GeE-C. (@ Gibbs) i. 1st. 

* For the prisoners see Vit, 3055 Wal lls 3595 Hardyag, 3354 Bruty. 427, 447 
493), Kiegsford, Lit 249, 2957 319) Caron. 73y 1273 Mlotat We 98) Feslny 1547 
Slictrons (iemrnc)y fv aie) Pleads 584 8¢ Denys 4505 Bouvicn ase) 
Coen ie, J 5 oid gs, Beueou 2 

S'Baocion, airy Hoecdigndy dey 

4 Plusear “355, sg65 Cagney ta. CF Wab. ik 939 

Chastain (2226) and Monarelct (v.39) put the jose of the victors at 1000= 
taoe killed, manikly extenive figure. On the other bandy Jean Juvénal (565) gives 
them as twenty-five or thirty killed; the Liber Pluscardenss (996) a eighteen Hedy 
ted Bower a eel Scot and tno Freschmen (otichron. (arse), 1216) 
Bowellers death is mentioned in the leer of the Scotish ext (Bevucourt,}. 221). 
For the death of Bouter, se sao Leeay de la Marche, i 393.5 Ploscare. i. 3965 
Scotichrene (Blearne), iv. 1215; Cousot, 180; Chast. 227) Monstr. iv. 39. For 
the lord of Fontaine, see Lecoy de Ia Marche, loc. cit; Monst. iv. 39. 

‘The batte made # great impresion on the local mind, and legen about it are 
sull current The chureh of Vigh Baoge bas a owed spire, and the story goes that 
Clarence bore, fecing from the fights maces grea leap and knocked the opie aide= 
ways, The home figures in otier Gey and its Woof-print may be sen to th day om 
Toecillan coe ane fn the meighbourked, fectuding the big dabant up eu macrent 
‘ofthe bale, Another taditin tells how the whe! of a mil on the Covaunon turned 
found thre timer with the blood that Rowed down from the bate fed, and itis aid 
that Clarsnce's men had been miraculously warned that they would ll perah between 
two parthes raring the sume name (C. Fray, Le Folk-Lor du Baugoiny 17 93). 
‘These lepers ae not without value as evidence that Clarence was on horebick, and 
thatthe an acon took plae-not far from the church of Vil Baugé, andon ground 
wih sloped shsply aay othe ares 
a so8e Waly ie 395 Hardyogy 4353 Brut, i. 4, 495 Monae. iv. 38) Le 
Penis 
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most unlikely that the victorious army, holding a strong 

osition, should have withdrawn when threatened with attack 
Ey such a force as Salisbury’s. Again, an army with the moral 
ascendancy attributed to Salisbury’s does not immediately 
execute a long and fatiguing retreat after discomfiting its 
enemies, nor is it so anxious to get away as to resort to dis- 
creditable subtetfugest. Apart ftom such considerations, one 
has to remember that darkness was falling when the battle 
ended?, and that Salisbury was not the man to lead his troops 
by night over unfamiliar country into the close neighbour- 
hood of 2 superior army, still less to set them searching for 
corpses in the dark, Ther moreover, reason to believe that 
Buchan and Wigtown were in Baugé at midnight, when they 
wrote their despatch to the dauphin?. Dauphinist sources. 
further, have an account of the doings of the English force 
which differs greatly from what is told by English and Bur- 
gundian writers, and from a collation of the two versions it is 
possible, as it seems to me, to form a good idea of what actually 
happened. 

‘When the French and Scots ceased pursuing the remnants 
of Clarence’s force, they returned to their quarters in and 


1 See below, pp. 308 59. 

+ Scoehron.{lcarne)y iv s2163 Walsingham (i 339) admit that the English 
Jones would have been much greater had not darkness stopped the conflic: 

2 Thedecument sed to bein the archives of Albi, but the present arch vit informs 
sme that it has been missing for more than forty years. It was printed by Compayré 
in Etudes historiques sur lAlbigeois (266) and by Beaucourt (i. 2205q.), There would 
he mo reason to doubt its authentic ty were it not that it is signed “lea eontes de 
Doaglaset de,” the second name having been torn off. Beaucourt supplies the word 
“Bouran"’—2 conjecture which may be correct, though if so it is strange that the 
tame of the commarder-in-chief should follow that of a subordinate. Tc is, however, 
the other mame that raises a really serious dificulty. For the earl of Doughs was in 
Scetland (ee aboves p. 286), where about this time he must have been listening to 
overtures from Henry. Backan’s asociate, Archibald Douglas, soa of the earl, was 
arlof Wigiown, asheis correctly styled in the record from the Chambre des Comptes of 
‘Rangers cited by Lecoy de la Marche and Godefroy (above, p. 04,8. t),and by several 
dauphinist writers ("Comte de Vvieton,” Bouvier, 4405 “le conte de Vigton,” Cousi- 
10t, 189; “Te coate de Victon,” Cagny, 118 sq.;""comte de Vieton,” Jur. 5625 “comes 
de Views," St Denys, vi. 434). We may well believe that he was dften spoken of as 
earl of Douglas, for among the Scots, even in official records titles were very loosel 
Used at this time (¢f. Exch. Rolls of Scotland, ii. p. clxxxii), but when 50 ruany Frene 
writen get his ttle right, itis singular that he could not do so himself. The leter, 
However, can hardly be a forgery, and it may be conjectured that the names were 
writen by the scribe, who was pethaps a local notary, ignorant of the correct styly 
le ad oecer of preteens oF tne foreign ltd 

‘The letter was writen “en corte dicte ville de Baugé,” by which Jeune Baugé waa 
lmon certsinly meant. It gives no details ofthe battleand signifeandly ornts all allusion 
te Salabary's force 
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around the two Baugés!. They naturally hoped to intercept 
the English troops under Salisbury, and it seemed likely that 
they would do so without difficulty. There was no need to risk 
an attack on the archers at Beaufort; Salisbury would be obliged 
to retreat towards Normandy; he would have to clear the 
Franco-Seottish force out of his way, with probable disaster to 
himself, or, if he tried to elude them, he would expose himsclf 
for hours to an assault from the flank. But the intelligence 
service of the victors was woefully at fault. Salisbury set out 
with his men at dawn on Easter Sunday. [nstead of trying to 
retreat by the route which Clarence had followed on his south- 
ward march, he made straight for La Fléche, a course which 
took him some miles westward of Baugé through country which 
is well-wooded now and doubtless was so then. The French and 
Scots completely lost touch with him. They assumed that if he 
did not appear at Baugé, he would cross the Loir in the neigh- 
bourhood of Le Lude, and apparently moved troops in that 
direction? Meanwhile, a party of English, perhaps detached 
to cover Salisbury’s right flank, appeared on the battlefield 
of the day before. There they found most of the dead lying 
where they had fallen®, but Clarence’s body was just being taken 
away in a cart4, Headed by the duke’s bastard son John®, the 
English attacked such of the enemy as were on the spot, 
rescued the body and some others®, and then made off. Even 
after this the leaders of the Franco-Scottish army seem not to 
have grasped the situation. Salisbury’s men made their way 
to the Loir near La Fléche. On their march they had carried 

¥ Letter of earls (Beaucourt i. 224)5 Juv. 5653 St Denys, vi 456 

8 Bouvier, 4sts Juv. s65. papa ini) 

3 Hardyng, 335 Vita, 3035 Halle, 106; Coll. of Arms, MS. M. 9, fai. 

4 Brat, it. 492; Wals- i. 120. 

# John, Bastard of Clarence, described 1s a king's knight, recived revenues and 
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at Beaufort and that he satel there when he heard of the hegina ing of the Bight. He 
Consequently could not hive reached Bauzé till long after dark, and everything points 
to his having been there during the English retreat next day. The College of Arms 
chronicle ads that the rescuers busied the dead, with the exception of Clarence and 
other lords; this, if true at all, can refer only to the corpses of some of the more 
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off from the villages as many doors as they could conveniently 
remove, and laying these on carts they made a bridge on which 
they quickly crossed the river. Thence they hastened across 
southern Maine to Le Mans. When they approached the cown, 
they found that the bridge over the Sarthe had been broken; 
but the English advance guard, putting white crosses on their 
coats, persuaded the people of Le Mans that they were 
French and induced them to mend it. The English, on entering 
the town, are said to have slain a hundred of the inhabitants, 
why we are not told! It was not until Salisbury’s force was 
across the Loir that the victors of Baugé discovered its where- 
abouts. Then they rode straight to Le Mans, but found that 
the English had broken down the bridge behind them and had 
passed through the town. They therefore gave up the pursuit, 
and left Salisbury to make his way to Normandy*, 

“The batt of Baugé ward sanretous event and eorne oF Be 
consequences will be described and discussed below. But to 
the student of military tactics and strategy it offers little of 
interest. Salisbury’s retreat was obviously conducted with very 
great skill, and could only have been accomplished with troops 
of high quality; but we have no detailed knowledge of his dis- 
positions during the march. As for the battle itself, it was little 
more than a disorderly scuffle. Except when actually giving 
and receiving blows, Clarence cuts an amazingly poor figure. 
His folly in rushing off from Beaufort with a small force against 
an enemy of uncertain strength was perhaps no worse than 
Henry’s when he set out from Harfleur on the march which 
led to Agincourt: but before that battle Henry at least took 
whatever tactical measures he could to ensure success, whereas 
on reaching Baugé, Clarence rushed at the enemy like a bull, 
and, if we have interpreted the authorities correctly, let his 
force, small as it was, come into action piecemeal. His suicidal 
perversity, however, was well matched by the stupidity and 
sluggishness of the Scottish and French leaders after their 
victory. If they had caught Salisbury, Henry’s chances of 
enforcing the treaty of Troyes would have been ruined, and 
the verdict of Castillon would very likely have been anticipated 
by thirty years. But, with all the cards in their hands, they 
threw away the game, and suffered the escape of the most able 
soldier in France. 
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Tidings of the battle reached the dauphin at Poitiers on 
Easter Monday*, The first report declared that the Scots had 
fled and that the victory had been due to the French. This 
caused surprise, according to a Scottish writer®, but Charles 
at once went to church, where a special Mass was sung and a 
sermon preached in honour of the good news®, The real facts 
must soon have become known, and, to set all doubts at rest, 
the Scottish lords presented themselves at Tours a few days 
later with their prisoners, the French having none. Charles 
sharply rebuked those who had spoken against the Scots! 

‘Authoritative news of the battle did not reach Paris till 
Friday, April 4, Processions were at once organised to pray 
for the safety and prosperity of the realm and the city, A week 
Tater the Grand Consei! enjoined all members of the Parlement 
to observe the terms of the treaty of Troyes and to report all 
who should say or do anything against it3. Letters in Charles 
VI's name were sent to the principal towns with the object of 
reassuring the inhabitants, who were told that Henry and 
Duke Philip would soon return®. On receiving the news the 
duke of Burgundy went into mourning again and had a service 
for Clarence’s soul very ceremoniousiy sung in the church of 
St Vaast at Arras?, The battle caused an immense sensation and 
the wildest rumours were about, At Bruges, for instance, it was 
reported that Charles VI was dead, and that the dauphin had 
entered Paris after inflicting on the English a great defeat in 
which Clarence was killed; and a speedy agrecment between 
the two realms was expected in consequence’, In Italy, too, 
the seriousness of the English defeat was much exaggerated ; 
it was belicved in some quarters that Henry himsclf had been 
killed; and the most important developments were antici- 
pated!8, At Rome the news was said to have drawn from Pope 
Martin V the famous mor, “Verily the Scots are the antidote 
of the English!t,” 
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CHAPTER LXX 
THE ANGLO-BURGUNDIAN RECOVERY 


Amone the dauphinists, as in more remote quarters, high 
expectations were aroused by the battle of Baugé. In their 
letter written just after the fight, the Scottish earls had begged. 
the dauphin to join them and invade Normandy at once, “for, 
with God’s help, all is yours!.” There was no doubt much 
boastful talk, and Charles himself, explaining to the inhabitants 
of Lyons his absence from the meeting of the States-General 
of Languedoil at Clermont on May 12, declared that he had 
been advised to go in force to Normandy?, and at this same 
assembly the deputies had offered counsel as to the treatment 
of the Normans that might surrender to him. In reality, 
however, the dauphin's movements were marked by character- 
istic sluggishness. Though he left Poitiers on the day when the 
news of the battle reached him, it was not till March 3o that 
he reached Tours. There he remained ten days and held a full 
court', entertaining at dinner the Scottish leaders and their 
English prisoners®. The Scots were naturally in high favour. 
On April 5 Buchan was appointed constable of France. Lands 
and other gifts were bestowed on the Scottish captains’, and 
John Stewart of Darnley received an astrologer, who forthwith 
predicted the approaching deaths of Henry V and Charles VI’. 
On April 8 the dauphin left Tours for Chinon, where he stayed 
a week; from the 15th to the 28th he was at Saumur; on 
‘April 2g he at last visited Baugé®; and from there he went, by 
way of Le Mans®, to Sablé, where on May 8 he signed with 
the duke of Brittany the treaty already described!®, 
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Meanwhile the opportunity of pushing home the success 
gained at Baugé hi great measure been thrown away, 
Daring April there seem to have been no military operations 
on cither side, Nothing is known of the last stage of Salisbury's 
retreat after Baugé, but he apparently hastened back to 
Normandy without making any serious attempt to hold Le 
Mans!. The news of the battle must have become publicly 
known in Rouen on April 3, if not before, for on that day the 
baillis were ordered to seize into the king's hand the possessions 
of Clarence and the others who had been slain®, On the same 
day, the authorities forbade anyone to leave Normandy except 
with licence under the great seal’, On April 8 orders were 
issued that all soldiers and all Englishmen were to report at 
once to Salisbury, the seneschal, or the captain of an English 
partison for service at the king’s wages. The proclamation of 
the previous January forbidding arbitrary requisitions was re- 
published, and the Norman éaiitfs were ordered to visit every 
part of their spheres of jurisdiction with a view to repressing, 
all malefactors and disturbers of the peace', That strict pre- 
cautions were necessary was shown by a mutiny of the garrison 
of Valognes®. Shipping was placed under close control, and 
measures were taken to ensure an adequate supply of grain for 
the army. On April 25 a circular was sent to a number of 
captains of towns and castles. It stated that many of them had 
been exceeding their powers and committing acts of oppres- 
sion, and therefore defined the limits of their authority and 
added certain injunctions. They were not to usurp civil juris- 
diction, but were to defer to the officers, military or civil, set 
over them by Henry, No goods were to be levied from com- 
munities or individuals. As soldiers often committed acts of 
extortion to get means to pay for their vices, they were for- 
bidden to keep women or have any irregular intercourse with 
them ; transgressors were to be imprisoned for at least a month, 
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and should not be released until they had given surety for their 
future good behaviour!. A few days later John Radcliffe was 
commissioned to inspect all garrisons, reform what he should 
find amiss, and punish delinquents*, The English authorities, 
while keeping a firm hand on the territory under their charge, 
were evidently resolved that disaffection among the Normans 
should be allayed as far as possible. 

The respite from warfare which the dauphinists granted him 
during April must have been of incalculable value to Salisbury, 
He soon began attempts to recover the initiative, for at the 
beginning of May, aber the dauphin was at Le Mans, an 
English force was only twelve miles distant from the town and 
was believed to be advancing. A battle was expected’, but, for 
reasons unknown, none took place. After the negotiations at 
Sablé, the dauphin returned to Le Mans, where he is known to 
have been with his army from May 15 to 18, being credited 
with the intention of setting out forthwith for Normandy4, It 
must indeed have been at this time that a force of French and 
Scots, apparently about as large as that which fought at Baugé, 
advanced under Buchan and La Fayette, and laid siege to 
‘Alencon. The defenders were soon reduced to great straits by 
the bombardment, and scent an urgent Ae to Salisbury, 
With as strong a force as he could muster he marched on 
Alencon’. Warned of his approach, the dauphinists drew up 
their men just outside their siege lines, fortifying their position 
with their transport vehicles. The relieving force, inferior in 
numbers, refused to attack, but marched in good order across 
the Franco-Scottish front at a distance of less than a cannon- 
shot—a most rely mane Wie, They then retreated, apparently 
hoping to entice their enemies into a general action on ground 


of their own choosing, The main force of the besiegers, how- 
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ever, would not be drawn, though a part of it attacked the 
English rear and inflicted considerable loss in killed and 
prisoners!. Though the attempted relief of Alencon had failed, 
the siege was shortly afterwards abandoned, and the dauphinist 
army withdrew, part to the cast, part to the south, No doubt 
it had been recalled by the dauphin, who had changed his whole 
plan of campaign, perhaps influenced by surprise at the resolute 
spirit shown by the English and the failure of the Normans to 
rush to his aid. However that may be, the French at once had 
another taste of Salisbury’s mettle. For nosooner was Normandy 
clear of invaders than he led a raid right through Maine into 
Anjou, following a route further west than that of Clarence. 
The French discovered his intentions in time to take measures 
of defence; and an attempt, aided by treachery, to capture 
Chateau Gontier ended with the pillaging of the suburbs’, But 
the English scovts appeared before Angers, and altogether it 
was the finest raid his captains had ever seen; no important man 
was lost, and they brought home “the fairest prey of beasts that 
those who saw them ever saw." He offered, if Henry wished, 
to capture many of the places which he had passed. Raids 
of this sort were usually of little or no military value; but if 
ever one was justified, it was this of Salisbury’s. For it was the 
accomplishment of what Clarence had perished in attempting, 
and a challenge to the dauphinists to fight a return battle. 
The challenge was not accepted. The enterprise must have gone 
far to restore the moral ascendancy over the French which the 
English troops had enjoyed from Agincourt til Baugé, and 
we may well believe Salisbury’s assurance to Henry that “your 
Peple is gretly Reffreshed with this Rood” and ‘‘dredde neure 
lasse your Enemye thanne theye don at this Day®. 

It is true that while Salisbury was absent from Normandy, 
the French had attempted an operation little less daring than his. 


© Monstrclet (iv. 40) says that the French followed the English as far as the abbey of 
Bec, which, however, they judged too strong to attack, Chasiellain more credibly 
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Some of the garrison of Dreux, under L'Estandart de Mailly, 
appeared on the morning of June 13 at the abbey of Bec, and 
were admitted to the fortifications by the abbey miller. They 
scized the whole place save a great tower, in which the English 

arrison, under their captain Ralph Cromvell, took refuge. 

he defenders, knocking a hole in the tower wall, sent mes- 
sengers to Bernay, Harcourt, and other neighbouring places. 
About the hour of vespers, 4 body of troops arrived under 
Richard Worcester, captain of Bernay, entered the tower 
unseen by the careless French, sallied forth, slew many of the 
French from Dreux, together with two monks and a number 
of people who hed gathered in joy from the surrounding 
country, took many prisoners, among them the French captain 
and the abbot, and pillaged the abbey buildings, including the 
tomb of the Empress Matilda, which was in the choir of the 
church, On his return from Anjou, Salisbury hastened to Bec, 
only to find it safe in the hands of Worcester. The property of 
the abbey was afterwards taken into the king's hands the 
monks were all driven out save two; the abbot was taken to 
Rouen; the miller and others convicted of treason were exe- 
cuted. Henry was eventually convinced of the innocence of the 
abbot and most of the monks. In October the property of the 
abbey was restored, and on All Saints’ Day the polluted church 
was reconciled, The king, however, ordered the fortifications 
to be destroyed at the abbey's expense]. 

Considering the specdy retribution which overtook the 
French at Bec, Salisbury was justified in telling Henry a week 
later that Normandy “‘stod in good Plit and neure so well as 
now,” That this was so must no doubt be atributed in part 
to the slackness and incompetence of the dauphin and. his 
advisers, but in the main it was due to Salisbury. In the whole 
Hundred Years’ War there was nothing more resolute, prudent, 
and skilful than Salisbury’s conduct of the affairs under his 
direction during the three months between the battle of Baugé 
and the king's return to France, 

‘While Salisbury was raiding Maine and Anjou, the dauphin- 
ists had embarked on a new military enterprise—the conquest 
of the country between Maine and Paris, Why their plans 
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were so abruptly changed can only be conjectured. Perhaps 
the new project seemed easier than the conquest of Normandy. 
Perhaps it pleased them more to take territory from the 
Burgundians than from the English, Perhaps storics of 
disaffection in Paris encouraged them to hope that they might 
even capture the capital. They certainly gained much initial 
success, and the speed with which they overran a large tract of 
country and the ease with which they took numerous strong 
places testify to the effect which Baugé had had on the spirits 
of their encmies as well as their own. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that the change of plan was a blunder, A bold 
invasion of Normandy would have forced Salisbury to give 
battle, and they might have destroyed his army and ended the 
war. Instead, they left him and his men at large and spent their 
vigour and time on reducing a few small and half-hearted 
garrisons, 

By May 2¢ the dauphin was at La Ferté Bernard?, ready to 
enter upon the new campaign. He had with him a large force, 
including 2000 men under Richard of Brittany, younger 
brother of the duke, 1200 men-at-arms and. 500 archers under 
Alencon and Aumale, and the Scots under Buchan and Wi 
town?. The first place attacked was the castle of Montmirail, 
which had a Burgundian garrison’. The walls were battered 
by numerous siege-engines, and after about a fortnight the 
defenders capitulated, their captains joining the dauphinist 
army, and the defences being levelied with the ground, 
Thence the force advanced through Perche on Chartres, takin, 
on the way the strongholds of Boisruffin, Beaumont-le-Chétif, 
and Villebon®, Chartres, however, was held by a strong 
garrison, which included both English and Burgundians®. The 
town was isolated by the capture of surrounding places such as 
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Bonneval', Nogent-le-Roi, Maurepas, and Gallardon*. The 
last was taken by storm on June 26, after a siege of less than 
three days’, The garrison had refused a repeated summons to 
surrender and the Breton troops were infuriated because one 
of their captains, Charles de Montfort, had been mortally 
wounded, so when the town was carried nearly all the inhabitants, 
armed or not, were slaughtered and the walls in great part 
destroyed’. The dauphin later took up his quarters at the village 
of Sours, about five miles south-east of Chartres®, The besiegers 
opened a vigorous bombardment of the walls and gates of the 
city, and did some damage; but the garrison and inhabitants 
were much cheered by the arrival of the Bastard of Thian, 
captain of Senlis, a Burgundian leader of some repute, who, 
having been sent from Paris with a substantial force, fought his 
way through the dauphinist lines, taking a number of prisoners. 
He brought the news that Henry had landed in France®, 
During April and May, England had scen the preparations 
with which Henry's earlier expeditions had made her familiar. 


This ‘voyage’ was of course not so elaborate an undertaking. 
Still, ships and men were requisitioned all round the coasts 
from Cornwall ta the Humber’. Provision had to be made for 
the victualling of the army overseas*. Workmen of all kinds— 
miners, carpenters, smiths, sawyers, masons, tailors, carters, 
and unskilled labourers—had to be secured®. Horses! and 
munitions of war!! must be sent across. Indentures had to be 
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signed with captains!, and special measures were taken to 
recruit archers®. Some of the troops and much of the equi 
ment and food were shipped direct to Normandy3, but the 
king himself, with most of the fighting men, was to cross to 
Calais, and the ships for his passage were collected at Sandwich 
and Dovert. Henry as usual exercised close supervision over 
what was being done, if we may judge by the fact thaton May 13, 
although his attention was much occupied by parliament, con- 
Taeatign; and the ausenibly of Benedictine’ Fonksiat' West: 
minster, he paid a visit to Dover, 

By the end of May Henry had left London for good. After 
a stay at Canterbury, where many of the troops who were to 
accompany him had been ordered to assemble’, he moved his 
quarters to Dover®. On June 10 the duke of Bedford was 
appointed guardian (custos) of England during the king's 
absence’, and on the same day the king embarked. Early next 
morning he landed at Calais!®, 

‘When the dauphin a few weeks later estimated the force 
brought over by Henry at 4000 fighting mert?, he was not far 
from the truth. There were nearly goo knights and men-at- 
arms and approximately 3300 archers!2, a very large proportion 
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of whom were mounted!, Most of the indentures were dated 
May 1 and were to run for six months from the date of the 
first muster, usually fixed for May 23% Arrangements for 
pay varied. Many captains were promised a quarter's pay in 
advance’, some even six months’, though few got so mucht; 
while others, who had merely bargained for monthly wages, 
managed to induce Walter Beauchamp, the treasurer for war, 
to give them five months’ pay long before it was due’. 

It is natural to ask why Henry went to Calais at all. Nor- 
mandy had been gravely threatened when he made his arrange- 
ments for crossing the Channel; it was in the west that the 
main dauphinist force was in the field; and the king’s presence 
was urgently desired in Paris®, Had he sailed to Rouen or 
Harfleur, he could have marched to the capital through 
territory in the effective occupation of the English, instead of 
subjecting himself and his men to the fatigues and risks of 
a long march through country of doubtful sympathies. An 
answer has been supplied by Henry himself. He had intended, 


had indented; but records of the musters show that most of the retinses were up to 
strength and indeed sometimes above it. Thus, John Cornwall undertook to abe 
jo men-atarms and go archers, and at Sandwich on June 16 mustered 39 and (31 
Stowe MS. q40,f- 47 Exch. Acct sft). Tt must nd be sumed that se whole of 
2 captain's retinve necesarily mastered at one place. Some of the men serving under 
Lond Grey of Codnor sailed from Southampton, some from Sandwich (Cal. Pat. 
1415-23) p. 3h4s Exch, Acet- 50/2, 10). 

‘Sir James Ramsay (Lancaster and Yorks i. 295). 1) and Me Vickers (England in 
the Liter Middle Ages, 379), relying apparently on Rymer's unpublished taanseripte 
from the Patent Roll, have jumped to the conclusion that Henry's force numbered 
‘only about roo men, and that these were raised with difficulty, Thave found noevidence 
that recruits were hard to get, sil less that ““impressment"! was more employed, or 
cesertion more feared, thon usual fof. Vickers, 379). If it were true, as Mr 
that only gentlemen cr yecmen and their sons were recruited as archers, 
indica that men were dificult secre, butte revere. Ava matter offact howere, 
the restriction was mentioned in only one recruiting commission, the abject of whieh 
Fretmably mas to rise a conf dite (Cl. Pat: r4u6-a4,p. 34, Me Memats it: 

ference (o60) that “Henry rneant to spehd as litte a6 porible on this new expedition 
has no support fiom fits. 

1 Out of 949 recorded in Stowe MS. 440, only 96 are described as unmounted, but 
the MS. is only a transcript of originals and its accuracy on this point is not above 
suspicion, 

# Breb. Accts. s0/t5 4 10, 11 12, £5, 165 Stowe MS. 440, f. 47 b. 
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he said, to put Picardy “in better governancel,"” by capturing 
the places there which were in enemy hands*; and it was thenews. 
that the dauphinists were besieging Chartres which caused him 
to change his plans and hasten to Paris. No doubt, however, 
the desirability of an interview with the duke of Burgundy also 
influenced Henry's choice of route. Philip had apparently done 
nothing to check the growing power of Harcourt, and it cannot 
be doubted that he was offended by Henry's behaviour towards 
Jacqueline of Hainault. Though he sometimes did things which 
Strained the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, Henry must have been 
sensible of its value to him, and obviously something might 
be done to make it more effective than it had been since the 
beginning of the year. Still, an interview with Burgundy did 
not require the presence of an English army, and Henry's 
explanation of his movements was no doubt the truth, though 
not perhaps the whole truth. It is one of the many proofs of 
the coolness of his judgment. The battle of Baugé he treated 
as an unfortunate incident, and it had little effect on his military 
and political plans. His confidence in Salisbury must of course 
have been immense, for on April 26, when an invasion of 
Normandy seemed imminent, he gave orders which show that 
he had already made up his mind to cross to Calais, and take 
a military force with him4, Whether his strategy was right it 
is hard to say. Certainly Harcourt was a serious menace to 
Henry's hold on northern France, and so bold and resolute a 
man was much more to be feared than the dauphin and his 
corrupt and small-minded counsellors. To crush him at once 
would enhance Henry's prestige among the Burgundians 
and provide a tangible success to set of against Baugé, And 
there can be no doubt that Henry would soon have crushed 
Harcourt if he could have spared time for the task, But the 
rapidity of the dauphin’s advance in Perche upset his calcula- 
tions, The dauphinist strategy was unsound, but, as not 
infrequently happens in such a Case, it caused much temporary 
embarrassment to the other side. 


+ Delpit, 231 (letter from Henry to the mayor and aldermen of London, ated July 12, 
142) 

F Jarade, 6c4 (etter to the people of Bordeaux, dated Oct. 51, 1421). 
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To put heart into the Parisians Henry at once sent forward 
a party of mounted troops, whose arrival in the capital caused 
much rejoicing, Henry himself, after a few days at Calais, 
awaiting the arrival of the last troops to embark?, moved on by 
the coast road to Montreuil. On the way, as he himself tells 
us, he heard of the siege of Chartres. Near the town he was 
met by John of Luxemburg and other Burgundian lords, sent 
to greet him by Duke Philip, who had reached Montreuil the 
day before but was sick of a fever. At Montreuil the king and 
the duke spent three or four days together, and they evidently 
agreed that the destruction of Harcourt must be deferred and 
that Henry should hasten to Paris while his troops got into 
osition for an attempt torelieve Chartres4, The two nextwent to 
Jomvast, destroying on their marcha tower and mill belonging 
to Jacques d’Harcourt at Maintenay®. Not being sure of the 
temper of the people of Abbeville, the duke now went forward 
alone to secure their consent to the entry of Henry and his 
troops into the town. He succeeded with difficulty, and only 
on condition that no expense should fall on the inhabitants, 
During his absence Henry went hunting in the forest of Crécy, 
and visited St Riquier, receiving the surrender of the adjacent 
castle of La Ferté, which had been garrisoned by Harcourt’. 
The English army merely passed through Abbeville, while 
Henry, who was honourably received by the townsfolk, spent 
only one night there. Next day he pushed on with his men, 
after paying all expenses and bidding farewell to the duke of 
Burgundy, who went back to Artois to collect 2 contingent for 
the Chartres relief force®. The king soan left his troops behind, 
and hurried to Paris through Beauvais and Gisors®, He reached 
3 Le Feveo, i. 37) Cordeliens 95 
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the city on July 4, accompanied by a small body of men-at- 
arms and archers!, 

In Paris things had not been going well for the English 
cause. As we have already seen, the Parisians were disappointed 
in their expectation that Henry’s arrival in December, 1420, 
would put an end to their sufferings. Prices, which had risen 
much during his stay, tended to rise still further after his 
departure, and there was no alleviation of the burden of the 
municipal taxes. To add to the prevalent distress, the winter 
was the longest for forty years; there was snow and. frost at 
Easter, and it remaincd very cold to the end of May. A month 
later the vines had not yet Howered, and there was a plague of 
caterpillars, which did great damage. The more prosperous 
citizens did what they could to help. On Feb. 2 the master of 
the Hétel-Dieu was allowed to issue a special appeal for aid, 
but of more immediate service was the purchase by certain 
citizens of private houses which they converted into hospitals 
for children. By the end of the winter there were three of these, 
containing in all 120 beds: but such measures were scarcely 
noticed at a time when people were scrambling for garbage, 
eating uncooked herbs that pigs would not touch, and 
devouring the carcases of dogs?. 

The authorities, English or French, could not be justly 
blamed for the state of affairs. Conditions were bad in many 
parts of France®, The dauphinist strongholds in the vicinity, 
increased in number by the capture of Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 
cut off many of the normal sources of supply’, and for that 
matter the government had to take action against the municipal 
authorities of Amiens and Beauvais, Burgundian though they 
were, for having arrested Paris merchants and seized food 
intended for the Paris markets®, In the circumstances, how- 
ever, it was natural that disaffection should be rife. Many 
Parisians had fled to dauphinist regions, and their friends often 


* Fanquembergue i. 19. Did Henry vit Rouen on his way Paris? Two inz 
dependent authorities say that he did (Cochon, 286; Fenin, 155), and there are extant 
inteructions given by the University of Paris (0 a deputation vent to Heary at Rouen 
in June, 1421 (Devifle, Chart. iv. 394), though ies of course posible that che University 
‘was mistaken in supposing him to be chere- This evidence receives some support from 
the fact, vouched for by Fauguembergue, that Henry came to Paris from Gisons, which 
isnear the shortest route to the capital from Rover: ‘i 
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tried to save their property from confiscation". After Baugé 
the duke of Exeter, military governor of the city, lodged con- 
tinually in the Bastille of St Antoine?, Relations between the 
government and the cathedral clergy were still strained, and 
in April two canons were put under arrest in their houses by 
Exeter and ordered to find security for good behaviour’, The 
currency, which was in a wretched state, was the cause of much 
apprehension. Attempts to reduce the nominal value of the 
coins in circulation were generally disregarded‘, though news 
of a new ordinance on the subject at Rouen immediately sent 
prices soaring at Paris*, Meanwhile the promised good money 
could not be coined for lack of gold and silver’. The levy of 
silver, agreed to by the Estates in December, could not be 
made’, For this the government publicly blamed the damnable 
doings of the dauphinists§, but as nothing was done to collect 
the amount due from Paris®, it seems likely that fear of popular 
disturbances had something to do with their failure. 

During June the situation became critical. The dauphinist 
army was advancing victoriously through Perche. On ‘hae 8, 
by order of the royal Council and the duke of Exeter, the lord 
of L'Isle Adam, who was then in thecity, was arrested and taken 
to the Bastille on a charge of having conspired to admit the 
dauphinists to Paris, On his way to prison, some of his men, 
helped by a crowd of Parisians, with whom he was very papular, 
tried to rescue him, but Exeter issued from the Bastille with a 
band of archers, dispersed the mob with a Aight of arrows, and 
brought in his prisoner. The people remained much disturbed: 
it was reported that the English had killed L'Isle Adam and 
intended to remove the king from Paris; and it took much 
persuasion by members of the royal Council and notable 
citizens to pacify thearmed crowds in the streetst0. L'Isle Adam 
was kept in prison till after Henry’s death’. He was never 
brought to trial, and there is no means of telling whether he 


1 Ordonnances, xi 123 * Condelier, 294 
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was guilty of the offence with which he was charged. It was 
commonly believed that he was imprisoned because Exeter 
was afraid of his power and influence’. His irresolute behaviour 
at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, however, lénds serie colour te the 
accusation brought against him, and there is also the assertion 
of a writer who evidently knew much about him that he had 
been in secret negotiation with the governor of that place?. 
About the same time the lord of Chateauvillain was imprisoned 
in Paris on a charge of treasonable communication with the 
enemy, 

The arrest of L'Isle Adam showed that an ugly spirit was 
abroad in Paris, and tempers were not improved by a pro- 
clamation, issued the day before Henry arrived, which greatly 
lowered the nominal value of the current coinage and laid 
down that rents and debts were to be paid according to the 
new rates*. The discontent of the people at this decree found 
vent in a public meeting at the Maison de Ville, which perhaps 
took place during Henry's stay in Paris!, Nevertheless the 
unpopularity of the English must not be exaggerated®, They 
were still disliked less than the ‘‘ Armagnacs*"’ and no more than 


* Genceliery 296, In some quarters L'lsle Adam's weatment was atribuied to 
personal pique on the part of Henry. The story went that during the negt oF Miun, 
Ei Ach assent eo garrison Jougoy agua the dauphiaies who hed bes pl 
ing the acighoosrhwods and reurned to’ Melun by boat, Soon aftr bi a 
‘ere tomoted by Heaty © dacim bases rating to tis offen of marcha, Afr 
tein: canrepation the King, noticing his ough pre cloak asked jokingly Ht was 
the girb of's marsbal of France: “Sing” sad Elle Adar “I had it ade forthe 
Jeurney inthe ost down the Seine," and’as he spoke he looked the hing fll nthe fee 
How dare you look a prance in the face whem you speak tity itm?" aid. Henry. 
“Size,” replied the marshal, the French say that iPone man speak to anoeher, whatever 
hin nk station, with downeat eves, he cannot be a good man, beease be des 
tot lok the other inthe face" Wel that isnot our may” tried Feary. For 
God's ahep be not angry with mey" bogged L'lse Adar: bot, trough Ue fncicent 
seared to be Coed Fleey never fecave ie QMlnaucey ir gages Vase 998) 
Fenty ta7s Chan, tygh Tbe wry: phich appens only. tv Borgiudin seureey 
Pelexing. Henry ceraiiy became teable int ter Year, bo it fs probable that 
Bik es formething imolce! ia L'lde Aakers tear and santo Atal erent ere 
sc eno eve tha hs pe ad anhing to do with hearst more hans 
pombe iter 

Tete 14, 
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some prominent Burgundians'. When the dauphin took the 
offensive in the spring, the Parisians were anxious for the return 
of Henzy, “in whom they had great trust,” and the news of his 
return to France was received with joy?, 

Henry stayed in Paris only four days, and we know nothing 
of his doings except that he discussed public affairs with 
Exeter and some of Charles VI’s councillors’, and twice 
visited Notre Dame’. The unpopularity of the recent ordinance 
on the currency evidently affected him, for a few days after his 
departure a supplementary ordinance offered a measure of 
relief to tenants of houses®. 

Mcanwhile the force which Henry had brought with him 
had been advancing under Gloucester, and was now stationed 
along the Seine, between Mantes and Meulan®. On July 8 
Henry, with a large number of men-at-arms, left Paris to 
rejoin it and lead it to the relief of Chartres’. Next day he 
reached Mantes, but in the meantime he had received letters 
telling him that the dauphin had raised the siege of Chartres 
and retreated to Touraine®, The news was true, though the 
withdrawal was not quite so precipitate as the dauphin's 
enemies believed®, It was an ignominious end te a campaign so 
vaingloriously begun. Charles was at pains to excuse himself 
in a letter written on July g from Vendéme to the people of 
Lyons. He boasts of his early successes and of having re- 
mained in the field for three weeks after Henry landed at 
Calais. He attributes his retreat to lack of supplies and un- 
healthy weather, which, together with the strength of the 

arrison of Chartres, precluded a successful isswe of the siege. 
fic is now watching Henry’s movements and will go to meet 
him no matter what he may do. For, he adds with pleasing 
natvedt, Henry is not very formidable, sceing that he has brought 


+ Cf the remarks of the “Bourgeois” on Philippe de Morvilliers and his associates 
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only 4000 men with him. The dauphinist army, he concludes, 
will be kept together?. 

The day after Henry reached Mantes he was joined by the 
duke of Burgundy, followed by a large force of his own’ sub- 
jects®. The promptness of his arrival was due to the fact that 
after the battle of Baugé, his mother had wisely warned him to 
be ready to go to Paris with an army for the protection of 
Charles V1, and having taken the advice of an assembly of 
officials and representatives of the towns of his territories, he 
had called together woops from Artois, Picardy, and Ver- 
mandois, the rendezvous being finally fixed at Croissy, near 
Breteuil, on June 29%. Thus, when the duke got back to Arras 
after leaving Henry at Abbeville, he found a force ready to his 
hand. He led a large part of it, if not all, to the aid of Henry. 
On July & he and his men left Amiens‘, and two days later he 
was at Mantes, Henry was evidently much pleased at his zeal, 
for in a letter to the mayor and aldermen of London, written 
on July 12, he goes out of his way to describe the duke as a 
“trusty, lovyng and faithful brother unto us in al thing!,” 
Now that Chartres had been saved, however, and the dauphinist 
threat to Paris removed, Henry had no pressing need for the 
Burgundian troops; and it was agreed that the duke should 
lead them back to Picardy and deal with Jacques d'Harcourt’. 

Henry's line of march towards the Loire being threatened 
by Dreux, which had of late been giving much trouble to the 
adjacent country, he resolved to capture it’. Dreux was strongly 
fortified, and the castle, on a spur of the rock which overhung 
the town, was thought to be impregnable. The garrison too 
was large and well found in munitions®; but the captain, @ 
Gascon ‘knight called Maurigon <'Estissac, was absent, and 
there was little heart in the defence®, Henry's men were before 
the town by July 18!°. The king took up his quarters at St 
Denis de Moronval', about a mile to the east, and the details 
of the operations seem to have been entrusted to the duke of 
apa Goaase ae 
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Gloucester and the king of Scots. The siege was pressed with 
vigour, and after hard fighting the English managed to force 
an entrance into a large fortified vineyard which adjoined the 
castle!, Then the garrison asked for terms, and on Aug. 8 an 
agreement was signed whereby they were to yield both town 
and castle unless relieved in twelve days; the townsfolk might 
remain if they swore fealty to Charles VI and Henry; the 
soldiers might go where they liked with their goods on giving 
an undertaking not to take arms against Henry or his allics 
for a year*, On Aug. 20 this treaty was carried out®; 800 
dauphinist soldiers and some of the civil population went 
away; and Henry placed in the town a strong English gar- 
rison* under Gilbert Halsall, who was also 4ai//é and captain 
of Evreux®. In the castle was the lord of Tilliéres, who after 
swearing allegiance to Henry had adhered to the dauphinists; 
he was excepted from the terms of the capitulation and 
afterwards hanged. His castle of Tillitres hac already been 
reeaptured by Gilbert Halsall, who was rewarded with the lands 
of its lord®, 

On the fall of Dreux, Henry led his army to Chartres, where 
he was received with joy, especially by the clergy, and stayed 
about a week to rest his men?. About this time several places 
in the vicinity of Chartres and Dreux were taken—Nogent-le- 
Roi, Bonneval®, Epernon", and others, including Gallardon, 
which was again carried by assault, No small part of the 
territory lost earlier in the summer was thus recovered!2, 

Before the surrender of Dreux, Henry had received news 
that the dauphin with a great army was preparing for battle 
on the banks of the Loire not far from Beaugency!, He had 
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reviously summoned to his assistance part at least of the 
feudal host of Normandy; and on Aug. 8, with expressions of 
anger at the small response, he repeated the command for all 
the Dailiages save Evreux, Mantes and Gisors, which had 
perhaps obeyed better than the rest, being nearer the fighting. 
On the same date he called to his presence all Englishmen and 
all soldiers in the duchy save those belonging to garrisons}, 
while five days later the captains of thirty-eight Norman strong- 
holds received orders to send him what reinforcements they 
could®, The news about the dauphin was founded on fact. 
The dauphinist army which had besieged Chartres had been 
ordered to reassemble at Vendéme on Aug. 15, but at a council 
of war held at Blois and attended by Buchan, the two marshals, 
the viscount of Narbonne, Tanneguy du Chastel and other 
notable men, it had been resolved to call out the arriére-ban and 
raise contingents from the towns, The summons was dated 
Blois, Aug, s, the rendezvous was at Vendome on Aug. 24, 
and the objective of the army was to be the relief of Dreux. 
It is not clear what the dauphinist leaders resolved to do when 
they heard of the fall of Dreux, nor is it certain that there was 
any concentration of their troops near Beaugency; probably 
their army was spread out from that region to Venddme and 
beyond itt, Henry, however, eagerly set out for Beaugency*. 
Chateaudun was held by a dauphinist garrison, and Henry, 
who arrived before it on Sept. 1, passed on without attempting 
to capture it®, He went through La Ferté Villeneuil®, passed 
not far from Vend6me, and on Sept. 8 was at Messas*, about 
two miles north of Beaugency. Thence he moved on a mile 
or two to La Bruére, where he took up his quarters for some 

1 Hot Norm.9 Hen Vs m.26¢, The dae aslncorety given DIK Rg. 
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days!, Beaugency was carried by assault and the town 
plundered, but the English failed to take the castle?, They 
raided the surrounding country, and the earl of Suffolk, who 
presumably had come with the Norman teinforcements, 
crossed the Loire at St Dye with a strong force and reconnoitred 
the left bank to the vicinity of Blois, returning by the same ford 
despite the presence at St Dye of a superior force under 
‘Tanneguy du Chastel, who incurred much discredit by his 
refusal to attack? After some days Henry realised that it was 
vain to hope for a battle; provisions were beginning to fail, 
and disease had broken out in the army®, He moved up the 
river past Mcung-sur-Loire, and reached the outskirts of 
Orléans. Some of the suburbs were captured after a sharp 
fight, and the starving troops found great quantities of wine, 
which perhaps explains why Henry soon withdrew, after being 
much harassed by the people of the city®. There was now a 
terrible epidemic of dysentery in the army. Many English 
soldiers were to be found lying on the roads and in the fields, 
and maly erished at the hands of peasants who had taken to 
the woods?. There was nothing to be gained by remaining in 
the Loire valley, but Henry was not the man to retire tamely 
to Paris. There were still ways in which the enemy could be 
damaged and his own reputation enhanced®, Accordingly, 
the army struck eastward across Beauce and the Gétinais®. 
It seems to have advanced on a wide front, doubtless 
to increase the chances of securing food. The king himself 
went through Nemours to Montereau!®, Others marched 
by way of Montargis and Chateaurenard to Villencuve-sur- 
Yonnelt. Some, if we may accept the circumstantial account of 
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¥ Cotdeliers, 2985 Vita, 312; Monste. iv. 20 

4 Jurade, 604 99.3 Vita, 312} Cousinet, 183. 

* "Conoissans que lesditz advensaires ‘n'aroitnt voulonte de nous bailler journée,” 
Jurade, Gos. In point of fact the army at Yendéme had been broken up by Sept.’ 
(Ger the instructions to the dauphinist envoys to Castile in Diuimety 223). 

* Vita, 3135 Cousinot, 1843 Bouvier, 4413 St Denys, vi. 454 

* Cousinot, 1833 Bouvier, 4425 Vita, 3138q4 8 Denys, vi, a 
Chron. (Hello), 67. 

* Le Ferre i. 395 St Denys, vi. 4645 Juv. 566 j Bouvier, 441 

* “Pour nous emploier a faire plus grant esploit de guerre av bien de ce royaume, 
Torade, 605. 

"Tid. : 

4 Via, 314, Henry was probably at Nemours on Sept. 16 (D.K.R, alii. 417). 

8 Conlin 298 
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a late writer, got as far south as Auxerre and Clamecy?, 
Throughout the march from Orléans to the Yonne the army 
continued to suffer from hunger, which caused heavy losses®; 
but there was not much fighting, Bands of dauphinists 
shadowed the English; patrols and raiding parties came to 
blows now and then; and a few places were stormed or yielded 
but the only exploit that caught the attention of the chroniclers 
was the pursuit ofa band of French horsemen, and the capture 
of the castle of Rougemont, where they had taken refuge. 
Henry had the castle burned, the captain and the garrison 
hangéd, the fugitive horsemen drowned, and the food in the 
castle rationed among the hungry English}. 

No sooner had he reached the Yonne than the indefatigable 
king ordered siege to be laid to Villeneuve, The sequel was in 
characteristic contrast to the events of [Isle Adam's siege i in 
the previous February. Attacked on Sept. 22, the garrison 
showed little stomach for resistance, and surrendered on the 
27th, being permitted to depart with their goods’, 

On Sept. 28 Henry was at Joigny§, and there he seems to 
have stayed several days®. But there was little respite for his 
troops, who were soon marching north, some going down the 
‘Yonne to cross the Seine at Melun, others traversing the forest 
of Othe, passing through Bray, Nogent-sur-Seine, or Pont 
sur-Seine, and thence traversing Brie, where they received the 
surrender of several small places’. The objective of them all 
was Meaux. 

Henry's campaign of 1421 has generally been treated as a 
failure, if not as indicating a decline in his mental and moral 
qualities. [tis true thar he failed 10 brin ng the dauphinists to 
action, and that his losses by famine and sickness were very 


1 Teabisons, 366. 
3 Jorne ts t, 3id Mins. Iropan ta Deeg egy Botti Ch Bn 
Cheon. (Hello, 67. Rougemont isin the department of Loire, wome three miles uth 
cast of Pithiviers 
4 Jurade. 605 
mre uernbergve, 7 
tot. Norm. 9 Hen. V, m. 22d, 
“Money sas received by the keeper of the wardrobe for the expemesof the howebold 
at“Iagny” or “Tuga ‘on Oct. 2 (For. Acets, no. 69, Fro ard yo). This might be 
a careless writing of “Lagny” (¢f. p. 337), but itis very unlikely that Henry wat at 


ita, 3135 Tit. Liv. 92; Monte Iv. 703 Bourgeois, x57; Bouvier, 4425 


Lagny 80 son (cf. Longnon, 26). The “Vigny-sur-Yonne™ mentioned in. Norm, 
‘Choa, (Hellon, 67, as the place where Henry revied his army is probably 2 misuomer 
for Joi 
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heavy!, much greater than those suffered by the other side. 
Further, if gains and losses be balanced, he held no more of 
France at the end of September than he had done nine months 
before. Yet the events of the year afford striking testimony to 
Henry's military reputation. The successes of the dauphinists 
were all won in his absence or behind his back. His approach 
within fifty miles was enough to cause them to abandon a 
hitherto prosperous campaign on which they had set great 
hopes. He took Dreux unmolested from without; and later, 
with an army smaller than theirs®, he marched for many miles 
along the confines of territory that was solidly on their side, 
and they made it a boast that they had been un “five or 
six leagues of him’,"” It may have been good policy on their 
part to avoid battle, lay waste the country, and trust to hunger 
and bacteria, But public opinion judges military commanders 


1 There is general agreement on this (Vita, 3133Tit. Liv. 92; Wals ii 320; Le Favre, 
9; Bouvier, sr; St Denys, vi. $643 Jur. 568), The figures of the dauphinist writers, 
tho say that 3000 oF 4000 English perished, are doubtless too high. Henry's army was 
still powerful after its march. Such official Agures 2s we possess suggest that {rom its 
landing in France to the beginaing of the siege of Meaur, Hexry's newly-raised force 
lost 13co-r400 men. Eight capiainsy who musiered in’ all zst_men at Sandwich 
(Ekeh. Acets, 50/1), had only 157 on Oct. 23, when the siege of Meaux had been in 
Progress litle more than a fortnight (Ibid. so/:1; cf. Stowe MS. 440, f. 47 b)- Nine 
thers, who undertook to furnish 308 men {ibid.), had only 2:0 on the same date 
(Bech. Accts. 50/11) 

"The force which Henry recruited in England was evidently, with the exception 
oftwo or three retinucs, kept together through the summer (Stowe MS. 44, 47 begq.s 
Exch. Acets. 0/2, 16, 18). By Sept. + Henry had been joined by Exeter with a force 

later amounted to 311 men (Exch. Aerts. 50/11), but ae do not 
know sthence they came: possibly they were drawn from the Norman garrisans. There 
vere, besides, the feudal forces of Normandy. Asthey served grat, they do not figure 
in the accounts of the treasurer of war. Such men as came under the old feudal obliga 
tion would presumably go back home after forty days. Many landowners enfeofied 
bby Henry were, however, bound to maintain a permarent contingent if required, and 
nearly 1409 men might thus have been added to the English feld army, Bat how many 
‘trcops from Normandy actually took partin the operations in the Loire valley, we have 
‘no means of judging. Even allowing for the presence of a few Burgundians from the 
garrisons of Chartres and other places, one can hardly bring Hlenry’s army, when it 
Set out from Chartres, t0 a figure above 6coc. The cauphinists,on the other hand, had 
made a special effort to utilise to the full he man-poverof their territories, they had the 
Scatish contingent and Richard of Brivanys who was with them, had undertaken (0 
boring jooe men-at-arms aad soc archers (Beaucourty ia} j Blancharcy vis no. 1545). 
®* Le conte Boucquen,..Richart de Bretaigne, et nos autres chiefe et gens qui de 
Present coat en tres grant aembre et puisance, ont este par deux joura entra sur les 
‘champs a v. ou vi levee seulernent des diz ennarni..«" (eter of dauphin to Lyons, 
Reaucosrt, i 231), Much the same statement appeazt in the instructions printed by 
Daumety 223, where the dauphin, safe at Ambovs, declares that Henry is in retreat, 
‘whereas atthe time (Sept. 1) he wus in full march against the dispensing French army. 
CE. JavEnal’s statement, apparently written in perfect gravity: "*D'un vaillant courage 
il be dauphin) sen vine a Vendovne, distant de Josze a quae Heves de wa entcii 
qui n’estoit pas grande distance" (566). 
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by their feats of arms, and there can be no doubt that Henry's 
doings in the summer of 1421 confirmed men in their opinion 
of his skill and prowcss and carried on the work, so well begun 
by Salisbury, of restoring the moral ascendancy of the English 
forces, somewhat impaired by Baugé. 

Nor were Henry's successes wholly in the sphere of im- 
ponderables. At the beginning of 1421 the dauphinists were 
in an aggressive moed, and their offensive was the most for- 
midable that Henry had ever had to face. He had completely 
broken it. In August and September they were everywhere on 
the defensive and had lost almost everything they had gained 
carlier in the year. 

Could Henry have been reasonably expected to achieve 
more? He seems to have obeyed the first principle of strategy 
and to have made the destruction of his enemies’ forces his 
prime object. As they wished to avoid battle, it is hard to see 
how he could have forced an action without exposing himself 
to unwarrantable danger. Perhaps he should have landed in 
Normandy; yet the overthrow of Harcourt was imperative, and 
in any case the dauphinist army in Perche would have had 
ample warning of his approach. On the other hand, he can 
hardly be blamed for turning his back on Harcourt when he 
heard of the danger of Chartres. Nor should he be condemned 
for stopping to besiege Dreux. The dauphin was resolved not to 
fight just then, or he would not have retreated so fast or so far; 
and Dreux in enemy possession was a menace to southern 
Normandy and a nuisance to Paris. As soon as the dauphinists 
seemed to have recovered a combative spirit, Henry marched 
against them without troubling to besiege hostile places in his 
path. And when once more his hopes of battle were disap- 
pointed, he immediately struck at them as hard as he could, 
cleared the line of the Yonne in order to restore safe com- 
munication between Paris and Dijon, and then swiftly trans- 
ferred his army to Meaux, the most valuable possession of the 
dauphinists in northern France, The position in France when 
he returned in June, 1421, offered the most difficult problem in 
strategy that he was ever required to solve, and it has never been 
shown how he could have dealt with it more prudently. It may 
indeed be argued that Henry’s military talents never appeared to 
better advantage than in this summer. The Agincourt campaign 
was foolhardy; the conquest of Normandy called for energy, 
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patience, and careful attention to detail, but made little demand 
on generalship. In 1421, however, Henry displayed a re- 
sourceful opportunism and a quickness and coolness of judg- 
ment which entitle him to rank as one of the greatest military 
leaders of the Middle Ages, There was at all events no sign in 
his behaviour of that ungovernable ferocity which, according 
to Scottish writers!, he habitually exhibited after Baugé; in 
fact there seems at this time to have been no indication of any 
decline in his mental or physical powers, 

That few Burgundian troops served under Henry in 1421 
was due not to any disloyalty on the part of Duke Philip, but 
to his preoccupation with a campaign of his own in Picardy. 
At Mantes it had been agreed between him and Henry that 
he should return thither to crush Harcourt®. But on his way 
back alarming news reached him, While he was hastening to 
join Henry, two well-known dauphinist captains, Guy de Nesle, 
lord of Oifémont, and Poton de Saintrailles, with a strong force 
of mounted men, had entered Vimeu from the south, crossed 
the Somme at Blanchetaque, and, uniting with Harcourt, taken 
St Riquicr—a success which was followed by the recovery for 
the dauphin of the castle of La Ferté, the capture of other strong 
places3, and several attacks on Abbeville, which they tried to 
set on fire with flaming darts. It was a well-timed stroke; in fact, 
the dauphinist movements just at this time were most adroitly 
executed, whether they all belonged to a concerted scheme or 
not. 

The duke, recognising that the troops with him would not 
suffice for his augmented task, summoned reinforcements from 
all parts of his territories. Arriving at Amiens, he asked for 
provisions and men, a request granted both there and by most 
‘of his own towns', He had victuals brought to Abbeville, 
fearing lest want of food should impair the loyalty of the 
inhabitants’, At the end of July, after recovering Pont Remy 
‘on the Somme, with one or two smaller places, he laid siege to 


+ Seotichron, (Hetetie),iv. 12473 Lib, Pluscard. i. 367. His treatment of the garrison 
of Rougemont was indeed bruial, but there was probably some special reason, good or 
bad, for it, sinee a few days later the defenders of Villeneave were dealt with leniently. 
'Mopste. iv. 48; Cerdeliers, 298. 
3 Monstr. iv. 483q.5 Feniny 1575 Raoulet, 1773 Champion, Guill. de Hlary, 
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St Riquier'. He now had with him an English force from 
Calais consisting of archers and officered by old gentlemen?, 
Nevertheless the siege did not prosper, though great stores of 
material were collected for the construction of siege-works, and 
the duke had a strong force of artillery?, The investment of the 
town was not thorough, and the defenders made many vigorous 
sorties, in which on the whole they gave more than they got®. 
Meanwhile Harcourt had called for relief to the dauphinist 
captains in the Beauvaisis, Thiérache, Valois, Brie, and Cham- 
pagne, and a force of some 2000 men mustered around 
Compiégne and Soissons under some very famous leaders, in- 
cluding Louis de Nesle, brother of the lord of Offémont, Gilles 
and Louis de Gamaches, Poton de Saintrailles, who had 
evidently been sent to collect help, La Hire, Pierron de Luppé, 
and Jean Raoulet®. On Aug. 29 Duke Philip heard that this 
force was advancing through Vimeu towards the Somme, with 
the object of joining Harcourt. He despatched a reconnoitring 
party across the river at Abbeville, and under cover of night 
broke up the siege of St Riquier® and went to Abbeville himself 
with his whole army. Early next morning he was informed that 
the dauphinists, notwithstanding the loss bya singular accident 
of the valuable services of La Hire’, were making for the ford 
of Klanchetaque, on the east side of which Harcourt would be 
awaiting them. The duke and his cavalry immediately set forth 
to intercept them. The two forces soon came in sight of each 
other, but the dauphinists won the race to the ford. The tide 
was in, however, and none could cross save Poton de Saintrailles 
and three others, who swam over. The rest turned to fight their 
pursuers, while Harcourt, who was on the farther bank with 
some of his men from Le Crotoy and part of the St Riquier 
garrison, made no attempt to join them, but went back to his 
headquarters. The fight that followed, known as the battle of 
Mons-en-Vimeu, was a hard-fought combat, waged mainly 

1 Monste. iv. 51 99.5 Durand, vi. 92. 

1 “'Tiaus archiers et anciens gentiiz hommes qui les conduisoieat," Cordeliers, 299 
‘The English contingent however left during August on the ground that the duke now: 
had enough men without them (ibid. 300). 

* La Picardie, ii. 149 509 

4 Moat. iv. $4.9. Raoulet, 178. 

* Monat. iv. 36} Raoulet, 178; Cordeliers, 300; Le Faves, ii. 405 G. de Roye 
1 a Peni i 3 
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1 He was sleeping in x house in a village, when a chimney collapsed, fell on. his 
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between cavalry, in which neither side displayed much tactical 
skill, The dauphinists charged through the Burgundian centre, 
most of which fied in panic, crossing the Somme at Picquigny 
and spreading far and wide the news that the duke was de- 
feated and slain, Part of the duke’s centre nevertheless stood 
by him, and the two wings came to his aid. There was 2 hot 
fight, in which, es the Burgundian writers affirm with suspicious 
emphasis, the duke performed great feats of valour, Eventually 
the dauphinists gave way, and were pursued for some distance. 
Those who had been chasing the fugitives of the Burgundian 
centre presently began to return, They were, however, unable 
to reverse the fortune of the day, though after the fighting was 
over Jean Raoulet and Pierron de Luppé occupied the battle- 
field with a body of horse, collected the wounded, and took 
them to St Valéry-sur-Somme, an achievement which was 
apparently regarded by Raoulet as justifying his description of 
the fight as a dauphinist victory}. 

The numbers engaged in the battle were not large. No 
writer of authority estimates the dauphinist force at more than 
1600 men-at-arms, while it was probably much smaller?. The 
Burgundian cavalry in the battle—few archers can have beca 
present—seems to have numbered about 1ooo men*, The 
dauphinist losses were heavy, and many of their notable men 
fell into the hands of the enemy, among these being Louis de 
Nesle, Gilles and Louis de Gamaches, and the ubiquitous 
Poton de Saintrailles, who must somehow have recrossed the 
Somme‘, 

“The dauphinists had so far achieved their purpose that Duke 
Philip did not attempt to renew the siege of St Riquier. He 
had of course sustained loss in the battle, while his enemies had 
been strengthened by the junction of Raoulet and Pierron de 


1 ‘This account of the battle is based mainly on the narratives in Most. iv. $9 199.2 
and Raoulet, 179399,» some details being derived from Le Ferre, ji 4c sai 
Cordeliers, 300.399. Raoulet, who commanded the dauphinist “'batte™ (Bouvi 
speaks very well of himself, but the Cordeliers Chron. (303) also mentions his prowess 
‘pecially. That the dete was Aug. 30 is confirmed by La Prarie it $2. 

Le Févre, ii. gt, says they had upwards of 1500 lances, by which he presumably 
‘means individual men-at-arms. The Cordeliers Chron. (300), whose author seeras (0 
have been well informed about these operations, gives them only 860 men-at-arms. As 
hetween two Burgundian estimates, the lower is to be preferred. Monsteelet’s figures 

620 men-at-arms and 305 of 409 archers (iv. 68), but as he says that 400 were 

ka as if he had somewhere misread his authority (iv. 63)- 
he Figure of the Cordeliers Chron. (301). 
£04 Cordeliers, 304; La Picardie, ii, 
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Luppé with Harcourt!. The duke in fact disbanded his army 
and returned to the Netherlands®. But he had in his valuable 
prisoners a surer means of gaining his end than force of arms. 
Eager to recover their freedom, they promoted a proposal of the 
duke’s that they should be released in return for the surrender 
of the captured Burgundians and of St Riquier itself. After 
lengthy negotiations the suggested arrangement was accepted 
by the lord of Offémont, who yielded the place in November 
and withdrew with his men to the region of Compiggne®. 

The battle of Mons-en-Vimeu made a considerable stir. 
Paris heard of it on Sept. 1, and apparently doubted whether 
it was a victory or not, for it was made the occasion of pro- 
cessions for the safety and prosperity of the realm, In England 
it seems to have been regarded as rather a bad business, if we 
may judge from the eonhised Teco given by Walsingham’, 
At Bruges it was believed that the duke, though victorious, 
had suffered great losses, and that he was willing to negotiate 
for peace or a long truce®. By Sept. 9 a minstrel had made 2 
song about the fight, which he sang to the duke at Boulogne’. 
In the neighbourhood where the battle took place, it had the 
effect of inducing the dauphinist garrison of Douvrier castle to 
surrender to the Burgundians who were besieging it’. 

Harcourt of course remained at Le Crotoy, and was destined 
to give much further trouble, But his importance was on the 
decline and henceforth was merely local. Had the duke of 
Burgundy been defeated, the dauphinists would have established 
their power over a solid wedge of territory extending from 
Champagne to Le Crotoy, and would have severed direct com- 
munication between Paris and the Netherlands. That danger, 
at any rate, had been removed. 


4 Raoult, str; Monat liens araaeee 
2 He was at Boulagne on Sept. 9 and St Omer next day (La Picarcies iii. 15439). 
2 Le Favre ii, 4389.4, Monstr, iv, 723 Cordeliers, 30 The arrangement was 

expensive for the duke, who had to buy valuable prisoners from his caprains before it 

‘could be carried our. He gave Joho of Luxemburg 2000 francs for Louis de Nesle 
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CHAPTER LXXI 
MEAUX 


Ir was high time that something was done to check the 
activity of the dauphinists in Meaux. In the previous 
December, according to a dauphinist writer, the Parisians had 
begged Henry to stop their ravaging and burning in the 
adjacent country, but he had told them that such things were 
the usage of war and that war without fire was like sausages 
without mustard, and they had to content themselves with a 
promise that some day the place should be besieged!, ‘The 
depredations of the garrison had naturally continued, and it 
was now advisable to humour the Parisians, who were in a 
critical temper2. Accordingly, as we have seen, troops were 
sent northward after the fall of Villcncuve-sur-Yonne, with 
orders to concentrate at Lagny-sur-Marne®, Meanwhile the 
duke of Exeter was despatched in advance to Meaux, under 
instructions to seize the suburbs before the garrison could burn 
them. He arrived just in time; and the French, offering re- 
sistance, were driven into the town by the English archers4. 
‘The main English force soon followed and invested the place’, 
but Henry, who was at Lagny by Oct. 12%, stayed there for 
a fortnight, superintending the construction of the siege- 
engincs?. 

Henry was faced with a task of great difficulty, The town 
of Menux had originally straddled the neck of a pear-shaped 
peninsula formed by the river Marne. The Romans, however, 
had cut a channel through the isthmus just to the south of the 
town and had thus diverted the river, though the old bed still 


not good. 


365/33; Monstr. iv. 7o. 

* Jurade, 6os5 Monte, iv. 715 Cordeliers, 3055 
5 Monstr, iv. 71) says that the investment was compl 

ath itwas possible for civilians to travel from Meaux to Paris (Lonj 
© Ondendances, xi. 132. 
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7 Mons. ix. 71; Cordeliers, 305 Rym. x, 1555 For. Accts. 59, F. About this 
fime, Crécy, further up the Marae, together with several strongholds in Brie and the 
Lie-de-Frante, eurtendered (Jurade, 605). 
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eda little water under normal conditions and sometimes 
filled to overflowing in winter. Opposite the town, on the south 
or left bank of the main stream, lay a fortified suburb, called 
the Market, which had come into existence during the Norse 
invasions of the tenth century. On three sides it was protected. 
by the Marne, which here had a very rapid current; to the 
south a canal had been dug from one reach of the river to 
another, so that the Market stood on an island. Both town and 
Market were strongly protected by walls and ditches, 

The garrison, according to Burgundian writers, numbered 
1000 fighting men®. Louis Gast, bail/i of Meaux, was in the 
town®, but the military commander was Guichard de Chissay4, 
who had under him some famous warriors, notably Pierron de 
Luppé and the Bastard of Vaurus, a most ferocious ruffians, 
Some of the leaders doubtless knew that they had little mercy 
to expect from Henry, and they evidently inspired the whole 
garrison with a spirit of desperate resolution, 

As an example of scientific siege warfare, the leaguer of 
Meaux was probably Henry's masterpiece. Only the sieges of 
Rouen and Melun can be compared to it; and at Rouen he had 
relied mainly on hunger, while at Melun the stubbornness of 
the resistance seems to have surprised him, and his operations 
lacked system. At Meaux, however, he pressed the siege from 
the first with great vigour and according toa preconceived plan. 
‘The duke of Exeter was stationed between the north wall of 
the town and the original river bed, close to the abbey of St 
Faro, which he had saved from being burned by the garrison. 
‘The earl of March lay on the east, while a force of picked knights 
was posted on the west®, both of these divisions occupying 
ground beyond the old course of the river. To the south of the 
Market, and therefore separated from the rest of the army by 
the main stream of the Marne, lay the earl of Warwick. The 


Caro, isoite de Menu 1 sau 6, 10 10 106 113.394 Vita 3458 Tit Liv. ga 
By far the best account of the siege isin the Vita Hensici. The Burguadian writers 
supply valuable information, but the dauphinists are untrustworthy and meagee, 

4S Monstr. fv. 913 LeFevre, li. 45 

# Rym. x. 212; Bourgeois, 173; Juv. g625 St Denys, vi. 452; Vita, 528; Tit, Liv.g3. 

# Devon, 3753 For. Accts. 6, E vey St Denys, vl 4503 Juv. 562 

© Viiay $150 3285 Tit. Liv. 923 Monste. iv. 71; Le Féviey ii. 2453 Peniny 172) 
Cortelicry, 305) Bouvier, 44ry Juv. 362) Norm. Chron, (Hellu)y 685 Abrégé det 
Grandes Chroaiques, in J. Chartier (Vallet de Viriville), ile 249, OF theee authoritien, 
the English all the Burgundiane except Le Flvre, and Bouvier among the das phivise 
erroneously style the Bastard captain of the guovivon, Evidently he had very great 
influence on the defenders. © Viea, 316 
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English lines were fortified with palisades and ditches!, and a 
bridge of boats was thrown across the river to furnish easy 
communication between Warwick's men and the rest of the 
besieging force?. The king established markets where the 
troops could buy provisions and other commodities*. The siege- 
engines, which seem to have been specially numerous and 
formidable, were speedily set up on their emplacements and 
began a vigorous bombardment. On leaving Lagny in the 
latter half of October, Henry himsclf at first lodged in the 
castle of Rutel, within a mile of the town’, At the beginning 
of December his headquarters were the abbey of St Faro, and 
there he remained for the next three months®, 

How many men Henry had with him when the siege began 
cannot be precisely estimated. The accounts, warrants, and 
receipts of William Philip show that nearly all the captains that 
contributed to the force raised by Henry in England remained 
with him before Meaux, at least fora time. They also show that 
yery few other English commanders can have taken part in the 
siege. We know that in the last days of the year there were 
1700 fighting men in Henry's Fe before the town, and with 
the labour corps and household staff the total reaches nearly 
19007, Philip's records tell us too that seventeen retinues 
which were engaged in the siege at the end of October lost 
approximately sixteen per cent. of their strength in the next 
two months®, and there is reason to believe that one or two 
important contingents, present when the siege started, re- 
mained but a short time®, All things considered, it is probable 
that Henry began the siege with about 2500 Englishmen. 
There seem to have been few French troops concerned. Arthur 
of Richemont brought a Breton contingent, but it cannot have 

 Monstr Via, 316. 

2 Ibid. 317. 

* Tid. Brot, ii, 428; Monstr. ir. 71; Le Févry, ii. 45. Le Pévre speaks with 
great admiration of Henry's conduct ofthe siege—" belle chow estuit2 Veoir som siege.” 

8 Jarade, 60s; Vita, 315; Cal. Pat. 1416-22) p. 404; For. Accs. 9, F) Chane. 
Warr, Ser. 1, 1365/27, 649/11 38, Whenceit appears that Henry was sll there on Nov. 25, 
‘The remains of the castle are now a farm. 

"For. Accts 69, F; Chane. Warr. Ser.) 1365/34 354 Rye. x: 1618 ty 186) 188) 
1966 1945 DAKLR. alt. 4371 4393 Bréquignyy 19); Ordoanmnces, x. 1544 Goteteoy, 
Annotations, 798. Repairs were carried out at St Faro in November or December 
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been large, and, as we shall see, was soon sent elsewhere!. 
French labourers were employed’, and a contingent under a 
Savoyard captain took part in the final assault on the town’, 
But the chroniclers write as though the siege had been can- 
ducted almost exclusively by English troops; indeed, the Bur- 
gundians seem anxious to make it clear that their duke and his 
principal captains had nothing to do with it‘. 

The king directed the operations with his usual unremitting 
vigilance. The town was assailed with increasing vigour as the 
garrison refused his offers of favourable terms®, The artillery— 
"gounnys, trepgettis, and engenys’’—battered the walls; under 
cover of a “sow” men filled the ditches with carth, mincs 
threatened the defences from beneath®. The garrison, however, 
were equal to all emergencies. They mended their broken walls, 
cleared their choked ditches, and dug counter-mines. Their 
watchfulness foiled all attempts at surprise”, Their sorties, 
though always repulsed, were frequent and vigorous, and their 
artillery was very destructive. Their resistance was supple- 
mented by the weather, which in December became very cold 
and wet. The river filled its old bed, flooded a great tract of 
country, isolated each of the four divisions of the besieging 
army, and compelled Henry to evacuate his siege lines for a 
fortnight and make new ones farther from the town®, The 
defenders seized the opportunity to make sorties in boats, 
which the English wholly lacked, and inflicted much loss with 
bur few cnukiel to themselves. The flood of course added to 
the difficulty of bringing supplics, and when it subsided the 
dauphin’s horsemen beset the roads, striving to intercept the 
provision convoys—an annoyance difficult to counter, since the 
English had been constrained to send their horses away. Henry 
had bread made for distribution among the troops, and daily 
gave food at his headquarters to about 1000 persons!®, Nevers 
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theless there was much suffering}; desertions were numerous?; 
even the officers sometimes lost heart, and there were heard 
mutterings that the English people had consented to the con- 
quest of Normandy, but had never bargained for an attempt to 
conquer all France’. It is probable that in the cight weeks 
before Christmas Henry lost, in dead, missing, and disabled, 
about sixteen per cent. of his troops, But his zeal for discipline 
remained as strong as ever, and a foreign soldier who stole a 
pyx from St Faro’s abbey was tried, convicted, and hanged®, 
Had the dauphin and his advisers, who spent most of the 
winter at Bourges®, despatched a strong force to the relief of 
Meaux, it would have had an excellent chance of success. There 
was, as usual, much parade of what the dauphin was going to 
do. On Nov. 26, in an announcement that he was about to 
mortgage or alienate some of his domain, he declared that he 
meant to assemble the greatest army that he could raise, both 
from France and from allied states, and to devote the greater 
part of his resources to fighting the English’. Jean Juvénal 
dutifully asserts that he did everything possible to relieve 
Meauxt, But he was at this very time living most extravagantly, 
and his court was apparently much more interested in the pre- 
parations for his marriage than in the perils of the Meaux 
garrison?. Bands of dauphinist cavalry, often attacking Henry's 
communications, sometimes ventured to approach his sicge 
lines in some force; but they were always driven off with little 
troublel0_ Such serious operations as the dauphinists undertook 
during the siege cake regions remote from Meaux, and if 
they were despued with the object of drawing Henry away, 
they quite failed of their purpose. On Oct. 25, the Burgundian 
captain of Cosne reported that he had been warned of the advance 
on Gien of the viscount of Narbonne with a strong force, which 
had as its object a raid on the Nivernais and an attack on La 
Charité-sur-Loirel!, Nothing more is known of this enterprise, 
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and, as the warning came from a dauphinist, it may have been 
a fabrication designed to divert attcntion from western Nor- 
mandy, where soon afterwards an important stroke really was 
attempted. 

During the summer, the diplomatic relations between 
England and Brittany had remained ambiguous!. On the one 
hand, the duke’s brother Richard was serving in the dauphinist 
army with a large force of Breton troops throughout the cam- 

aign?, On the other hand, his other brother, Arthur of 
Richemont, while visiting the duchy in the interests of 
England, recruited the contingent which he afterwards took 
to aid Henry at Meaux. One gets the impression that the 
duke was uncertain whether Henry or the dauphin was the 
more likely to win, while his subjects supported either or 
neither side as they pleased. The situation gave the dauphinists 
a chance of organising an attack on Normandy across the Breton 
border, and such an enterprise was being planned in the second 
half of September, the direction of it being entrusted to Jean 
d’Harcourt, count of Aumale, the dauphin’s lieutenant- 
general in Normandy and captain of the garrison at Mont- 
St-Michel*, Early in October Richard of Britany and Amaury 
de Severac, one of the dauphin’s marshals, invaded Lower 
Normandy, and at the beginning of November a force of 
Bretons and dauphinist troops from the south captured 
Avranches by a surprise attack®. Their leader was Olivier de 
Mauny’, lord of Thiéville, Jean d'Harcourt's lieutenant at 
Mont-St-Michel, who had probably sworn allegiance to Henry 
in 14198. The English took prompt counter-measures. The 
authorities in England seized all Breton ships in the ports from 
Bristol to Seaford®, and on Nov. g the Norman Council 
ordered all capable of bearing arms in Normandy and the 
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conquered territory, save those required for garrison duty, to 
hasten to St Lé to serve under the duke of Gloucester? against 
the invaders. As in the previous April, precautions were taken 
to prevent a rising of the Normans, and efforts made to check 
abuses?. Henry detached troops from the army at Meaux, 
including the Breton contingent, but if the invaders hoped to 
attract him to Normandy in person, they were disappointed? 
In December Avranches was recaptured’, and about the same 
time the earl of Suffolk, who was in command on the Breton 
frontier of the duchy®, with Lord Scales and John Ashton, the 
capable dailii of the Cotentin, encountered a force under Olivier 
de Mauny at Parc L’Evéque, not far from Mont-St-Michel, 
and after a hard fight defeated it with great loss®. Among the 
prisoners was Mauny himself. Henry had him taken to Meaux, 
where he rebuked him for his breach of faith, but instead of 

wutting him to death, sent him in the following summer to the 

‘ower of London, where he died soon after his arrival ‘for 
very shame and mere Malyncoly”?. Despite Suffolk’s victory, 
however, Normandy was again invaded early in January, and 
the feudal forces of all the bat/liages save Caux and Mantes were 
called upon to take the field under Salisbury®. Presumably the 
French withdrew without a battle, 

After Christmas no striking incident marked the progress of 
the siege of Meaux till, towards the end of January, Henry had 
as his guest the duke of Burgundy. Philip was anxious to visit 
the duchy and county of Burgundy, where he had not been 
since his father’s murder, and a large force had been sent thence 
to Flanders to escort him®, After spending Christmas at Arras, 
the duke set out for Paris, which he reached on Jan. §, 14222% 
His troops, who had behaved badly in Artois and Picardylt, 
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pillaged the surrounding villages, leaving only what was too 
hot or too heavy to carry off. The complaints of the peasants 
to the Burguadein leaders were received with jeers. Even in 
Paris itself, though he was given a ceremonious welcome, the 
duke was not liked. The issue of some new coins of small value, 
which were unpopular, was attributed—quite wrongly—to his 
influence, and men began to contrast the sacrifices they had 
made for the Burgundian cause with the disregard for the 
interests of Paris which he and his father were thought to have 
shown. His manner of life, too, caused scandal. He was con- 
sidered to have all Duke John’s faults. For his father's death 
he seemed to care nothing; he was entirely under the influence 
of certain young knights, and led just such a damnable life as 
the duke of Orléans and other lords who had come to a shame- 
ful end. It is worth remembering that these strictures come 
from a writer who is often described as a fanatical Burgundian 
It is also noteworthy that he never offers any personal censure 
of Henry V. 

While at Paris the duke visited Charles VI, who was with 
his queen at Bois de Vincennes?, On Jan. 16 he left Paris 
for Meaux, accompanied by Jean le Clerc, chancellor of France, 
Louis of Luxemburg, bishop of Thérouanne, a governor-general 
of finance, and Pierre Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais!. He 
stayed befare Meaua tll the 4rd and had lengthy conversitions 
with HenryS, Charles VI was probably at St Faro during his 
stay®, but it is not known whether he was permitted to be 
present at the discussion of the affairs of his kingdom by his 
two sons-in-law. While the duke was before Meaux, he ar- 
ranged the marriage of his sister Marguerite and Arthur of 
Richernont, who was still there’, but the main topic discussed 
was the possibility of coming to some agreement with the 
dauphinists®, The relations of Henry and the duke seem to have 
been harmonious, but it was ominous that the prince of Orange, 
who had led the duke's escort from Burgundy, refused to go 
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to Meaux and went with many other lords to Troyes, where 
they awaited their master. Their motive, it was commonly 
believed—probably with truth—was to avoid taking the oath 
to observe the treaty of Troyes?, 

Having concluded his business with Henry, theduke went back 
to Paris, whence on Feb. 6 he set out on his journey to Dijon’, 
calling again at Meaux on the way?. His subsequent doings 
will be described later. Soon afterwards, Henry was visited by 
John of Luxemburg, one of the most famous and zealous of the 
Burgundian captains. His business was private. His brother 
Peter, count of Conversen, was a prisoner in the hands of 
Pierron de Luppé, and, thanks to Henry's mediation, he was 
able to secure his release in return for a heavy ransom. ‘The 
count was so grateful that he remained with Henry and 
rendered useful service during the remainder of the siege. 
John of Luxemburg went back to Picardy, of which he was 
captain-general!, 

Meanwhile, there was no marked change in the situation at 
Mcaux. Conditions in the English lines scem tohave improved, 
though desertions were still taking place®, Supplies for the 
king’s household were sent out from England*, munitions of 
war continued to be ordered’, and Henry’s labour corps was 
reinforced®. Casualties became much fewer, and from the end 
of December to the end of March averaged only 4:3 per cent. 
a month, ot little more than half the proportion shown by the 
records of the autumn. Even if we assume that aggressive 
operations languished during the three months in question®®, 
the losses are still astonishingly light, and it looks as if the 
English army, however much it may have grumbled, was cared 
for fairly well. It must be remembered that it contained a great 
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many raw troops, who were having their first experience of 
winter warfare. 

Despite the valour of the garrison of Meaux, their surrender 
was of course inevitable unless the dauphin could relieve them 
before their food ran out. None heard their appeals, however, 
but the lord of Offémont, whom they had repeatedly asked to 
come and command them. On March g he tried to enter the 
town with some forty picked men. Though the success of the 
undertaking could hardly have made much difference to the 
general situation, it seems to have been cleverly planned. 

nder cover of night Offémont and his men stole through the 
English lines to the north of the town, killing one or two 
sentries whom they encountered. They reached the walls un- 
detected at a place where they had been partly destroyed by the 
English siege-enj pines There they found ladders which the 
besieged, warned of their intentions, had let down, draping 
them with bed-clothes, so that the English guard, going their 
rounds, would not notice them against the white stone of the 
wall. Many of the band mounted successfully, but Offémont 
somehow fell into a ditch!, He was in full armour, and the 
ditch was so deep that he could not reach the spears which his 
men thrust down for him to grasp. The noise which the mishap 
caused attracted some of the English sentries, who raised the 
alarm and after a sharp fight, Offémont, badly wounded in the 
face, was captured with a few of his followers, and led before 
Henry, who was immensely pleased at the issue of the episode?. 

The failure of Offémont’s enterprise greatly disheartened 
the garrison. They knew that most of the townsfolk were 
willing to admit the English and that a mine which Henry had 
dug was almost ready3, In the morning therefore they began 
to move provisions and other goods into the Market4, intending, 
it was believed, to set the town on fire and kill all those who 
‘were not privy to their design®. In their haste they left the 
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walls unguarded, and one of the burghers mounted the ram- 
parts, shouted to the English what was happening, and urged 
them to attack boldly, They raised a ladder for him to descend, 
and he was taken before Henry, to whom he emphatically 
repeated his story. Meanwhile, the men of a Savoyard captain, 
stationed at another part of the wall, had observed what was 
happening in Meaux, and made a sudden assault by escalade!. 
By Henry's orders the attack was soon taken up on all sides; 
little resistance was encountered; the fighting men took refuge 
in the Market and the townsfolk in the churches. Henry, how- 
ever, had it cried through the streets that all should go to their 
houses and pursue their ordinary avocations. He and many of 
histies (coke ‘up their quarters in the town?. 

Spring was now at hand, and it was very desirable to free 
the English army for other operations, The siege of the Market 
was accordingly pressed with great energy. The place was 
exceedingly strong, and Henry relied mainly on his artillery 
in his efforts to reduce it. At the end of the long bridge from 
the town to the Market, he placed many engines, which main- 
tained an incessant bombardment of stones. Part of the bri 
could be raised; but Henry devised a great structure of wood, 
which was dragged on wheels to the bridge from outside the 
town, and a platform projecting from this spanned the gulf. 
‘After bitter fighting the greater part of the bridge passed into 
the hands of the besiegers, who seized the mills built on and 
under it, thereby diminishing the food-supply of the defenders 
and securing some shelter from their incessant missiles*. The 
English also got possession of an adjacent island, where they 
mounted a great force of artillery, which soon did much damage 
to the walls of the Market. 

Towards the south, the earl of Warwick somehow got 2 
“‘sow’’ on to the land between the canal and the wall of the 
Market, which here rose to a broad parapet or terrace, at the 
back of which was a second wall, an attack being thus faced 
by a double line of defenders’. The earl nevertheless captured. 
an outwork close to the wall, whence he directed a very 
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destructive rain of missiles. Onthe west, where Walter Hunger- 
ford was in command, the Market was farther from the main- 
land. But here, by means of boats and wooden bridges, men 
crossed and set up wooden shelters near the walls, from which 
they harassed the besieged with attack and bombardment. In 
this quarter the defenders made counter-attacks of special 
fierceness, even making breaches in their own walls to gain 
readier access to the English!, At least one of their sorties, 
here or elsewhere, was disastrous for the English, to Henry's 
great chagrin®; but the grip of the besiegers could not be shaken 
off, and soon the French were glad to close up the breaches 
again. At length the attackers pushed a shelter close to the 
walls and began a mine, 

‘Throughout the siege of the Market the English losses were 
heavy, and the earl of Worcester and Lord Clifford were killed 
by projectiles’, At Easter’, out of reverence for the season, 
Henry granted the defenders a truce of some days; but after- 
wards fighting was recumed more fiercely than ever. In several 
places the walls were now breached, and on Hungerford’s side 
the defenders all slept on or close by the walls in the open’. 
‘A summons to surrender, with the offer of good terms, being 
again disregarded, Henry ordered a general assault. It was 
made with great violence, and the French were pressed hard; 
but they fought with desperate valour, and after seven or eight 
hours the English were driven out of the defences®. 

The untiring Henry now resolved to attack the eastern 
end of the Market, hitherto immune by reason of the fierce 
current at that side. He lashed together two large boats, set 
on them a platform of great beams, reared on each boat two 
high masts, and in the space thus formed, with the masts as 
corner-posts and the platform as foundation, he built a lofty 
wooden tower with two “‘chambers” or storeys. The upper one 
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rose higher than the loftiest tower of the fortifications, close 
to which the erection was to be manceuvred, so that a bridge 
might be let down on to the ramparts. The value of the 
structure is said to have been proved by experiment made after- 
wardst, but towards the end of April, before it could be used, 
the defenders, worn out and despairing of relief, asked to be 
allowed to treat?. Henry was in a truculent mood, for not only 
had the siege cost him many men and seven months of precious 
time, but he deeply resented the insulting behaviour of the 
garrison throughout its course. He seems to have been specially 
annoyed with a man who blew a horn, though how the instru- 
ment’s notes gave offence is not explained?, More intelligible, 
though still childish, was his vindictiveness towards others of 
the garrison who took an ass on to the ramparts and beat it till 
it brayed, calling out to the English that they ought to come 
and rescue their king®, Possibly his anger was partly due to 
a suspicion that his own troops, whose morale seems to have 
been none too good, rather relished the gibe at their higher 
command. He was consequently at first indisposed to hsten 
to overtures; but on second thoughts concluded that it was wise 
to negotiate’, He therefore commissioned Exeter, Warwick, 
the count of Conversen, and Walter Hungerford to discuss 
terms of surrender with deputies of the garrison. The negotia- 
tions lasted several days’, but on May 2 an agreement was 
signed, 

‘The Market was to be surrendered on May to. In the mean- 
Siti; all hostilities were to <casc, and tio ont should ent? or 
leave it without licence. An inventory of the provisions and 
horses in the Market was to be given to Henry; munitions of 
war, valuable goods, and the moveable possessions of churches 
and religious houses were to be collected in assigned places, 
ecclesiastical property (it was implied) being destined for 
restitution, All prisoners in the hands of the garrison or any 
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member of it were to be freely released. The defenders them- 
selves should remain prisoners. In general, their lives were to 
be spared, but to this undertaking there were a number of 
exceptions. Twelve of the most conspicuous leaders, among 
them being Louis Gast, Guichard de Chissay, Pierron de 
Luppé, Jean de Rouvres, the Bastard of Vaurus, and his cousin 
Denis’, ‘were to be at the mercy of Charles VI and Henry. 
Of these, Louis Gast, Jean de Rouvres, the Bastard, and his 
cousin were to “‘be putte to her Dome, and Dome and Justice 
shall be done and ministred tothem."* Several others, including 
Guichard de Chissay, Pierron de Luppé and Philippe de 
Gamaches, were to purchase their lives by the surrender of all 
towns or strongholds under the command of them or persons 
connected with them. The offensive horn-blower, the gunners®, 
all in any way concerned in the murder of Duke John of 
Burgundy,all Englishmen, [rishmen,and Scots in the garrison, 
together with any of the defenders who had previously sworn 
to the treaty of Troyes, were likewise to be dealt with at the 
discretion of the two kings, in fact, that is to say, of Henry. 
‘A hundred persons of the garrison were to swear to the agree- 
ment, and twenty-four—among them several of those specified 
above—were at once to be handed over?, 

The terms of the capitulation were duly executed, and on 
Mny ro the Market passed into the possession of the English, 
Henry made a ceremonious entry and stayed in the Market 
for some days*. The booty taken was probably considerable, 
for much property had been brought to Mesux from the sur- 
rounding country, The king arranged its distribution, keeping 
munitions of war and valuables for himself, and giving to the 

* Bourgeois, eyo. Monsuelet (v. 9f) and Fenia (175) say that he was the Baxard’s 
brother, but the Bourgeois was evideily well informed abous the family, 

© Gregory, ig. The textin Ryrrer (%: 213) has" governers.” Either reading: makes 
see bat Gregory's vrbn upp by panage in the Vi Hebi (at) wise 
Sher peaking of the execution of some of the praonem the writer adds) "8 quotquot 
tarivomoram furore Anglos per tempus obvidionis oceidersnt, consimilem scntentiamn 

i foer.” 

1 The English text ofthe capitulation iegiven in Rymer, x a:2 aqq.,and in Gregory, 
rapias. Manstrelot ivapaetarchae wa tbetlged wraiot ta Fronts the onder of the 
andes differing somerhat from that in the English wext. Chistellain (i 303599.) 

raphrass Monsrelet. Cordeliers Chron. (31459) gives a good summary. Wht 
Following the English text in the nain, Thave found the Burgundian writers waefal in 
several places where its meaning is obscure 

© Vita, 4375 Dende, Auct il 247. Sorne of the hostages weretaker to Parison May 7 
(Fauquetebergue, i. 4§)- 

# Mons. 1¥. 95. 
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poor some of the graint, On May 14 Henry announced that 
the inhabitants of the town who had taken part in the siege 
might have their property restored, provided that they swore 
to the treaty of Troyes and repaired the fortifications before All 
Saints?, 

Immediately after the surrender many of the prisoners were 
sent away3. Some were incarcerated in Paris, where, according 
to Jean Juvénal, not a few perished of hunger. On May 15, 
15 were despatched by boat to various prisons in Normandy 
and England, The bishop of Meaux, who was one of the party, 
shared a small boat witha knight, and was seemingly unchained; 
but the rest were fettered in twos by the legs, and heaped to- 
gether “‘like pigs,” with one loaf of black bread among three 
or four and very little to drink® During the summer there were 
prisoners from Meaux at Rouen’, Pont de I"Arche, and Caen§, 
Tn June 151 were taken to England®, They were lodged for a 
while in the Tower, but during July, with others who had arrived 
carlicr, were distributed among variouscastles, mostly in Wales™, 
Guichard de Chissay and Pierron de Luppé were committed to 
Pontefract castle under the guard of Robert Waterton. 

Others of the prisoners were less fortunate. Louis Gast, who 
was supposed to have countenanced the misdeeds of the 
Bastard of Vaurus, and Jean de Rouvres, described as an 

1 For. Accts, 69) 15 Vilas 327 49.3 Tit. Liv. 935 Wale ii. 3433 Monste. iv. 965 
St Denys, vi 452. It is evident that exaggerated repost of the wealth of the place were 
‘current in both England and Normandy (Kingsford, Lit. 230; Norm. Chron. Hellot, 
468). Tn the chapel of the Markt were found 105 books, nesrly all of eanon law oF 
ttociogy. ‘These were earfllyprewoved by Henry and abireards pated to hs 008 
Grit Mus, Add. M8. 4605, &. #34549.) 

# Bourgeois, 169, n. 1s Morate iv. 96 

4 The party of 100, whieh reached Paris on May 7. presumably consisted for the 
most part of prisoners taken at the fll of the town (Bourgeois, 169; Favquembergue, 
4.49; On the ath they were nt by boat t Normandy ot ahd (Boureeois 63). 
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4 Flint was allotted 8; Rhuddlan, 20; Conway, 125 Carnarvon, 205 Chirk, 155 
Hariech, 503 Holt, 155 Kenilworth, 203 Nottingham z4j Pontefract6 (Ry. x. 22599.5, 
‘Ord. Priv. Co. i355 Is. Roll 19 Hen. V, Easter, July ro and 15) 14225 For. Acets 
4g) Ay Ave By, Cre). ‘The usual allowance for a priscner’s keop was ai. a wook 
(Pore Acets 56 passim). Two of the Harlech prisoners disd soan afier reaching the 
tastle, and tio more during their journey back to London in the following December 
(ibid.'A'¥2). Those at Holt, Chirk, Caraarvon, Flint, and Nottingham, who remained in 
those casles till the following winter, all survired their sojoarn (ibid. A, A ve, B¥*) 
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advocate, whose offence is not specified, were tried and sen- 
tenced to death by the prévée of Paris, They appealed in vain 
to the King’s Council, and on May 26 were beheaded in the 
Halles! The poor horn-blower met the same fate®; and the 
heads of all three, affixed on lances, were displayed at the place 
of execution, while their bodies were hung on the gibbet at 
Montfaucon*. As for the Bastard of Vaurus, he was drawn 
through Meaux on a hurdle and then hanged on an elm near 
the town, where he had put to death many victims of his own 
cruelty, His body was left hanging; his head was stuck on a 
lance at the top of the tree, and his banner was placed to float 
beside it!, The tree also served as gallows for his cousin Denis®, 

Even Jean Juvénal, though he says that Henry was criticised 
‘by some for treating a “gentleman” in this way, is constrained 
to admit that others thought the Bastards fate a divine punish- 
ment for his cruelty®. The Monk of St Denis evidently approves 
of Henry's action’, So of course do the Burgundian writers, 
especially the “Bourgeois,” who tells a ghastly story of the 
Bactard’s brutality toa young peasant woman. Having seized 
and murdered her husband, he robbed her of the ransom money 
which she had brought in ignorance of his death, and then, 
stripping her more than half naked, pregnant as she was, he 
bound her to his elm, where her head was brushed by the feet 
of earlier victims as they hung swinging in the wind. There he 
would have left her for the night, but before dawn the wolves, 
attracted by her cries of anguish, saved her from further 
suffering’, ‘It is no wonder that many Frenchmen preferred 
the English to ‘gentlemen’ of their own nation and the 
English king who hanged the Bastard to the French prince who 
had rewarded this gentleman for his good services®. 

Historians have frequently regarded the siege of Meaux as 
‘on the whole a misfortune for Heny, seeing that it cost him 
so much time and so many men. But in capturing the place 
Henry was doing more than rooting out a nest of dauphinist 
Vita, 328) Tit. Liv. 935 Monstr iv. 96; Cordeliers, 3155 
St Denys, vis 4335 Juv. 563 


306. 3 Monstr- iv. 965 Chast. i. 308. 
5 Monste. iv. 96; Cordeliers, 3153 LeFevre, fi. 543 
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raiders. The military situation in northern France was at once 
fundamentally altered. 

After the failure of Offémont's attempt to enter Meaux, the 
dauphinists had made no further effort to relieve the garrison. 
Their only enterprise during the siege of the Market was a 
surprise attack by the garrison of Marcoussison Meulan, The 
capture of this place, which occurred on April 5, was embarras- 
sing to Paris, since it cut communication by river between the 
capital and Normandy!. Prompt counter-measures were taken, 
All boats on the Seine below Mantes were seized by English 
officials to hinder any advance of the enemy downstream?. 
All available Englishmen and soldiers in Normandy were 
ordered to join Salisbury at Mantes’, and the king despatched 
a force from Meaux under the count of Conversen to assist in 
the recovery of the lost town‘. Salisbury laid siege to the place, 
and on April 1 the dauphinists surrendered and were allowed 
to depart with all that they could carry®, This was apparently 
regarded in Paris as a somewhat unsatisfactory conclusion of 
the episode, and it was recognised that until the Market of 
Meaux fell Henry would have to content himself with modest 
successes elsewhere®. 

Meanwhile, the Burgundians had begun a new movement 
against Jacques d’Harcourt, who since Oct. 6 had been com- 
missioned as the dauphin’s lieutenant in the marches of 
Picardy and the Somme? During the winter he had not 
achieved much, his most ambitious enterprise, a raid into 
Vimeu, being repelled by English troops from the garrisons of 
eastern Normandy. Harcourt's losses were heavy, he himself 
was wounded, and the lord of Verduisant, captain of St Valery- 
sur-Somme and one of his most important lieutenants, was 
taken prisoner’, Nevertheless, Harcourt remained secure in 
his possession of Le Crotoy, and his presence there rendered 
the Channel unsafe for English shipping®. 


855 Cordeliers, 3105 Bourgeois, 168 29 
448. 3 Rym, x. 201 5q. 
iv. 85; Cordelier, 310. 
5 Fauguembergue, i, 435 Cousinct, 184) Monstr iv. 865 Cordeliert, 3105 Bour- 
Beals, 169. 
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Early in March an important council of war was held at 
Bapaume, It was attended by John of Luxemburg, the Bur- 
gundian captains commanding castles in Picardy, and the 
officials of the king and of Duke Philip in the Picard marches. 
It was resolved to initiate aggressive operations in Vimeu, 
Vermandois, and the Thiérache. The campaign in Vimeu was 
to be conducted by John of Luxemburg himself, and the duke 
attached so much eee to it that he wrote more than 400 
letters to Flemish nobles urging them to support the enter- 
risel, 

Towards the end of March the force under John of Luxem- 
burg entered Vimeu from the east, and on the 26th laid siege 
to the castle of Quesnoy-sur-Airaines, a few miles west of 
Picquigny, the garrison of which had been giving much trouble 
to the ae ounting country, The walls were soon breached by 
siege-engines, and the castle was carried by storm, some of the 
garrison being held to ransom, others sent to Amiens, where 
they were executed?. After burning the castle, the Burgundians 
went on to Gamaches, where they were joined by Ralph Butler, 
captain of Eu, with upwards of 200 English troops*, Gamaches 
-was besieged, but it was held by a strong dauphinist garrison, 
and perhaps deeming it too formidable to assault, the united 
forces turricd eastward, and after reducing one or two minor 
strongholds, sat down on April 11 before the two castles of 
‘Airaines, one of the most notable centres of dauphinist power 
in northern France. The garrisons resisted stoutly, confident 
of relief; as in the previous August, the dauphinists about 
Compitgne tried to rescue their comrades in the north; and 
near the end of April a relief force of several hundred men was 
mustered under the lord of Gamaches, Poton de Saintrailles, 
and other captains, At the same time Harcourt gathered fresh 
troops around Le Crotoy, and three vessels brought him a 
strong body of men-at-arms by sea’. John of Luxemburg, 


§ Cordier 3093 Plncher i. $3. ee 
* Cordeliew, 110; Monstz. iv. 84 sq.i Fenin, 17759. Amiens sent to take part 
in, the operations trenty crossbowmen, a number of workmen, and its big gun, 
‘witha great bombard which had been brought from England (Durand, ii 35, iv. 92, 
94, 961 97, 99)- 
5 Tvionsor. iW, 85; Durand, iv. 93. 
* The siege was in progress on April 7 (Rym. x. 202). 
nena son The siege arilery from Amiens wei not wo have been sent to 
* Cordeliers 310 59.5 Monae. 
on 97 
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however, called successfully for reinforcements, Butler's 
contingent being more than doubled’, and having now 700 men- 
at-arms and 2000 archers he felt strong enough to detach 300 
of the cavalry and 400 archers to meet the relief force that was 
advancing from the south. Under the command of Ralph 
Butler and Hue de Lannoy, recently appointed master of the 
crossbowment, they came into touch with the enemy at Pierre- 
pont. The dauphinists were attacking the castle. On the 
approach of the Burgundians and the English, however, they 
set fire to the town and withdrew. They were vigorously 
pursued, the archers making their way along a blazing street 
and subsequently skirmishing with the dauphinists, who turned 
and faced them on a hill a little way from the town. For some 
time it looked as if a pitched baitle would take place, The 
dauphinists, mounted, were on the top of the hill, the English 
and Picards, on foot, at the bottom. Neither side wished to 
take the offensive, but at last the Picards, losing patience, 
mounted their horses and rode up the ascent. Although the 
English, true to their traditional tactics, refused for some time 
to leave their position, the dauphinists would not receive the 
attack, and having the fresher horses were able to escape without 
material loss*. The affair, though trivial in itself, sealed the fate 
of Airaines, for the relief force scattered, and on May ro the 
two castles agreed to surrender next day, unless previously 
relieved, The defenders were suffered to depart with their goods, 
with express permission to join any dauphinist garrison be- 
tween the Seine and Le Crotoy. One of the Airaines castles 
was destroyed, the other manned by a Burgundian garrison‘, 
John of Luxemburg’s operations were evidently regarded as 
highly successful, if we may judge by the space which Bur- 
gundian writers allot to them. He had, it is true, reduced 
several dauphinist centres. But he had done little towards 
reducing the enemy's man-power, and the net gain of the 


2 Rot, Norm. 10 Hens Ys m.25 ds Cordeliers, 312. 
__* His appointment was dated St Faro near Meaur, J 
tions, 797). 

® Cordelien, 512 399. This chronicler; gives a most vivid and interesting account 
of this small operation, He calls the English commander the “conte d’Eu,” but 
Monsireet’s account (iv. 88 qq.), though on the whole less valuable, shows that be 
vwas Ralph Butler, who was captain of Ev. It is tantalising to have such full and clear 
information about a little skirmish, when the main features of Agincourt aad Baugé 
are largely a matter of conjecture. 
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Burgundians in territory was after all not so great, for about 
this time the lord of Gamaches took by surprise the castle of 
Mortemer, near Montdidier, and used it as a centre from which 
to ravage the neighbourhood?. As long as desultory enterprises 
for the acquisition of ground and buildings absorbed the energy 
of the military forces of Duke Philip, noend to the war could be 
foreseen. John of Luxemburg, to do him justice, was not dis- 
posed to rest on his laurels; after the fall of Airaines he gave 
his troops a rest, but ordered them to assemble a fortnight later 
at Péronne, in order to besiege the castle of Moy?, By that time, 
however, the Market of Meaux had surrendered, 

The capitulation of Mcaux was novable not only because it 
placedin Henry's hands a formidable stronghold, but still more 
because it put out of action a considerable number of excellent 
troops and carried with it the conquest of numerous other 
ES of military consequence. Five prominent men were to 

eat Henry's mercy until all castles or towns under their 
command or that of persons connected with them were sur- 
rendered. It is not known how many places were concerned, 
but the clause seems to have been effective, for we do not hear 
that any of the five suffered death under it, Thus Pierron de 
Luppé secured the surrender of Montaigu castle, which 
dominated a large area, and had wrought much injury to the 
region of Rheims and Laon*, More profitable, from Heary’s 
standpoint, was Philippe de Gamaches, abbot of St Faro, who 
had taken an active part in the defence of the town. To save 
him from drowning, with which Henry was believed to have 
threatened him, his brother Guillaume, lord of Gamaches, 
undertook to surrender the town of Compitgne with the 
castles of Remy, Gournay-sur-Aronde, Neuville-cn-Hez, Morte- 
mer, and Cressonsacq, not to mention others in the same 


® Cordeliers, 310; Monste. iv. 85. 

3 Cordeliers, 316 

3 The clive in which this stipslation occur is severely abridged by Monstrlet, 
and its meaning in Rymer's tert is not very clear: “‘Alio, as touching the foraid 
Guichurte de Chyse, Perya ce Rupe (at), Maiter Robert Grose, Philip ce Gamc- 
Shey and John Dano. {they shall jdweland aby tohes [Chari VI sane Henrys) 
Will... unto the time that Touns and Streaghes, that hern Or eny of hem, or other on 
ber belalfe or by coker chas unyshing shalden mre (ie) dome for hem, ene holden, bene 
elden, and deliverid to the said Kingis. »,"" (s. 21a). Doubtless the words which 1 
faye priated in italics were regarded by Henry as junifying his threat to kill Philippe 
se Gamaches unlen his brother surreadered the strongholds in his charge. 

4 Monse. i. 98) Cordelicrs, 317. Montaigu surrendered on May 28 (Facders, 
App. Dy 246). 
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region, on condition that their garrisons might go free. The 
bargain was carried out in the middle of June®, Henry, further- 
more, drew no small advantage from his lucky capture of 
Offémont. He had nothing to do with the capitulation of the 
Market, but before long he obtained his freedom by swearing 
to be faithful to the treaty of Troyes, and surrendering a number 
of places in Valois, including the town of Crépy and the castles 
of Pierrefons, Mello, and Offémont, the custody of which he 
was allowed to retain, his uncle Raoul de Coucy, bishop of 
Noyon, and two others giving security for his loyalty’, 

Many other dauphinist strongholds on the borders of Beau- 
vaisis, in the region of St Quentin, and near Amicns, surrendered 
or were evacuated and destroyed by their garrisons at this 
timel, Whether this was in consequence of the terms of the 
capitulation of the Market of Mcaux or whether it was duc to 
the fear which that event inspired, it is not possible to deter 
mine. In any case, the capture of Meaux cleared away all 
scrious. threat to communications between Paris and the 
Netherlands, and as the English and Burgundians were meeting 
with further successes in Vimeu, Henry could boast at the end 
of June that only Guise, Le Crotoy, and St Valéry-sur-Somme 
remained to the dauphinists in all France north of Paris. 


4 St Denys, vi. 4525 Jur. 583.%q.5 Monstr. iv. 975 Fenin, 1775 Cordeliers, 317. 
Remy is in dep. Ouse, art. Compitgre, cant. Estries-St-Denis; Gournay-sur-Aronde 
in dep. Oise, art. Compitgne, cant. Resons-sur-Matz; Neuville-en-Her in dep. Oise, 
arr. and cant. Clermont; Mortemer in dep. Oise art. Compitgne, cant. Resons-aur- 
Matz; Cressonsacq in dep. Ols, arr. Clermont, cant. St Jost. 

* Monstr. iv. 1035 Cordeliersy 3175 Feniay 1775 Norm. Chroa. (Hellot}, 695 Sorel, 
La Pre de Jeanne d'Arcy sip. 2) 321+ 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE DIPLOMATIST 


However much he might be absorbed in military operations 
Henry never lost touch with international politics, and during 
the winter of 1421-1422 he had, as usval, many diplomatic 
irons in the fire. On the one hand, he was striving to increase 
his strength by securing more effective aid from his friends and 
by winning over neutrals or enemies; on the other, he was be- 
ginning, very cautiously, to prepare the way for a renewal of 
negotiations with the dauphinists. In neither direction did his 
efforts yield much fruit. In some quarters, indeed, affairs went 
very badly for him, At Genoa the doge Campo Fregoso was 
driven from power, and in November, 1421, the city passed 
under the Tord! hip of the duke of Milan on terms which he had 
settled with the French!. The treaty of the previous May be- 
tween Henry and the Genoese of course fell to the ground?, 
and henceforth dauphinist influence was paramount in north 
Italy. The duke of Milan allowed dauphinist agents to recruit 
men in his territories and a force of Lombards joined the 
dauphinist army in the following June’, 

In some other quarters Henry's diplomacy, while not en- 
countering such definite reverses, failed to sccurc its objects. 
With Scotland relations changed but little during the last year 
of his reign. King James remained in Francet. Henry kept in 
touch with the cari of Douglas’, though there is no evidence 
that the latter fulfilled his undertaking to join Henry at Easter, 
1422, with a body of troops. One or two Scots went to France 
during the winter at the head of small retinues, but they appar 


1 Beaucourt, i. 338, 341- 

2 When Henry rtf ton Oct. 26 (Rym. x. 153) it was already worthless 

+ Ordgpnancss x. 241; Beaucourt is syn, 342 2. They were near Lyons on Jone 8 
(Cailet, Etude sor Je relations dela commune de Lyon avec Charles WIN et Louis XT, 
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eatly did not stay long!, and it is clear that the military aid 
which Henry received from Scotland was negligible. It is true 
that the Border seems to have been as quiet as it ever was in 
the fiftcenth century; but its defences had of course to be 
maintained at considerable expense®. 

Henry had not yet abandoned hope of reaping some fruit of 
the treaty of Canterbury, and he was in closc touch with Sigis- 
mund in the summer of [421 and during the following months. 
Tn July, 1424, Walter de la Pole and Dr John Stokes were de- 
spatched toconcludean agreement about certain sums which had 
apparentiy been lent to the emperor on the security of the duchy 

Luxemburg; they were also to discuss the grant to Henryand 
his heirs by Sigismund of Dauphiné and lands claimed by the 
Empire in Languedoc®, We dp not know the outcome of their 
mission, which they reported to Henry at Meaux on Nov. 294. 
Imme: diately afterwards it was decided to send to Germanya new 
embassy with the object of securing armed assistance, es} cially 
from the Rhenish archbishops and the Wittelsbac eI 
the instructions to the envoys, which the king drew up i 
‘eaux and sent to the Council at Westminster for communica- 
tion to those who were going, they were bidden to emphasise 
Henry's need of men, though they might add that there was 
a good prospect of the war ending speedily and consequently 
of the organisation of a crusade. Elaborate details were given as 
to the settling of terms; the Count Palatine and the archbishop 
of Cologne, being already in Henry's pay, were not entitled 
to expect such high remuneration as the other princes, but the 
envoys were to have great latitude in bargaining. If possible, 
they were to obtain gratuitous assistance, but Henry evidently 
had small hope of that, The troops sent would be given the 
wages paid by the king to his own subjects, and Henry's 
representatives were to secure from each of the five potentates 
concerned one hundred men-at-arms to serve for five months 


1 Rym. x. 15399, 158) 174 990 204 
joie Belg Hes Ws Bach Novem Des nei 
Jone 8 rae. 
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from May t next. If they eavilled at the pay offered, theywereto 
be reminded that Castilians and Scots were serving the dauphin 
in great numbers for twenty or twenty-four francs of “‘teble 
Money" a month—a sum not worth more than a good English 
noble, and it was to be hinted that Henry’s friends and allies 
ought at least to be willing to help him at reasonable wages. 
In the last resort the envoys were to follow certain secret in 
structions which Henry was sending sealed with his signet, and 
if there should be an apparently hopeless deadlock they were not 
ta break off negotiations until they had sent a report to the king 
and received his reply. After treating with the princes named, 
the envoys were to go on to theemperor, who, it seems, had given 
the last embassy to understand that an application from Henry 
for help would be favourably received. Nothing was apparently 
tobe said to Sigismund about remuneration, for he was bound to 
aid Henryunder the treaty of Canterbury, and (if it could bedone 
without prejudice to the war against the Hussites) he was to 
be requested to ‘come and do the King succurse after his many 
Promesses and often tymes wryting.” The envoys might discuss 
with Sigismund the question of the place of the next General 
Council, if the emperor raised the matter, They were also to 
approach the electors not previously interviewed and according 
to their discretion urge them to send aid to Henry, pleading 
their obligations under the treaty of Canterbury if necessary!. 
The despatch of the embassy was long delayed, perhaps 

because of the news from Bohemia, where in January the 
emperor was ignominiously defeated by Zizka at Kuttenberg, 
and it was March before all three ambassadors had crossed the 
sea®, The personnel of the mission had been changed®, and we 
cannot be sure that they were actually given the instructions 
summarised above, though the terms of their formal com- 
missions suggest that the purpose of the embassy remained 
unaltered‘, How Henry’s pleas were received we do not know; 
perhaps he never knew himself, for the envoys did not return 
to London till towards the end of SeptemberS, It is certain, 

2 Boe Act sO wD, Bits Exch, Acc sa. 

& Vila Copetital' vai ovginaly ne of thou ected (Ry. x. 161, Dut his 
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however, that no serious military aid was secured. Thus, 
abortive from beginning to end, did the alliance between 
Henry and Sigismund come to its dissolution. Its sole achieve- 
ment was to destroy the chances of an adequate reform of the 
Church through the Council of Constance. 

It was probably rather in the hope of safeguarding the duke 
of Burgundy against embarrassment than in expectation of 
direct assistance for himself that Henry, in the following 
August, sent a commission, consisting of the dean of Liége 
and several Frenchmen, to Malines, where they were to treat 
for the establishment of friendship with the bishop and in- 
habitants of Liége and with other lords of the German border!. 
Henry was no doubt dead before the envoys completed their 
errand. 

No less fruitless were Henry’s efforts to obtain help beyond 
the Pyrenees. With Aragon he remained at peace®, and Castile 
was too much disturbed by civil strife to excite either appre- 
hension or hope. During the siege of Meaux Henry re- 
eae negotiations with Navarre, and discussed with the King’ 's 

lmoner the terms of an agreement’, But here too nothing 
substantial seems to have resulted. Portugal remained an ally 
of Henry, and in January, 1422, Thomas Carew and William 
Lyndwood were appointed to go thither with the object of 
securing the speedy despatch of military support, Their mis 
sion seems to have been unsuccessful, and in any case they did. 
not return till September’, 

Henry's diplomacy was not only concerned with foreign 
countries but also with recalcitrant elements in France itself. 
Here it did succeed in gaining some success, though little 
enough in relation to the effort expended. Even nobles attached 
to the Burgundian cause and towns under the immediate rule 
of the duke were reluctant to take the oath to observe the treaty 
of Troyes. The behaviour of the prince of Orange has already 
been noticed’, The duke of Lorraine, whose fiefs in France 
brought him under the obligation of swearing to the treaty, 
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assumed a similar attitude, and for long avoided meeting Henry 
on various pretexts!, On March 25, 1422, he was peremptorily 
ordered, in the name of Charles VI, to swear that he would 
accept Henry as king of France after Charles's death?; and, 
doubtless under pressure from Burgundy and the impression 
produced by the fall of Meaux, he swore in Philip’s presence that 
he would uphold the cause of Charles, Henry, and the duke, 
and that after Charles's death he would do his best to suppress 
rebels in his lands®. This, however, was not the oath required 
by the treaty or that recently demanded by the French king. 
Further, the document recording what he had done was 
attested only by his “secret mark4,"’ as he had not brought his 
seal with him—purposely, one may suspect—and his promise 
to seal a similar instrument was conditional on his receiving: 
first from Charles and Henry the letters which he ought to 
have, whatever those might be®, 

Dijon, wherethe duke of Lorraine took his oath, had itself been 
most reluctant to give any pledge to obey the treaty. When Duke 
Philip went there, in February, 1422, he was accompanied by 
the chancellor of France and the bishops of Thérouanne and. 
Beauvais, who had been commissioned to receive the oath from 
the inhabitants, Their chances of success depended entirely on 
the duke; but Philip had evidently left Henry full of zeal for 
the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, he put strong pressure on the 
obstinate mayor and échevins, and after a couple of proposed 
compromises had been rejected by the king’s representatives, 
he commanded them to take the oath in the form required, and 
smoothed the path of surrender by giving them letters testifying 
that they did so at his behest®. 

“Tournay, on the other hand, remained obdurate up to Henry's 
death. Here resistance came from the populace rather than the 
civic officers, whom Henry seems to have won over in the early 
summer of 1422. They were so apprehensive of the cons¢e- 
quences to themselves that they did not dare to publish an 
order of Charles VI enjoining the people of Tournay to obey 
Henry as himself, It was believed that Henry intended to 
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besiege the place, but if he had any such plans they were cut 
short by his death. 

Henry’s diplomacy, however, achieved morc in the closing 
episodes of his varied dealings with Brittany. During the 
summer of 1421 the relations between the two had remained 
anomalous, The English persistently treated the truce as still 
existing®, the duke did so on occasion®, As we have seen, 
however, the duke’s brother Richard was serving in the dau- 
phin’s army with a large Breton contingent’. On the other 
hand, the Bishop of Nantes went in August at the head of a 
mmission to Paris. Arthur of Richemont, moreover, was at first 
in Normandy on parole, which he steadfastly refused to break, 
and in Augustand September, 1421, accompanied at least for a 
time by the earl of Suffalk, he was in Brittany, sent thither by 
Henry to persuade the duke to withdraw military support from 
the dauphin. The duke refused to reply until he had consulted 
the Estates of the duchy, When they met, it was argued by some 
that the dauphin had broken the treaty of Sablé by retaining 
in his service men who had connived at the outrage of the count 
of Penthivre, but the majority were of the contrary opinion, 
and the Breton troops were not recalled”, They were, however, 
to some extent neutralised, for Arthur of Richemont himself 
raised a force of men-at-arms, archers, and crossbowmen for 
service under Henry, and, as was recorded above, took them 
to the siege of Meaux*. The position of Brittany became more 
ambiguous than ever. It remained the policy ofthe English to 
pretend that the truce continued?®; and the duke still lent him- 
self to the fictior 1. At the same time he was trying to attract 
to Brittany, especially to Rennes, Normans discontented with 
English rule, large numbers of whom are said to have settled 
in his territories!®, while the support given by his subjects to 
hostile enterprises in Normandy and at sea impelled Henry, in 
Fadeltanghern cated: Ch mae aa 
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the autumn of 1421, to arrest the ships and goods of Bretons 
in many English ports and to forbid trade between Brittany 
and Normandy!. English agents, however, had remained with 
the duke after Arthur of Richemont’s departure?, and in the 
end their influence seems to have prevailed, At all events, in 
April, 1422, the duke announced that he wished to come 
in person, or at least to send a deputation, to Henry in the 
cause of peace. The necessary safe-conducts were granted®, but 
whether the embassy was sent does not appear. At the begin- 
ning of June, however, matters had advanced further, for on 
the th safe-conducts were issued for commissioners whom the 
duke was sending to swear to the treaty of Troyes, though their 
validity was conditional on his promising to take the oath in 
person afterwards, The business nevertheless made slow pro- 
gress, for the duke's letters empowering his representatives to 
swear on his behalf were not actually drawn up till June 26. 
He was careful to state that he was acting with the advice of 
the notable men of the duchy, and record was made of the 
ecclesiastics, nobles, and officials who had given their consent’, 
‘The mission, headed by the bishops of Nantes and Vannes, 
arrived in Paris on July 278, but they drove a hard bargain with 
the royal government, and it was not until after Henry's death 
that the oath was formally taken, in return for a substantial 
grant of and to the duke and a promise to aid him against his 
enemies and to punish Olivier de Blois’. Still, Henry had 
detached Brittany from its alliance with the dauphin. 

Nothing illustrates better Henry's superiority as a strategist 
over Edward III and the Black Prince than his refusal to 
dissipate his strength by undertaking big operations in 
Aquitaine. Whatever changes occurred there, whether through 
diplomacy or through force, had no more than local importance, 
and there is no need to describe them in detail, Little of note 
happened during 1419. The great lords of the south-west, 
determined to keep their lands in any event, continued to sit 
on the fence. The count of Foix, after being invested with the 
government of Languedoc by both French parties®, recovered 
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nearly the whole of it for the dauphin!, but after the tragedy 
of Montereau, where his brother Archambaud was killed, he 
was won over to the Burgundian cause, the dauphin conse- 
quently revoking his commission when he visited the south 
carly in 14202. From then till 1422 he was friendly with both 
Burgundians and English®, though very cautious in his dealings 
with them. One of his brothers, the captal de Buch, was, as 
we have seen, serving Henry zealously in Normandy; while 
the other, Mathieu, count of Comminges in right of his wife, 
was beginning to waver in his devotion to the dauphin in 
1420, and ranged himself with the Burgundian party’, Henry's 
truce with the count of Armagnac and the lord of Albret had 
been prolonged to June 24, 14195, and even after its expiration 
the two lords gave no trouble. 

There was, however, a certain amount of fighting in south- 
western France, some of it in Saintonge, some in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, The men of Saintonge were not willing 
to go far afield in the dauphin’s cause, but, the English having 
taken Mortagne, 2 good deal of zeal was devoted to its re- 
covery. The operations, first directed by the lord of Pons and 
afterwards by the count of Vertus, the dauphin’s lieutenant in 
Saintonge, ended in the capture of the place by escalade on the 
night of Dec. 20,1419°. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of Bayonne 
were in great alarm at the active intervention of Castile on the 
Armagnac side. Documents captured by one of their ships 
betrayed the Castilian plans for transporting Scottish troops to 
France and besieging Bayonne’. A few weeks later, in Septem- 
ber, 1419, they wrote to Henry begging for aid against the 
Castilians, who had entered the country in great force and laid 
waste the land from Fuenterrabia to the very gates of the city, 
It was believed in Bayonne that the whole military force of 
both Castile and Aragon was shortly to be directed against 
them®: but such fears were of course fantastic, and the mutual 
jealousies of the two Spanish kingdoms, together with domestic 
strife in Castile, prevented the achievement of anything per- 


manently important. 
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It was perhaps the news of the activities of the Castilians that 
moved Henry to show a little more concern than usual for his 
interests in Aquitaine. It was time that something was done. 
Even those regions where English authority was paramount 
were in evil plight. The coasts were exposed to the raids of 
French privateerst. There were recurring pestilences and 
famines in most districts!, For long, the archbishop of Bor- 

deaux, so far from being able to visit his province, was con- 
strained to neglect his own diocese’. At so important a place 
as St Emilion both church and fortifications were ruinous4, 
Henry, indeed, did not intend to do much himself, but in the 
autumn of 1419 he wrote to the prelates, nobles, and towns of 
Guienne, ordering them to attend a meeting of the Estates 
which he was instructing the mayor and the constable of 
Bordeaux to summon’, These officers were charged to ask for 
a fouage at least, and for more if the captal de Buch, who was 
sent at the same time, thought it advisable’. Probably, too, 
the king gave orders for the initiation of a campaign for the 
recovery of such parts of the duchy as were in French hands 

In the following April, at any ratc, La Réole, Puynormand, 
Malengin, and Lamothe-Montravel had been attacked, and 
Bordeaux had sent troops and its big bombard to assist in the 
operations’, Some of the men of Bordeaux, however, had 
shirked service’,andwhenon April 11,1420, thesummons to the 
meeting of the Estates was read to the juratt and they were told 
that the licutenant-scneschal had chosen Dax as the place and 
the first Sunday in May as the time, the news evidently roused 
misgivings. The risks of the journey were admittedly great, 

and the purpose of the assembly had not been Wiscloseds ‘The 
people were reluctant to give their delegates power to consent 
to taxation, but in the end it was decided that they should have 
authority to accept anything demanded by the king, provided 
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that nothing done should create a precedent or cause prejudice 
to the rights of the city. The provost and two others were 
chosen to got, 

The “parlament,"’ as it is repeatedly called in the records of 
the Bordeaux jurass*, met on May 17. John Radcliffe, con- 
stable of Bordeaux, speaking on behalf of Henry, expressed the 
king's regret that he could not personally undertake military 
operations in Guienne, but asserted his intention of making 
war there until he had recovered the whole duchy. This would 
also have the good effect of preventing the French of the south- 
west from helping those elsewhere. He therefore asked the 
Estates to grant a fowage of a gold noble on each “hearth,” 
adding that the whole would be spent on operations in 
Guienne®,, 

The Estates retired to deliberate in the refectory of the 
Friars Minor; but when all were ready to begin, the deputies 
from the Landes declared that they must debate separately 
from those of the Bordelais, and notwithstanding remonstrances 
from the archbishop of Bordeaux, withdrew. Left to themselves, 
the representatives of the Bordelais drew up a reply to the 
constable, which was communicated by the archbishop, four 
lords, and the deputies of Bordeaux, Libourne, St Emilion, and 
Bourg. They said that a number of lords and clergy, and the 
towns of Clairac4 and Castillonnés® had not been summoned, 
though they should have been, and that in consequence those 
present could give no definite answer to the king’s request, 
seeing that what touches all should be approved of all. When 
all those named in the list which they presented had been 
summoned, they would be pleased to give a reply after due 
consideration. With this the proceedings evidently ended. 
What was said by the deputies of the Landes is not recorded, 

It looks as if the king’s officers regarded the message of the 
representatives of the Bordelais as a polite refusal to do any- 
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thing. At Bordeaux, nevertheless, the civic authorities were 
for the most part loyal enough. They tried to prevent trade 
with the king's enemies, and discussed measures against dis- 
loyal agitators!. To compensate in some measure for the failure 
of the assembly at Dax, they resolved to raise one hundred 
men-at-arms to fight the French and to pay them for three 
months?, Meanwhile, the places besieged in the early spring 
having fallen, the civic militia had been taking part in the siege 
of Rions, which had been French since 1408, and with the for- 
midable artillery of the city also lending its aid, the town was 
reduced by the middle of July, 1420, By agreement with 
the constable it remained in possession of the civic authorities 
of Bordeaux! The men and artillery of the city were forthwith 
sent to St Macaire, which was carried by assault on Aug. 155, 

The seneschal of Aquitaine, John Tiptoft, had accompanied 
the king to Normandy, and, as we have seen, had been pre~ 
sident of the Seacarivm and treasurcr-gencral of that duchy, 
besides rendering useful service in diplomacy. Henry's in- 
creasing interest in Gascony was indicated by his despatch of 
Tiptoft thither in the spring of this ycar. This had been 
resolved upon in May, when shipping for his transport was 
commandeered in Bristol and neighbouring ports®, but he 
did not sail till after June 18°. It was declared that the king’s 
officers in the duchy of Aquitaine were to be paid before any 
others, and that Tiptoft’s arrears of pay were to be cleared off 
in a way satisfactory to him®, He took with him sixty men-at- 
arms, 300 archers®, and a considerable quantity of grain and 
foragel®, On Aug. 23, 1420, he landed at Bordeauxil, With 
him came the mayor, John St Joha, who, with one of the 
citizens, had been on a mission to Henry, 

In addition to his administrative and military duties, Tiptoft 
had been empowered by the king to adjudicate in a bitter 
dispute which had been ‘waged for more than a year between 
the civic authorities and the archbishop!8. The question at issue, 
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as was usual in such cases, was the frontier between ecclesias- 
tical and secular jurisdiction’, Anti-clerical feeling evidently 
ran high in Bordeaux, and the jurais had sought to counter the 
support which the archbishop received from the pope by 
putting the matter before the king®, The quarrel apparently 
caused more concern in Bordeaux than the war, and it still had 
along course to run. But it may most conveniently be treated 
in connection with Henry's general attitude towards the pope. 

As for the recovery of Gascony, Tiptoft’s arrival seems 
in no way to have promoted it. He soon talked of 
laying siege to Budos, and Bordeaux placed its military re- 
sources at his service; but if any operations were attempted 
before the end of the year, they were not successful. The 
autumn, indeed, was depressing. There was much sickness in 
the city, and the French were aggressive. At the beginning 
of November the mayor of Bourg sent word that his town was 
threatened by the dauphin, who was at Pons with a large force. 
Evidently this was not believed, for he was told that Bordeaux 
had no artillery to spare and’ had to content himself with 
twenty-five pounds of gunpowder®. A little later, however, the 
Bordeaux authorities, perhaps alarmed by the arrival at 
Rochefort of galleys from Castile, were in apprehension of an 
attack on the city by both sea and land, though their fears 
proved to be groundiess®, 

In 1421 Gascony witnessed much warlike activity but few 
important changes. In March a teuce was signed with the 
dauphinists at Budos and Bazas’, but long before midsummer, 
when it expired, preparations for the siege of the former were 
being made®. Bordeaux sent a contingent, with the city's big 

in and two smaller pieces, and betore June 29 André de 

judos, who was in command of the defence, began to parley 
with Menaut de Fabas, captain of the Bordeaux troops. His 
terms, which were somewhat insolent, were rejected by the 
seneschal, and the siege was pressed to a successful issue by the 
middle of July®, The zeal of Bordeaux had strained its re- 
sources, and the civic government had to raise a loan to cover 
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military expenses’. At this time grain was so dear that Henry 
was asked to permit its importation from England®, 

In August the seneschal asked for the use of the big gun 
against La Marque, the siege of which was in progress a month 
later, when it was agreed that the gun should be lent®. Bordeaux 
still had men on active service, and in October sent Supplies to 
Menaut de Fabas, stipulating that he should hold the frontier 
and make unremitting war on the garrison of Bazas*, The 
military activity of the English and their supporters evidently 
caused concern to the French, even in regions which were not 
directly threatened, for when the dauphin summoned the 
towns of his territories to send their contingents to Vendéme 
in August, 1421, St Jean d’Angély begged for exemption, lest 
the town should be left to the mercy of its enemies®. There 
might have been better ground for this alarm after Nov. ¢, 
when two letters from Henry reached Bordeaux. In the first 
of these he thanks the mayer and jurats for their loyalty, and 
urges them to wage continual war against Poitou, Saintonge, 
and other dauphinist regions, under the direction of the captal 
de Buch and the seneschal®, A few days later, in response to this 
appeal, the civic authorities resolved to maintain forty men-at- 
arms and eighty archers in the king’s service”. About a month 
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later another letter from Henry thanked the people of Bor- 
deaux for their share in the recent Sighting, exhorted them 
to do yet more in future, and asked for frequent informs 
tion about the enemy, Accordingly, when in January, 1422, 
it was rumoured that the dauphin was at hand and had 
declared that he would presently attack Bordeaux, a balinger 
was despatched to convey the news, though the populace 
seems not to have believed it’. The citizens, however, were 
concerned about the condition and prospects of Gascony, 
and wished to discuss with the people of the Landes, 
Bayonne, Dax, and St Sever the advisability of sending a 
deputation to lay their views before the king. The king’s 
Council and the nobles were in favour of the proposal, and 
nominated two members of the projected mission, inviting 
Bordeaux to appoint a third, and suggesting that Bordeaux, 
St Emilion, Libourne and Bourg should furnish one-third of 
the expenses, the Church and the barons supplying the rest’. 
The city government, however, eventually decided that the 
cost of the deputation would be too great‘, but in March sent 
the mayor and the town clerk to Henry, a course probably 
more expensive than the one rejected. Meanwhile further 
letters from Henry had promised his support against the arch- 
bishop, given a long report of his last campaign, and once more 
urged an offensive in Saintonge and Poitou®. The citizens were 
apparently ready to comply”, but what they did we do not 
know, for shortly afterwards the records of the jurade fail, and 
there is no available evidence as to the course of the war in the 
south-west of France for what litle of Henry's reign was left. 
The captal de Buch had planned to besiege Montguyon, and 
had secured the loan of the famous big gun and two smaller 
ones’, The outcome is not known, but an active policy on the 
part of the English was apparently expected, for in the spring 
the count of Armagnac had a force for the defence of the 
frontier of Guienne against them®. Nothing very startling can 
have occurred, for when Henry died, Bazas and St Bazeille 
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were still hostile to the English, neither being reduced till 
14241, The operations of the last two years, though distinctly 
favourable to the English, had not materially changed the 
situation, and the area in Aquitaine over which their rule was 
effective remained very narrow. 

But if arms achieved little in Aquitaine, diplomacy accom- 
plished still less. Henry was evidently willing to make great 
Concessions to the nobles of that region. Shortly before the 
treaty of Troyes was signed, he authorised the captal de Buch 
to offer his brother, the count of Foix, the choice of the office 
of constable of France or the governorship of Languedoc as 
the price of his support of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance?, 
On July 1, 1420, he granted the viscounty of Narbonne, with 
other lands in Languedoc, to Mathieu de Foix, count of 
Comminges®. The English military successes of 1420 probably 
account for the fact that at Rouen, in the following January, 
envoys from the lord of Albret and his cousin Francis, lord of 
St Bazeille?, undertook that these lords should do homage to 
Henry as duke of Aquitsine and swear te obey the treaty of 
‘Troyes, while there was to be a mutual restoration of property 
and, on Henry’s part, the grant of an amnesty for misdeeds 
arising out of disputes that had originated in the famous appeal 
against the Black Princemore than fifty years before’. But the 
two lords failed to ratify the treaty, and it was only after much 
difficulty that the English authorities in Gascony concluded. 
amere truce with the lord of Albret later in the year®, 

During Henry's stay at Rouen there were also present two 
agents of Jean de Grailly, count of Foix, who were officially 
described ‘as having been sent to expose his affection for the 
treaty of Troyes and his desire to serve Charles VI and Henry. 
‘The conclusion of an agreement was, however, frustrated by 
the question of homage for Béarn, which Henry claimed as due 
to him, and all that could be decided was that the difference 
should be settled by negotiation and not by force?. 


X, 45) spoke of the two lords as having done 
‘Troyes, he was plainly ascribing to them the action 


© Jurade, 491, 494 555 55% - 
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In the autumn of 1421 negotiations were resumed!, Henry 
having in the meantime renewed his offer of the previous year®; 
they were conducted before Meaux during the winter; and 
an agreement was signed at St Faro on March 3. When the 
count had personally taken the oath under the treaty of Troyes, 
he was to be invested with the government of Languedoc and 
the county of Bigorre, together with other lands claimed by 
him as his own. He was to receive money sufficient to 
1599 soldicrs, and for himself and the nobles of his retinue he 
should have 750 gold crowns a month. He was to begin 
military operations against the dauphin before June 1, Formal 
commissions to the count as governor of Languedoc and 
Bigorre were forthwith made out, and the French Treasury was 
ordered to provide for the regular payment of the sums fixed 
in the agreement, with the exception of 2750 crowns, which, 
it was stipulated, were to be paid in England’, Thither, ac 
cordingly, the count's representatives betook themselves, the 
money being delivered to them at Southampton on April 217. 
‘They were taken back to Gascony in one of the king's ships’, 
and reached the count on May 29 at Mont-de-Marsan. He 
then declared that they had in certain respects exceeded their 
instructions. After discussion with his brother, the captal, and 
other commissioners sent by Henry to receive the oath to the 
treaty, he announced that he would take it when the agreement 
had been subjected to various amendments®. The truth was 
that he had been ening to overtures from the dauphin'®. 
Before further steps could be taken Henry died. The count 
seems to have kept the money brought by his envoys from 
Southampton, and up to Henry’s death this was the sole 
tangible result of the elaborate negotiations, evidently regarded 
by the king as of great moment, the records and instruments 
of which fill many pages of Rymer's Fadera. 


+ The Norman Rolls for & Hen. V contain a writ, dated March §, ordering: the 
seneschal of Guienne to aid the count of Foix, who had been entrusted with the re- 
duction of Languedoz and Bigorre (Rym. x. 79; D.K.R. xiii. 4ot). There can be 10 
doubt, however, that this document ought to have been enrolled under the following 
year. 

* Flouracy 84. ® Rym. x 177399. + Thid. 181 9q9¢ 

# Ibid. 192 59. 4 Thid. 19s. 

7 Ibid. 204 399; bs. Roll 10 Hen. Y, Pasch.y April 20) May 285 1422 
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Akbouph Henry left no stone unturned in his efforts to 
secure help in prosecuting the war, he seems to have been 
oppressed by the magnitude of the task that faced him, It 
would be interesting to know his private views as to the possi 
bility of giving full effect to the treaty of Troyes. Probably, 
when it was signed, he hoped that it would be generally 
accepted by Frenchmen, and that the dauphinist party, though 
it would doubtless resist, would be too weak to hold out for 
long. The campaign of 1420 must have opened his eyes, and 
as we have seen, he evidently realised when he went to England 
in 1421 that a hard struggle lay before him in France!. Since 
his return he had materially improved the situation of the 
Anglo-Burgundian party; but he had achieved nothing de- 
cisive; and, while it is true that in conquering Meaux he 
conquered many other places, he must have recognised that 
if all such success was to cost such effort, his resources would 
fail long before the dauphinists were subdued. We may well 
believe, therefore, that he began to incline towards compromise 
with the enemy. After all, the treaty of Troyes placed him in « 
very strong position, and he might confidently expect to secure 
such terms as no Englishman would have dreamt of three years 
before, 

There is consequently nothing incredible in the story that 
Henry confided to the duke of Burgundy and a few of his 
councillors—presumably at the siege of Meaux in January, 
1422—that he desired to treat for peace with the dauphinists 
and hoped that, at the instance of Burgundy, the duke of 
Savoy would make the first approaches, The two dukes had 
an interview at Geneva, which Philip reached on March 29 and 
left on April 43. Te appears that the duke of Savoy agreed to 
send envoys to France with a view to mediation, and they 
passed through Lyons on May 174. What followed is not 
known, but the attempt probably broke down very soon. 

It was of course to the papacy that men generally looked 
for mediation between combatants, and Henry's preference for 


2 See above, pp. 272 39 . 
3 Besucourt, i. 339, ii 530.89. citing Collection de Bourgogne, 99, pp: 422-428, 
442, which contain instructions of Duke Philip to envoys atthe time of the Congres: of 
‘Artis of 1435, In the Burgundian document, printed by La Barre (i 342), aceusing 
the English of breaking the teaty of Troyes, Iris said that Henry. Vest cuyert 
tensaon vivant la voye deladite Paix generale et en east bone solenté dela poursuin.™ 
® Planchery iv. 49» 50.  Beaucourt i. 339. 
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the duke of Savoy was no doubt due to the ill-concealed 
unfriendliness of Martin V towards the English. The pope was 
becoming more insistent in his demand for the repeal or 
modification of the Statute of Provisors. In June, 1421, after 
renewed representations from Martin on the matter, together, 
it seems, with advice about ending the war, Simon de Teramo, 
the papal collector in England, was requested by Henry to go 
to Rome and communicate his reply!. Henry assured the pope 
of the devotion of himself and his English realm to the apostolic 
see, and claimed that he had always striven to maintain his 
conquests in their accustomed obedience to the papacy®. As 
for the offensive statute, it had not, he repeated, been made by 
him, but by his predecessors with the consent of the Three 
Estates, without whose concurrence it could not reasonably be 
repealed. He had never undertaken to raise the question in 
the recent parliament, and indeed pressure of urgent public 
business rendered its discussion impossible. He now, however, 
offered to consider in the first parliament held after his return 
to England (which he hoped would not be long delayed) 
whether the statute could reasonably be maintained. Had the 
matter been brought up when there was no time to settle it, 
those hostile to the papacy would have been forewarned and the 
pope’s interests prejudiced®. Henry's explanations were per- 
haps a little too plausible; after all, he might have frustrated 
the anti-papal legislation by neglecting to enforce it, as previous 
kings had done, instead of being the first to execute it strictly: 
and it is not surprising that he failed to convince the pope of 
his sincerity. Ina reply dated Oct. 19, Martin again enlarged 
on the wickedness of the anti-papal measures and the disprace 
that must attach ro any country where they were applied#. 
‘What Simon de Teramo had been told to say about peace we 


» Iss, Rollg Hen. ¥, Pasch., July 17, 1421) ibid. Mich., March tg, £423; Raynaleus, 
vill. 538 sq. In the same month an embassy from Charles VI and Henry was alresdy 
at the caria, but its business is uncertain (Morosin, i. 224 n.)- 

2 So far as we can tell, this claim was justified. It was by the Armagnacs that the 
Liberties of the Gallican Church were upheld; the Burgundians had formally aceepeed 
‘the restored authority of the papacy and declared themselves content with the concessions 
made by Martin ¥ in his concordat with the French near the elose of the Council of 
Constance (Valois, iv. 4r8]. What little we hear of Henry's attitude towards the papacy 
in the capacity of regent of France indicates that he acquiesced in this policy (Fauguem= 
Dergues. 385 sq. iis 5 340.» 3484 40 89 52: to understand the significance of these 
passages one must remember that the Parlement was in favour of maintaining the 
Liberte, 
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do not know, but Henry can hardly have shown much desire 
for it, since in another letter, apparently written about the same 
time, Martin exhorts him to turn his mind to it, lectures him 
verbosely on the mutability of fortune, and reminds him that 
the continuance of the war in France delays the extirpation of 
heresy in Bohemia, He must receive with readiness the pope's 
counsels and listen attentively to the bishop of Bologna, whose 
wisdom and purity have led the pope to choose him to go 
to France in the cause of peace, The pope also wrote to the 
dauphin, commending peace and commiserating him in his 
misfortunes. This letter is more friendly in tone than the 
one addressed to Henry?. 

No doubt the dispute between the archbishop and the city 
of Bordeaux increased the tension between king and pope. The 
arbitration of John Tiptoft, after some vacillation on the part 
of the archbishop, had brought about an agreement on the 
basis of the status quo ante’. In May, 1421, this was supple= 
mented by a settlement of some outstanding points!. ‘The 

juarrel might have ended there, had not the pope meanwhile 
rejected the former agreement as showing intuticient regard 
for the rights of the Church8, The juratsin officeat the beginning 
of the dispute still lay under sentence of excommunication, and 
those of the current year were now declared to have incurred 
the same fate®. Both pope and jurats had sought the assistance 
of Henry’, Hitherto he seems to have contented himself with 
efforts to mediate, but in the summer of 1421, evidently an- 
noyed by Martin's intransigence, he began to throw his weight 
on the side of the city’, and in the autumn instructed his agents 
and friends at the curia to forward its cause by all means in 
their power®, A further appeal from the city was followed by 
the summons of the archbishop to the king. He set out in 
March, 1422!9, 

Just at this unpropitious moment, there was on his way to 

Henry Urban de Florencia, of the Carthusian house of Santa 
+ Raynaldus, vi 
2 Cal, Papal Lew. 
+ Er Amr Le oy Jude, 56 
4 id 44>, 456, 526 egy gat age gat 

2 bid. 427, et passim; Cal. Papal Lete 

® Furade, 567. 

® Ibid. 6oz, 603 49. 

® Thid. 608, 610. 
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Croce in Rome, whom the king had expressed a wish to meet, 
and who was entrusted by the pope with business which presum- 
ably had to do with the repeal of anti-papal laws and the conclu- 
sion of peace in Francet. Of Urban’s doings no more seems to 
be known; but little can have come of them. He was closely 
followed by Nicholas Albergati, bishop of Bologna, who on 
Feb.9,142 2, was commissioned to visit Henry, the dauphin,and 
the duke of Burgundy, with a view to making peace. Though 
furnished with elaborate instructions, he was tobe guided largely 
dyhisdiseretion?, Thisrnust have been subjectedtoa speedy test, 
for about the time of his departure, March 26, Martin received 
from the dauphin a complaint about papal encroachments on 
his rights; and though the pope wrote protesting his in- 
nocence and. his affection for the dauphin’, the bishop can 
hardly have found a very friendly atmosphere at his court. But 
what happened there we do not know. In July Albergati had 
reached the second stage of his task and was at Senlis*. If the 
humanist Poggio, then in England, is to be believed, his 
sanctity and single-mindedness made a most favourable im- 
pression on the English king and his counsellors; and another 
contemporary states thar he had framed conditions of peace 
which had some chance of acceptance, when the deaths of 
Henry and Charles V1 threw everything into confusion’, He 
travelled about in France rill the summer of 14237, but passions 
ran too high for him to accomplish anything. 

When Henry was dead, his non-committal promises about 
the Statute of Provisors became increasingly definite in papal 
letters to his son's Council. Soon after the beginning of the 
new reign, Martin alleged that he had promised to call a 
parliament immediately on returning from France and to take 
measures at it for the restoration of the Church’s liberty. By 
1435 he had resolved to give the pope full power over all 
benefices, and only death could have Fuserated the perform- 
ance of this laudable intention*, 

1 Cal, Papal Lett. vii. 9 
3 Acta Sanetorum, 11, die nena maj, p. 479s Raynaldu, vii. sp 
¢ Alta Sanet» Ine cis Baucour 230; ef. Cal, Papal Let. rt. 9 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 
THE REGENT OF FRANCE 


In must not be forgotten that Henry was regent of France. 
‘The territory over which his authority could make itself felt 
was of course small. Normandy and the “conquest” were 
administered as a separate state. Until just before his death, 
Brittany was at best an unfriendly neutral. The duke of 
Burgundy had of course to be treated as an ally rather than a 
subject. Beyond the Loire the country was almost solidly 
dauphinist. North of it, Vendéme and Anjou weee entirely 
and Maine was mostly in dauphinist hands. Perche and the 
Chartrain still contained a number of dauphinist strongholds, 
such as Chiteaudun, Scnonches, Nogent-le-Roi (taken by 
Henry in August, 1421, but evidently lost again), Rambouillet, 
and Auneaul; while in some parts of the royal domain, even 
though the population might have accepted the treaty of 
Troyes, the military activities of the dauphinists made effective 
administration impossible. Thus, as we have seen, Picardy, the 
northern parts of the Ile-de-France, and a great part of Cham- 
pagne were the scenes of constant fighting, amid which the 
civil authorities were powerless. Between the treaty of Troyes 
and Henry's death, there are records of appointments of basllés 
in the bailtiages of Amiens*, Vermandois*, Valois*, Senlis®, 
Meaux®, Melun’, Sens8, Troyes?, and Chartres!©—a list which 
probably gives a somewhat too favourable impression of the 
extent of Henry’s authority, Normandy apart, his position 
was not unlike that of a French king of the twelfth century. 


4 Bibl, mat, MS. frang. 26,044/57405 for Senonches, ef. Registres et Minuws du 
comté de Dunois, rs. 
© Fauquembergue, i. 391; Fenin, 199. 


3 Fauquersbergue, i. 391. 4 Thid. i. 52. 
5 Ibid iia # Tid i 398 
7 Ibid i. 390 25 99 * Tid. i. 38 
 Boatiou it. 439. te Fauguembergue, ii 1. 


1 All these bulges, with the exception of Melun, were the scene of much fightiag. 
Meaux remained in dauphinist hands for more thar fourteen monthe after Henzy bad 
rade an appointment to the balliage of which it was the centre, while the bailéage of 
Chartres, a8 we have sen, was overrun by the dauphinists for some weeks in the early 
summer of r4as. In 1422 judges were established at Beauvais to deal with cases which 
‘ought properly to have been tried at Senlis, because of the risks of wavel betmeen the 
two places (Flammermont, 233), 
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Except for a few weeks in the winter of 1420-1421, Henry 
was engaged in military operations during the whole of the 
time which he spent in France after the signing of the treaty 
of Troyes, He trad thus litde lsfsure for refouming the Preach 
system of government—not that there is any reason to suppose 
that he desired to alter much. Such changes as he made all had 
to do with finance. Within a few weeks of the conclusion of 
the treaty, he was trying to reduce the waste and extravagance 
which marked the administration of the public revenues. This 
had for some time been under a single direction?; but in the 
actual receipt and disbursement of the money, the time- 
honoured distinction between domaine and aides, or ordinary 
and extraordinary revenue, still caused a wasteful duplication 
of officials. Henry began, on July 15, 1420, by dismissing 
two of the four commissioners of finance, Guillaume le Clere 
and Jean de Précy being suffered to remain in office?, On 
Sept. 9, however, a much more drastic measure was taken. The 
two commissioners were discharged, accompanied by the 
changeur of the Treasury, the two cleres au Trésor, and the 
receiver-general and controller of the‘“extraordinary " revenues ; 
all revenue, it was ordained, should be paid into the hands of 
a single official at the Treasury, without undergoing any de- 
duction for the needs of the locality where it had been callected ; 
this same functionary should make disbursements in pursuance 
of orders from the king or his commissioner; and the céerc dw 
Tréor should keep the account of all receipts and payments, 
and render it to the Chambre des Compres at the accustomed. 
times*. The changes thus introduced not only made for 
economy, but brought under Henry's control all the available 
revenue of the crown, much of which had hitherto failed to 


1 Continuously since 1418 (Borrelli de Serves, ii, 136091): Tt was under com- 
aides, monnaiea et autres Finances." Violet's belief (Institutions, ii, 4245 9. 3 493» 
1 4) that this unified control, after having been unsuccessfully prescribed by, the 
Ordernance cabschienne, was introduced by Hentys is based on a singular misreading, 
of.a docurnent which in any case had to do with Normandy alone. 

* Borreli de Serres, it, 160 q. On the meaning of the term aides, cf. Dupont 
Ferrier, in Bibl. Ec. Chares, luxxix > Ordonnances, xi. 9s. 

* Tid, 10339, Theimportince attached to thisordinance isindicated by thesolemnity 
of the preamble: “Comme... Nous ayons naguere fait adviser sur le futet gouverne- 
‘ment de fos finances, et ayons este advertir que. .. pour Texcessif nombre ct grant 
multiplication c'Omficies...et aussi par les moyers soubtiles, tant par moyers de 
decharges comme auires.. celles nor finances soot venues 2 tele diminution que... 
nor fai effuires sont demourez,. sans aucune execution, dont a peine notre Seigneu ie 
cat venue presque a totale destruction... 
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reach the Treasury owing to ill-considered assignments. The 
duty of receiving and disbursing the money was apparently 
assigned to the changeur, who had for some time performed 
these functions in the case of “ordinary” revenue. A certain 
André d'Fpernon was selected for the office, which he held 
until Henry’s death, There was still a clere du Trésor; but no 
new derci au Tréior, receiver-general, or controller seem to have 
been appointed as long as Henry was regent®. As for the 
goevernenrs des finances, Guillaume le Clerc, though deprived 
of the title, carried on their work until January, when Précy 
was restored to his position, with Pierre d’Orgemont as col- 
league’, These were replaced in the following September by 
Louis of Luremburg, bishop of Thérouanne, and Jean Doule, 
avecat-général in the Cour des Aides, both of whom retained their 
posts for the rest of Henry’s life’, 

The officers named above, it will be observed, were French. 
Dauphinist authors and later French writers in general give 
the impression that under Henry Englishmen governed those 
lets of France where his authority was effective. There is no 

asis for such a notion. The officials appointed in France 
during Henry's regency were almost without exception French- 
men. The saiélis, so far as we know, were all French®. The great 
political and household officers, such as the chancellor, the 
marshals, the presidents of the Parlement,remained French®, The 
personnel of the royal Council, of the Parlement, of the Chambre 
des Comptes, and of the various departments of the household, 
so far as can be judged from the scanty available evidence, con- 
tinued to be almost exclusively French?, Even the government 


2 Borrelli de Sertes 
* Ibid. 173, 1775 Ordonnances, xi. 104. 

* Borrelli de Serres, ii. 137; of- Fauquernbergue, i 
* Borrelli de Serres, 137 sq; Fauquembergue, ii. 26. 
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Jem le Clere was appointed chancellor in November, 1420 (Feuquembergue 
375i 387) and held the position til 1425 (ibid. ii. 159). At che beginning of 14245 
the marshals were the lord of L'fsle Adam ind the lord of Chastellux. After his arrest, 
Lille Adam was succeeded by Jacques de Montbiren, a chamberlain of the duke of 
Burgundy. On Jan 22 1422) Chastellax and Mombécon were replaced by Antoine 
de Vergy, count of Damani, and Jean de la Basme-Montreeh an appointment 
hich wis upheld, despite the protests Of the lords who lost office (Fauquembergue, i 
36.; Bourgeois, 152 n. 4; Codefroy, Annotations, 797)- For the presidents of the 
Parlement, wee Fauquermbergue, passin 

7 Exeter saton the Couneil it seems, when he was captain of Paris {Fauquembergue, 
ii, 9). Atacouncil held by Henry in Paris on June 3, 1422, there were present Bedford, 
Exeter, the earl of March, and the chancellor of Normandy (ibid. so)» but the presence 
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of Paris, a matter of such vital concern to the English, was, as 
a rule, entrusted entirely to Brenchmen. All the prévéts were 
French!; the police of the city was under Philippe de Morvil- 
liers, the First President of the Parlement; on July 8) 1421, 
Exeter was replaced as military governor of Paris by Jean de la 
Baume-Montrevel, lord of Vallee. Indeed, the only important 
exceptions to the general rule were the captains of certain 
garrisons, the Bastille, the castle of Bois de Vincennes§, and 
the towns of Montereau®, Melun’, and Dreux’, being held by 
English troops for at least part of Henry's regency. Of course 
all the French office-holders were of the Burgundian party, and 
there is reason to believe that the duke of Burgundy had much 
influence on Henry’s appointments? 

‘The ordinances issued by the government at Paris from 
December, £420, to August, 1422, were almost all concerned 
with the reform of the currency. The measures projected in 
December, 1420, speedily proved impracticable. The levy of 
silver had to be postponed!*, and the price of the mark of silver, 
instead of being reduced to seven Mvres tournoit, remained at 
twenty-sixt!, while in February, 1421, the lack of metal was so 
great and the dangers of transporting it so serious that the 
masters of the mints were authorised to offer an additional 
405.212 Meanwhile the existing coins were given and taken 
with but little regard to the value assigned them by official 
regulations!3, 


of the last shows that it was an extraordinary assembly, and the names of those recorded 
vy hing bor pein as reg member ofthe royal Counc .21 and isa we 
il French (hid ir 97 9,47) Per the Parlement see Fauquemberzue, pati for 
the Chemin: Conf Rebeca, tan or the kings homchold Boe ree 
i, agg aqq., Comptes, 275 199. 

T Pauquembergue, i. 390, i. x3, 18, 375 Bourgeois, 147, n. 1, t52) 0. 45 t56, 0. 2. 
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» Bourgeois, rst, m. 43 F@ibien, li. 1934. 

+ Monstr. iv. 37} Chast. i. 220; Norm, Chron, 202; D.K.R. xiii, 408, 4275 For. 
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Bergue i. 36 9.3 Bourgeois, 152, m4; Godelroy, Annotations, 797) 
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In Jung, £421, a serious attempt was made to grapple with 
the situation. Unfortunately the government at first increased 
the prevailing confusion by applying its new rules locally. As 
if it were not bad enough that the value of the currency in 
Normandy was different from that at Paris, new regulations 
were announced in Picardy a month before similar but not 
precisely the same changes were published in the capital. 

here it was proclaimed on July 3 that throughout the realm 
the gold crown, which had latterly had the official value of four 
francs or Ivores and in some parts had actually been current at 
seven, should henceforth circulate at 30s. ¢., while the silver 
gros, the coin on which most prices seem to have been based, 
was to be reduced from 20d. 1. to 5, not to mention other 
changes on a similar scale. All monetary transactions, it was 
ordained, were to be made in terms of sous and fives. Rents 
and wages due in the past year were to be paid in the money 
most recently in circulation, which was to be valued at the rate 
which bad been current. Loans were if possible to be repaid 
in the currency in which they had been advanced. Merchants, 
tradesmen, and others were to charge reasonably for their goods 
and labour on pain of severe punishment. There were one or 
two further clauses designed to obviate injustice?. 

The measure, as we have seen’, caused. consternation in 
Paris. Taxes had to be paid in “forte monnoye,” that is, 
according to the new rates, while the officials were believed to 
be paying their creditors and employés according to the old 
ones’, The agitation in Paris caused the government to make 
speedy concessions. Tenants of houses or other property in the 
icoméé of Paris might terminate their leases on Oct. 1, if they 
gave a month’s notice, rent still due being paid according to 
the value of money at the time when their leases were grantedS, 
Landlord and tenant no doubt often came toan amicable under- 
standing. Most of the tenants of the cathedral gave notice, 
but the chapter agreed that its rents might be paid at the old 
rates’. This may have been an equitable concession, but it of 


1 Cordeliers, 295. 
® Onfonnances, xi. 12259. In Picardy it had been laid down that the gold crown 
iid be valued at 344. par. i.e. 426. 6d. tourn. After July 3, when the new regu- 
were proclaimed in Paris, Picardy ought 1» doubt to have come into line, but 
the Cordeliers chronicle certainly implies that it did n 

3 Above, p. 324. 

© Ordonnances, xi. 125, 126; Bourgeois, 155. 
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course frustrated the government's attempt to bring the real 
value of money into some relation to its nominal value and thus 
to prepare the way for the introduction of a sound coinage. 
Farmers of taxes were also given the opportunity to terminate 
their agreements!, On Aug. 11 came a fresh ordinance con- 
cerning the new money which was to be coined. The plans of 
the government had changed. They now intended to coin gold 
saluis worth 255.4, half-sa/uts, also of gold, and Sfancs denters, 
made of an alloy of silver, which were to be worth 24. t. and 
1d.¢. The masters of the mints were to give 6s. 3d. ¢. for the 
mark of silver—a price which does not suggest that silver was 
scarce, though the abandonment of the silver coinage projected 
a few months before gives a contrary impression®. 

‘The change in the government's programme was due to the 
dauphinists, who by counterfeiting the good money struck in 
accordance with the scheme of the previous winter had made 
its circulation futile®. So it was stated in an ordinance, published 
on Nov. 3 together with a second designed to mitigate the 
hardship which the new rules might occasion. The public was 
informed of the introduction of the new coins, many of the small 
ones having already been struck. Of the coins previously in 
circulation, the gras was to be reduced in value hike $4. 1 to 
244, The changers of the Pont de Paris were to give new money 
for old without charge. Those who poses old money were 
not to hoard it on pain of having it forfeited; they must either 
circulate it or take it to the mint. Maximum prices were fixed 
for a number of commodities, and those concerned in certain 
trades were enjoined to reduce their charges in proportion to 
the changes in the value of the coinage’. These measures had 
to be supplemented in December by an ordinance regulating 
the payment of rents and debts, and imposing rules about the 
fulfilment of contracts. Its principles were generally those of 
the similar measure of the previous June®, At the same time 
there was drawn up an ordinance—not published, however, 
till Jan. 17, 1422—which forbade the use of any money save 


1 Oronnances; xi 125. 2 thid 28. 
§ Ibid. +32 099, oe 4 Thid. cy3, 34 
5 Ibid. 134 1g. As printed in the Ordownarce:, the meatures summarised apply 


but the rales about coinage were evidently of general application and no 
jonsagainsta rise of prices were taken elsewhere, The Cordelier chronicle 
(306) gives Sept. 3 a8 the date when the value of the grot or fourette was reduced, but 
this is almost certainly a mistake for Nov. 3. 
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English gold nobles, coins called petits-moutous worth 155. t 
the gros (now worth 2}d.1.), and the coins struck since 
December, 1420, in Normandy and the territory under Henry's 
regency, No one was to ‘export gros to places outside the king’s 
obedience, and no bullion was to be transported except to the 
nearest mint), 

‘The measures just outlined had to be supplemented in May, 
1422, by an ordinance calling in all gros, as the dauphinists still 
found it profitable to counterfeit them. Next month the pro- 
hibition of the use of the gros was repeated in terms which 
showed that the first order had been widely disregarded’, 
Henry's efforts, however, had at least gained some success, and 
Fenin, who shows special interest in financial matters, con- 
siders that 1421 marked the end of the depreciation of the 
currency which had become serious after Agincourt’, The new 
small coins were good, and their nominal value being but low, 
the dauphinists, though they counterfeited them, hardly found 
it worth their while to do so®% Unfortunately, there were few 
other coins in circulation, and it was consequently very burden- 
some to carry large sums about. In his approval of Henry's 
measures Fenin is, however, probably voicing the opinion of 
property owners, who, with rents and dues fixed in sods and 
tivres, had suffered greatly owing to the high value attributed 
to the coins in circulation, while tenants were often able to pay 
their rents with the price of a few bushels of grain’, In short, 
Henry's efforts to reform the currency, however coniducive 10 to 
the listing welfare of the country at large, were not likel 
increase his popularity with the peasants and tradesmen’, 

Still more unpopular were the attempts made to collect the 
levy of silver authorised by the Estates in December, 1420, 
‘The whole matter is rather mysterious. In February, 1422, 
some of the clergy of Notre Dame declared that they had never 
heard of it, Others were under the impression that only a 


2 Ordoananees, xi. 143599 

* Tid, 163 99.5 Bourgeois, 173; Fenin, 188 sq. The coins were wo be taken or sent 
to the nearest royal mint, which would pay for them according to the weight of silver 
they contained, 

* Ordonnances xi, 168 89, * Feniny 189, 

® Cordeliers, 300; cf, Dieudonné, 264. 

4 Fenin, 1895945 ef. Monste fv. 35) 71+ 

7 A butcher of Beauvais declared that it were better (o be hanged than to pay rents 
in “fone monnaye," though te wold have prefered to cu uff the heads of officals 
who attempted to enforce the decree (Bourgeeisy 15552: 2). 
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forced loan had been authorised’. Two chroniclers—one dau- 
phinist, the other Burgundian—believed that the government 
undertook to pay in coin for the silver it received®, There can 
be no doubt, however, that the levy was sanctioned by the 
Estates}; indeed, some of the Paris clergy admitted that a 
majority of the clerical Estate had voted for it, Bue the govern- 
ment was slow in collecting the silver, though the need for it 
was admittedly great. The frst serious efforts seem to have been 
madc outside Paris. Here and there the officials were oppressive 
and demanded more than they were entitled to exact, Robert le 
Jeune, baifli of Amiens, being a conspicuous offender’. In the 
capital the collection of the silver was begun during the winter 
of 1421-14228, It caused much consternation, and little was 
received until Henty returned after the siege of Meaux, when 
the collectors set to work in earnest’. 

‘There was much murmuring, especially against Philippe de 
Morvilliers, who seems to have used drastic methods to enforce 
payment8; but fear of Henry prevented open resistance, Some 
of the accounts of the receivers are extant. They show that 
considerable trouble must have been taken over the assessment 
of individuals, and that the levy really was of general applica 
tion, very influential people being made to contribute’. ‘The 
silver might be handed over in any form, provided that it was 
of the proper weight, In the extracts from the accounts 
printed by Douet d’Arcq, no one appears as assessed for more 
than fifty market; while many, of very various callings, were 

* Grassrile145)n. 2. Thissoems to have been believed at Troyes (Boutct, 453) 

* Jay, 562) Fenit, 190, This misapprehension was probably due to confusion of this 
levy with the similar one in Normaudy (ee above, pe 237)) Where the “marks” were 
pail for by the government. 

* Above, pr ary. + Grasworcilley t45y a. 2+ 

8 Fenin, 1y0) Monstr iv. 77. * Grasoreilley (air 2. 3 
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Madame @Orgemont, praumably the wife of Pierre d*Orgemoat (go marks); Guy 
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des Requétes de I Hotel (1o marks) —Dovt d'Arcay i, 4321425, 427. In August 14216 
the University of Parishad sent 3 depatation to beg Henry for exemption, but in rain 
(Denile, Cnart. iv. 39514. 397; Douet d'Ateq, 1.419, 422). Only students, soldiers, 
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been a right of appeal from the assesiors to the Council, and it must be admitted that 
eral notable ropiha ther asesmens grey reduced, 
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called upon for only two ounces, The assessment on three 
quartiers of Paris, including the Cité, amounted to 415 marks, 
but the expenses of collection, with defaults and exemptions, 
reduced to 311 marks the sum actually paid into the Paris 
mintl. 

There were many causes of discontent, In Paris the winter 
was again a hard one, There were great floods in December, 
lasting for ten days, and these were followed by severe frost, 
which stopped the water-mills. The severity shown by 
Philippe de Morvilliers in enforcing the currency regulations 
and measures consequent upon them, drew on him general 
execration, Pierre d’Orgemont and Jean Doule® were also 
much hated, for they were believed to have fixed the maximum 
prices of commodities, which, we are told, so crippled 
trade that nothing could be bought but bread and wine. 
Tenants of houses were very hard hit by changes in the 
currency notwithstanding the precautions taken for their pro- 
tection. Many left their homes, sold their goods in the street, 
and left Paris for Rouen, Senllis, the woods, or the Armagnacs. 
Wherever one went in Paris, one saw people begging alms, 
and getting little, for everyone was hard up. Curses against 
fortune and the government were to be heard everywhere, 
with prayers for the end of the war and vengeance on the 
Armagnac traitors. It is noteworthy that the “Bourgeois,” 
from whom comes nearly all our knowledge of conditions in 
Paris at this time, never blames the English for the troubles of 
the city during Henry's regency. To him the dauphinists are 
still the source and origin of the people's sufferings®. Probably 
most Parisians were more critical of the English, but the 
diarist’s attitude was not that of a mere time-server, for he was. 
very bitter about several Burgundian officials who owed their 
appointments to Henry. 

The centre of resistance in Paris continued to be the cathe~ 
dral. The chapter gained a great success when, in June, 1421 
Martin V confirmed the election of Courtecuisse to the see! 
‘The University and even, it seems, the Parlement were friendly 
to the bishop®; but Henry was not to be placated®, especially 

1 Dowie d'Aregy i 417, 42489. Cf. above, p. 3t0. 
rurgeois, x53- # Grasworeilley 138, m. 3,139. 1 
jungenis, r64,n. 23 Fauquembergus, i. 24. 
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aa the chapter soon afterwards tried to avoid contributing to 
the cost of the soldiers which the civic authorities were raisin; 
for the siege of Meaux!. In the winter Courtecuisse, who ha 
been living at St Germain-des-Prés, moved into Paris; but, as 
he did not take up his residence on cathedral property, the 
clergy were able to plead in answer to Henry's request for his 
gjection that they were in no way responsible for his move 
ments. The tide, however, was turning against the chapter. 
In December, Charles VI, then at Meaux, was made to ordain 
the deprivation of its dauphinist members—a measure justified 
by the terms of the treaty of Troyes. Icis true that no action 
seems to have followed: but the chapter was less fortunate in 
relation to the levy of silver, which it vainly endeavoured to 
evade! And meanwhile Henry must have been bargaining 
with the pope to some effect, for on July 24 it was announced 
that Courtecuisse had been translated to Geneva, and im- 
mediately afterwards Jean de la Rochetaillée, patriarch of 
Constantinople—a partisan of the Burgundian party—was 
appointed perpetual administrator of the see in spirituals and 
temporals', Henry thus scored the last point, but the honours 
of the dispute undoubtedly belonged to the chapter. 

One of the matters that exercised Henry’s mind during the 
winter was the state of the king’s household. He had in 1420 
abolished the funds called the Coffres and the Epargue, which 
were administered at the king’s discretion’; and in September, 
1421, the offices of master of the Chambre aux deniers, of the 
Garnitons de vins, and of the Argenterie had been placed in a 
single hand’, while about the same time a number of secretaries 
had been removed from the household establishment®. He now 
caused to be drawn up an ordinance fixing the number of 
officers and menials in each department of the household and 
defining their duties and wages!®, It made no attempt to alter 
the main lines on which French kings had been wont to conduct 
their establishments, and its object seems to have been the 


2 Grasorelle, 138, 0. 2 
2 Ibid. 142, n. 1, 143, 2, t44, . 15 Bourgeois, 164, 

® Grasorille, 141 53. 
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8 Thid. 146, 0. 3. 
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removal of abuses and the curtailment of superfluous 
expenditure. A comparison of the ordinance with earlier house- 
hold accounts shows that the personnel of the household was 
paid on approximately the same scale as that of forty years 
before; if in some cases the wages prescribed in the ordinance 
are less, in others they are greater, It was ordained that 
chamberlains and majsres d"héte/ were not to draw pay or allow- 
ances unless they were actually at court or employed elsewhere 
on household business. Meals in private rooms were not to be 
allowed; those entitled to board were to eat in hall. What was 
over from their ration of victuals and other things was to be 
given in alms and not sold, Those who were allowed horses 
must keep them, or suffer a deduction from their allowances. 
The transactions of the mafire of the Chamdre aux deniers were 
to be strictly checked by the controller, and the clerks of the 
several departments must render daily accounts. All household 
officers must swear to obey the ordinance?. 

Ic is tempting to emphasise the significance of this measure. 
The Burgundians later accused Hesty of having reduced 
Charles VI’s household by a half*, No doubt, in the recent 
confused and corrupt times, many abuses had grown up in the 
household, and Henry, with his orderly mind, naturally sought 
to remedy them. There is no reason to suppose, however, that 
the ordinance was directed to the humiliation of Charles VI. 
It dealt with the household of the king of France, not with the 
private establishment of an invalid, and Henry, who doubtless 
expected to succeed to the French crown before long, certainly 
had no desire to diminish the efficiency or dignity of the court. 
The ordinance was enacted on July 1, 1422, From then to the 
death of Charles VI the total wages of the household officers 
were proportionally greater than they had been in the previous 
six months, So, moreover, were the ordinary expenses of the 
household, 

It is often supposed, however, that after the treaty of Troyes 
Charles VI lived in neglect and poverty, while Henry was sur- 
rounded with splendour and comfort. This belief is based on 


1 Doubt d'Arcay i. 435,438 435 4411442, 444 445, Comptes, 16, 18, 23, 24,25, 26, 
27, LOE, 202, 204, 205, 206. 

PTbid. i. 4assq. 9 La Barre, i 341. 
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the statements of certain French writers about the way in which 
the two kings respectively celebrated Christmas in 1420 and 
Whitsuntide in 14221, There is no reason to suppose that the 
contrast was deliberately arranged by Henry, After all Charles 
was a lunatic, whose lucid moments were now rare and imper- 
fect. Henry was regent, and very active in that capacity. It is 
not surprising, however reprehensible, that the Burgundian 
lords and the Parisians should have thronged to him and for- 
otten their king, Apart from these festive occasions, there was 
ittle opportunity for magnificent display by Henry at the 
expense of Charles, seeing that he was either in England or 
campaigning from January, 1421, to the end of May, 1422. 
Charles, meanwhile, was generally at Bois de Vincennes', 
though, as we have seen, he probably visited Meaux during the 
siege®. Some of the staff of the household were evidently at 
Henry’s disposal, and for a time, at any rate, Renaud Doriac, 
master of the Chambre aux demiers and other offices, and 
Monsieur de Rance, matire d’hérel, were with Henry at the 
siege of Meaux*, But the fact that two or three officers are 
specially named as being in the service of the regent indicates 
that the majority were still in the service of the king; and an 
examination of the household accounts from September, 1421, 
to November, 1422, leaves no doubt that they refer almost, if 
not quite exclusively, to the personal enrowrage of Charles V1. 
It is true that if these accounts be compared with those of the 
early years of Charles VI's reign the totals of both receipts and 
expenditure show a great diminution. For instance, for St John 
term, 1383, the household receipts came to 40,117 /ivres 
parisis, while the expenses totalled 49,348, For the corre 
sponding term of 1422, however, the receipts were 15,953 /i0. 
par., the expenses 14,124. Comparing the sums devoted to 
officers’ wages in the two terms, we find a decrease from 4173 
Jiv. par. to 12258, But it must be remembered that in the first 
years of Charles's reign, the authority of the crown was as 
effective over the greater part of France as it ever was during 
the Hundred Years’ War, while in 1422 it could make itself 
felt over but a small and much impoverished area. Considering 
2 BlolDunteigue i. ay Dost Acq, Compl : 
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the situation, Charles VI’s household seems to have been 
conducted with reasonable liberality’. It is likely enough that 
‘Charles was not well served by his personal attendants, but 
that would be due to his malady, which ia those days excited 
derision and cruelty rather than sympathy and devotion. Henry 
was doubtless a hard man, but he was not 2 foolish man, and 
it would have been foolish for him to countenance any diminu- 
tion of the respect hitherto commanded by the French crown, 

The significance of the accounts of the French royal house- 
hold cannot fully appear unless they are viewed in the light of 
the general financial situation. 

This is not easy to understand. We are lucky in the posses- 
sion of the household accounts of Charles VI for the last 
fourteen months of his reign, and it is still more fortunate that 
we have the detailed account of William Philip, who was 
Henry’s keeper of the wardrobe and treasurer of war from 
Oct. 1, 1421, to the king's death, remaining in office till 
Nov. 8, 14222 But the practice of providing Philip with 
money through the king's chamber often makes it impossible 
to be sure what was the ultimate source of the funds at his 
disposal. Still, with the help of the Iesue Rolls of the English 
Exchequer, onc can hazard a rough estimate of the respective 
contributions of the various regions controlled by Henry to the 
cost of the war. 

Philip’s account gives his total receipts as £55,080. Of this 
£11,125 is entered as drawn from the English Exchequer. 
The remainder is described as Recepta Forinseca’, Sums 
amounting to £3313 are mentioned as coming from the fees 
of the great seal of Normandy, from transactions of the Rouen 
mint, and from the Rouen indemnity. Royal officers in Nor- 
mandyand France, with the king’s chamber, furnished in French 
moneyasum equivalent to £5206. £4g00came from perquisites 
of war. £9575 of the so-called receipts were unpaid debts, and 
existed only for purposes of book-keeping. Of tis balan OF 
the Recepa Forinseca—{20,961—a very large proportion was 


+ Queen Isabel may have had some ground For complaint, sing that from Nov. 5, 
agar, to Jone jo, 1423, the received for her household only 75/.t. However 
managed to apend 6663/ 1. (Douit d'Areq, Comptes, p. xxii). On paper the davy 
rectips and expenditare were much greater than hia father's, totalling respectively 
racif c4/-t-and 189, 167/ t.in St John term, 1422 (ibid.). We muat remember, however, 
that the currency in his territories was almost worthless (Dievdoneé, 498) 
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paid to Philip by the king’s chamber, to which at least £19,318 
‘was sent across the Channel by the English Exchequer!. Apart 
from Normandy, the contribution of which has been discussed 
above?, it is evident that Philip cannot have received much 
from French sources, and that by far the greater part of his 
receipts came from England. 

It is true that the money was not all devoted to military 
purposes. Philip’s expenditure is put at £55,083. Of this, no 
more than £2 5,808 figures as prestita et soluciones gnerre’, while 
£24,389 is entered under the head of household expenses, 
‘Not only, however, was the royal household the General Head- 
quarters of the army, but there is a further section, devoted 
to prestita ad recepiam scaccarii, which records little save pay- 
ments to troops enlisted for service in France®. While it is thus 
imposcible to estimate precisely how much of the money spent 
by Philip was devoted to military needs and how much was 
absorbed by services, in the household or elsewhere, which 
would in any case have been rendered, it is evidently safe 
to say that by far che greater part of the expenditure for 
which he accounts was essentially military expenditure; nor 
must it be forgotten that the English Exchequer paid many 
military expenses without any intervention on Philip's part?. 
One is, in short, confirmed in the impression left by an investi- 
gation of Philip's receipts—that the cost of the fighting in 
France was still being shouldered mainly by the English, 

Later, when the duke of Burgundy was seeking pretexts for 
abandoning the English alliance, he accused Henry of having, 
used the revenues of the French crown in his own intcrests*. 
There seems to be no record of the receipts of the French 
treasury for 1421 or 1422. In 1423 they amounted to approxi 
mately 152,000 div. tourn.®, and it is unlikely that they were 
greater in either of the two previous years. Now from the 
beginning of September, 1421, to the death of Charles VI, the 
money allotted to Mehowiehald amicunted to 48,209 iv. tourna 


2 For. Accts.69, F, F v0; Iss. Roll g Hen. V, Mich., Feb. 3, 1422, 10 Hen. V, Paseh., 
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large proportion of his whole revenue, Of this 45,834/. #. was 
expended on the actual maintenance of the household, that is to 
say, the king’s personal establishment, for Charles's household 
did not occupy the position in political and military affairs which 
was taken by Henry's. Over and above the money assigned to 
the royal household, there may have been about 100,000 /iv. 
teurn. which Henry might have turned to his own advantage. 
At three shillings to the Aivre, this is equivalent to £15,000 
sterling. Even had Henry applied the whole of this sum to the 
expenses of his warfare against the dauphinists, it would have 
been small in comparison with the English contribution and 
not much greater than that of Normandy. From Henry's point 
of view, the dauphinists were rebels against the French crown, 
He had contracted to make war upon them with English 
resources, but it was only just that French resources should be 
devoted to the same end.” Regarded in this light, the amount 
allotted to Charles’s needs seems not ungenerous. After all, 
there was a civil war in progress, more than half the resources 
of the realm were in the hands of the dauphinists, and, even 
had the treaty of Troyes never been signed and Henry never 
become regent, some abatement of the pomp and luxury 
surrounding the French crown would probably have been 
inevitable and certainly decent. 


* Dover d°Areq, Comptes, 271, 277, 280, 254. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE REIGN IN ENGLAND 


Derive the period of nearly fifteen months which elapsed 
between Henry’s final departure from the country and his death, 
the history of England itself was comparatively uneventful. 
Until April, 1422, the duke of Bedford was custos of the realm. 
His authority was bestowed on him on June 10, 1421, at Dover : 
except that he might not receive the fealty of greater prelates or 
restore their temporalities without consulting the king, and that 
he was not to receive homage from other landowners, he was 
endowed with royal powers, which, however, he might only 
exercise according to the advice of the Council!. There is no. 
information as to the relations between the Council and 
Bedford, which presumably were amicable. 

The event which excited most interest—and indeed it was 
of the highest importance—was the birth of a son to Henry 
and Catherine, This took place at Windsor at 4 p.m. on 
St Nicholas’ Day, Dec. 6?, In London the bells were pealed, 
and a Te Devm was sung at St Paul’s in the presence of the 
chancellor, many other bishops, the mayor, the aldermen and 
the craft-gilds®. At Paris, where the news became known on 
Dec, 22, it gave an excuse for the kindling of the usual bon- 
fires*, and two days later the Parlement took part in processions 
of thanksgiving at Notre Dame’, while rejoicing was general 
in the parts of France which adhered to the Burgundian party®, 
As for Henry, engaged in besieging Meaux, it is uncertain 
what he thought or said’; but he characteristically sent word 

1 Rym. x. 129 sq. His powers were identical with those bestowed on him in tars 
and sgt7 (bids in 505194475 50) ae 
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Byte ade © Cordeliersy 408! 

7" According to the author of the Vitay he was moch delighted at the news; but in 
the sixteenth century it waa believed that he said to Lord Fitchugh, “I Heary borne 
at Monmouth shall small tyme reigee and much get; and Henry borne at Wyndsore 
‘shall long reigne and al lew, but as God will so be it,” Hal 
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to Catherine that she must hear a Mass of the Trinity and offer 
the child to God!. The infant was baptized by Archbishop 
Chichele; his godparents were the duke of Bedford, Bishop 
Beaufort, and Jacqueline of Hainault2, a trio whose selection 
might have been suggested by the Spirit of Irony in its most 
mischievous mood. The churching of the queen, to which 
many notable people were summoned, was on Jan. 125, By 
March 19 the fiede prince had a household of his own', 
Mention has already been made of the lamentations and 
forebodings of Adam of Usk in the previous spring®, There 
was, however, little sign of discontent or unrest during what 
was left of the king’s life. Queen Joan remained in detention, 
but she was still treated with liberality’ and on July 13, 
1422, an order was issued for her release and the restoration: 
of her goods’, though it was not executed until after Henry's 
death®, The principal cause of apprehension seems to have been 
Sir John Mortimer, of Hatfield. At some date unknown, but 
prior to the end of the parliament of May, 1421, he was 
arrested by order of the Council on suspicion of treason, and. 
committed to the Tower®, He was not brought to trial, and 
at first his imprisonment was probably regarded as precaution 
ary, for the Couitsl Tetisned & GasuAbe aaawee to bid Wie 
when she petitioned for a grant of money on which to live, and 
in November it consented that the arrears of an annuity of £40, 
granted him by the king, should be paid. Shortly afterwards, 
however, Bedford transferred him to anundergrounddungeon?®, 
‘The next we hear of him is that he has escaped, apparently in 


1 Vita, 320 

* Wals. i. 3425 Brot, ii, 427, 492; Chom, Lond, 110; Kingsford, Chron. 7441285 
Monstr. iv, 803 Loher, Beitrage, 221 * Devon, 370. 

& Brom Mare 1g tothe end of te rign Cx6ois recorded’ to hive been pd by the 
‘Treasury to John Biteman, treasurer of the household of the lord prince (Iss. Roll 
9 Hen. Vy Mich, March 19, 14225 ibid. 10 Hen. V, Pasch. June #5, July 3p 1422). 

® ‘See above ps 277. 

+ The Isue Roly ecord numerous fayment to Thomas Libourne forthe expenes 
‘of her houschold, On July 19 1922) £106 13% ach was granted t0 pay for bones 
bought for her chaise (iss, Roll 1¢ Hen. Vy Pusch July 155 1422). 

2 Rots Pat iv. 248s 

4 bid, aq7 ag. Ox us, 30) ugaa, she Treasury was all allowing maney to 
Lilkourne from the inves of Joan's lands for the expeascr of her household (Iss. Roll 
10 Hen, V, Pasch» Avg. 30) 1422). 

* Rot. Parl. iv, 160. 

2 Ord. Priv. Co. i. 196, 307, 311 Mortimer’s removal underground is mentioned 
by his wife in a petition which is Undated; but the wording of the document indicates 
‘that it must have occurred after the concesion made by the Council respecting his 
annuity. 
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the company of John Braquemont, knight, Marselin de Flisc, 
of Genoa, Thomas Payne and others, who also had been im- 
prisoned in the Tower. The date of the escape is not known, 
but it may be conjectured that it occasioned the order of 
Feb, 28, 1422, to the bishops of the southern counties, in- 
structing them to concert measures for the preservation of order 
with the justices of the peace and other notable men of that 
part of the country!, Braquemont, Flisc, and Payne were 
caught in Somerset, when does not appear. Mortimer himself 
was retaken in April’, but we do not know where. He was 
brought back to the Tower, but in May he was sent to Pevensey 
castle, where he was kept till June, 14234. He was then re- 
stored to the Tower, whence in 1424 he again escaped, with 
tragic consequences that are well known. 

The episode is mysterious. Mortimer was eventually con- 
victed on the ground that his second escape was treasonable*, 
‘We are told nothing of the reasons for his original imprison- 
ment, except that it was on suspicion of treason. That he was 
never brought to trial until 1424—and then merely on the 
ground that it was treasonable to break prison—suggests that 
there was not much evidence for the original charge against 
him, It may be, however, that he was suspected of plotting in 
the interests of the earl of March, and in that case, no matter 

+ Cal Pat 1414-23, pr 413. Braquemont (Cal. Pat. 1422-29) p. 1865 Claus. x Hen 
Vi, 185 Rym. 2. 2795 Ord. Priv. Cv. i 25) and Flise (Cal. Pat. ¢qsa-ag,p. 186) were 
[Prsonera of war. Thomas Payne, who came from Glamorgan is sid to hive been O 
Exits confidential accretary (Ord. Pv. Cov. 104) los. Roll ro Hen. ¥; Pasch Apel 32, 
Joly 10, 1422). He bad been captured in the rising of 1414, but had escaped unhurt 
land some tima between July, 1417, and the end af #449, Be had taken 3 lending pare in 
= cafully planned plot ta weecue the king of Scots, then at Windeor, and convey him 
to Seathndt He was, however, caught by Thomas Haseley, a clerk of the exown. ho 
hhad lain in wait for him near Windsor for five days and sie nights. He was commitied 
to prison to await the king's return from France, and at the first parliament of 1421 
hhe was brought before Henry and the lords, who questioned Haseley about the arrest, 
the king declaring, if Haseley isto be believed, that i “pleased him more than Thadde 
fst oF eysen hin Lovee forthe rete inconveniences that mern like 19 afale fn 

is longe absence." Payne, howerer, was merely committed to the Tower (Ord. Priv. 

Co. 8 fon rex agg} mihout undergoing any al (Rot. Pani. i6), "Deyo 
tuansiavon (133, 375) of the entries relating to the escape is grossly misleading. Only 
Payne was accused of having been atociated with Oldcastle. 

figs, Roll to Hen. V, Pasch,, April yo, July 0, 2432. They mere sent back to the 
Tower, where they were at Henry's death (Cal. Pat. 1423-29, p. 186). 

> Iss, Roll 10 Hen. V, Paschs April 30) 1422, When news of his capture reached 
Westminster, the Couneil was at Southampton. This proves the date to have been April 
(Cal. Pat. 1416-22) pp. 427) 428) 4435 Rym. x. 201) 204, 205 59) 

"Ord. Priv. Co. i332} Claus. 10 Hen. V, m. 6; For. Acets. ss, Ay Devon, 334- 

# Rot. Parl. iv. 203, 2603 Devon, 389} Brut, ii 431, 564 

# Rot. Parl. iv. aoa, a6o. 
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how strong the evidence, publicity would be the thing that the 
government most wished to avoid. 

‘The summer of 1421 was wet and stormy in the north, and 
the hay and corn harvest was largely spoiled!. There was much 
disorder and violence in various regions®, but the evidence does 
not suggest that hostility to Henry or his policy was the cause, 
or indeed that the insecurity of life and property was worse 
than usual. It has often been asserted that, under the crushing 
weight of taxation, the war had become unpopular’; but, apart 
from Adam of Usk, no chronicler suggests that this was so, 
and little indication of it can be found in official records. The 
proceedings of the parliament which met on Dec. 1, 14214, 
Certainly lend no colour to the belief. There was an exceptionally 
small attendance of temporal lords. Only three earls, those of 
Northumberland, Westmorland,and Devon, received writs, and 
no more than twelve barons, With the exception of James Lord 
Berkeley®, all had been summoned to the parliament of the pre- 

us May. The eight judges and two serjeants-at-law were the 
same as those summoned on that occasion*. The writs de expensis 
are not enrolled, but returns are known to have been received 
fromall the usual shiresand from ninety-four cities or boroughs’. 
Of the county members thirty-five had previously been elected 
to parliament since the beginning of the reign, eighteen more 
than once, though only eight had been returned to the last 

arliament. Seventy-nine of the citizens and burgesses returned 
had had previous parliamentary experience under Henry V; of 
these forty-six had been returned more than once, and thirty- 
two to the first parliament of the year®, How many members 


{ Fine Roll g Hen. V, m. 14 

* A quarrel between the coroners of Northumberland caused some disturbance in 
that county (Claus. 9 Hen. Y, mm. 11d, 2, 22d), Westmorland was evidently very 
disorderly (Hot. Farl. iv. 163), and unpunished act: of violence in Staffordshire were 
the subject of a petition presented in the parliament of December (ibid. 164). 

1 Seceg, Newhall, r50, 0,345 Vicker 373- 

# Rot. Parl iv. 1536 

‘His claim to succeed to Berkeley can bad juat ben revognited (G.E. 


Rept, Dign, Peer, iv. 852. 
Return Parl i. 297 «99+ 

* Return Parl. i. pp-xi3, x«,xxi, 278 eqq, Some of thecity and borough representa 
tives, f they had attended wwhes elected, wer old parlamentary hands. Thus, Waker 
Shirley of Salisbury had already been elected eight times since Henry's accession (ibid 
‘Ro, 282, 285, 286, 290,293, 296, 298), John Harleston of Wilkon and William Gascoigne 
of Bridgwater seven times (ibid. xix, 279, 284, 285, 286, 90, 292, 293, 295; 296, 298), 
‘Thomas Godeston of Colchester and John Whithorn of Wilton six times 
283, 285, 286, 289, 290, 291, 293, 294) 296, 298), 
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were actually present there seems to be no means of telling, but 
it may be inferred from the figures just given that this parlia~ 
ment was by no means an inexperieaced body. As reported in 
the rolls, the chancellor's opening speech was exceptionally 
unilluminating, Speaking on the text Lex Domini immaculata 
convertens animas', he discoursed on the three kinds of law and 
on the three virtues—faith, hope, and charity—and went on 
to announce that the causes of the summons of parliament were 
the conservation of the peace of the realm, the defence of its 
frontiers and the common profit®, Probably, however, he was 
really rather more specific, eee the very same day, even before 
a Speaker had been chosen, the commons granted a fifteenth and 
a tenth, half of each to be paid at the ensuing Candlemas, the 
other half at the next feast of St Martin in winter’, the four 
northern counties being exempted*. The main purpose of the 
grant was described as the defence of the realm5; but at the 
time England was not threatened with any serious danger from 
outside, and everyone must have known that the greater part 
of the money would be spent, directly or indirectly, on the war 
in France. After Christmas, as had been ordained in the 
previous parliament, gold money was to be valued according 
to its weight®; but asa concession to the tax-payer it was agreed 
by the government that a gold noble worth ss. 8d. in weight 
would be accepted by the collectors at its nominal value of 
6s, 84.7 On Dec. 3 the commons presented as their Speaker 
Richard Banyard, esquire, one of the members for Essex, who 
had been returned to the second parliament of 1414, but had 
not been elected since8. The common petitions were exception- 
ally few, and mostly concerned the reform of the currency that 
was then being carried out. They are not of great interest, their 
principal purpose being to prevent fraud on the part of money- 
changers and to enable the public to obtain the new money on 
fair terms®, The government granted a petition that the mint 
at Calais should be re-established for the coining of money of 
the same quality as that issued at the Tower!, and it was also 

2 Ph sin. 7. § Rot, Parl. iv. x58, 

3 Thid. 14; Fine Roll 9 Hen. V, mim. 6-15, . 

4 Thi 8 Rot, Parl. iv. 152. 

© See above, p. 277. 

7 Rot. Parl. iv. 1513 Chron. Lond. 109 59. 

8 Rot. Parl iv. 1513 Return Paul, i. 283, 299. 


¥ Rot. Parl, ir. 15489.; Statutes, fi, 20939, 
40 Rot. Parl iv. 1543 Satute, i210, 
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agreed that justices of the peace, sheriffs, escheators, or special 
commissioners might take action against forgers of weights and 
imprison them without mainprise until their trial’, The most 
notable of the petitions was one about the jurisdiction of 
the Council and the chancellor. It pointed out that although 
divers statutes had enacted that none of the king's lieges should 
be required to make answer in any suit save by original writ and 
due process according to the law of the fand, nevertheless 
certain of them had been summoned before the Council or the 
chancellor by letters of privy seal and writs of suépoena. The 
commons therefore begged that when in such a case the plaintiff 
had a remedy at common law, the defendant might take ex- 
ception to the jurisdiction of the court before which he was 
cited, and that the case should thereupon be dismissed®. ‘They 
further asked that all such proceedings should, if then pending, 
be forthwith quashed, save when they had been initiated by 
authority of parliament. The commons put forward this 
petition as a matter of grace, notwithstanding their appeal to 
statutes, and it is not surprising that it was answered with the 
polite formula of refusal®. Though the protest concerned only 
civil suits, it is remarkable to find the commons betraying so 
much suspicion towards the Council in the reign of the most 
popular of the reputedly constitutional Lancastrians. 

This parliament witnessed some interesting judicial proceed- 
ings of the kind that often took up much of the members’ time 
and much space in the rolls, though usually ignored by writers 
on constitutional history. William Lord Clinton and Say, who 
was himself summoned to this parliament as one of the lords 
temporal‘, had petitioned the commons to pray Bedford and the 
lords to ordain by authority of parliament that one William de 

1 Rot. Par. iv. 1555 Statutes it 216. 

+ “Come sit cantenut ea diverse Esttuts...que nulis desesLieges stra amesnuz 
en response, sinon par Brief Original et due Proces selone Ia Leie de hy Terre; et ensi 
soit, que diverses des Liges de notre... Seigneur sont faitz venir devaant son Conseil 
ef son Chaneeller, par letwes de Privee Seales, et briefs Sub Pena. cet (i 
feb hives os beich some! grasmexct pulse apparcr par by declarition del Palau, 
que #2 action est ala commune Lee, que le Defendant soit admi de prendre exception 
Aljuradietion de court, et dice que kr Plein ad remedic ou ficeant pur Iuy a ln com- 
mone lie n son cat, et que cell exception soita ly alove, et aur cell dimisws hore de 
Court" (Rox. Parl. iv. 156) 

"The petition closed with the formuls “pur Diew eten gevere de charitee,” common 
form in petitions of individuals for royal grace and favour but most uawsual in petitions 
afte commons in parent. The nvr wa "Soil adrine parle Roi" CR. P 
ive). 

Rept. Dign, Peers iv. 852. 
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Ja Poole should carry out an agreement which he had made 
with the petitioner. The petition, having been publicly read 
in parliament, Poole was called before Bedford and the lords 
and questioned. His answers were unconvincing, as, according 
to the justices concerned, they had been on the numerous 
occasions when the case had come before the courts. It was 
consequently ordained by authority of parliament that Poole 
should execute the agreement in the sense desired. He then 
came again into parliament, and, in the presence of Bedford 
and tie lords, delivered t Chuten two deala giving effect to 
the decision?, The episode presents several interesting features. 
It appears, for instance, that Bedford and the lords could still 
be regarded as “parliament,” but, on the other hand, it is 
remarkable to find one of the lords addressing his fellows 
through the medium of the commons, 

Another case—originating in 2 suit about tithes—was laid 
before parliament by the chancellor, who, despite long. pro- 
ceedings before him, had been unable to determine whether 
it belonged to the temporal or to the spiritual courts, The 
chancellor explained the issues to parliament, and the parties, 
‘hom Ke tad ordered to be present, were heard by counsel. 
‘The justices of the two benches and the chief baron of the 
Exchequer, then being present, were charged by Bedford to 
give their opinion, and when they had done so in a reasoned 
statement, edford and the lords accordingly pronounced that 
the matter was one for the ecclesiastical court to decide’. 

The date when parliament was dissolved does not appear 
in the roll, It was still sitting on Dec. 18%, so that, even if it 
ended immediately afterwards, many members could not have 
got home for Christmas. 

There is no reason to suppose that the public grumbled 
more than usual at the readiness of parliament to meet 
the government's demands. The collection of the taxes 
voted was promptly begun’, and by Feb, 2 the money was 
coming in at the Exchequer®. [t has been argued that the 
proceeds of the grant were disappointing®, but the Receipt 
Rolls show that they came to about £32,700, £1 5,700 of which 

1 Rot, Parl. iv. x51 sqq, * Did. 153, * Ibid, 
4 Iss, Roll gHen.V, Mich, Jan. 23, 1422. Collectors had been appointed on Dec. 29 
(Fine Roll 9 Hien. V, m. 8). 
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was paid before Henry’s death’, and if the total is below the 
average yield of a fifteenth and tenth, it must be remembered 
that the tax-payer could meet a demand for a noble with mon 
intrinsically worth only 5s. 8d. It appears, nevertheless, that 
there remained an urgent need for ready cash; for in March 
commissioners were appointed to raise a loan in twenty 
southern and midland counties. In each county the sum to 
be asked for was its share of the second half of the fifteenth 
and tenth, due at Martinmas, when the debt would be repaid. 
There seems to have been little response. It is true that in the 
last six months of Henry's life £8800 was raised on loan; but 
nearly all of this was lent in July and most of it by bishops, 
judges, and important government officials, There is, however, 
nothing very significant in a widespread reluctance to find two 
instalments of a tax within a few weeks. 

What financial difficulties were felt by the government were 
due rather to the magnitude of their task than te any exhaustion 
on the part of the country. Every source of money was 
thoroughly exploited, The sequestration of the lands of Queen 
Joan must have been a godsend to the Exchequer, For the 
board and maintenance of Joan herself, Thomas Lilbourne 
drew some £1300 from Henry's departure in June, 1421, to 
his death. In the same period, however, the chamber received 
£5642 feom the issues of her lands; Queen Catherine had 
£1475, mainly in repayment of her loan of May, 1421; John 
Radcliffe had £1010 for the upkeep of the castle of Fronsac in 
Guienne; and nearly £300 of Joan’s revenues were spent on 
provisions and munitions for France, £8000 was indeed a 
substantial addition to the public revenue. 

It is of course notorious that no accurate notion of the state 
of the Treasury at a given date can be obtained from the Receipt 

1 Rec. Rolls 9 Hen, V, Mich, (n0. 698), ro Hen. Vy Paich. (nes. 701, 702), 
1 Hen. V1, Mich. (n0. 703), 

2 The counties concerned were Kent, Sussex, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffel 
Essex, Herts Hums,, Northants., Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Suaffordshirey Herefordshire, Leicestershire, Notts, Devon, Cornval, Beds., and Bucks. 
(Cal. Pat. 1416-22, pp. 416 59,). A commission was appointed for Sommerseton April 7 
(ibid, 427). Tes of course possible that less formal bargaining may have occurred in 
counties which are not named in the Chancery’ ells. 

© Rec. Rolls 9 Hen. V, Mich. (no. 698), March 11, 10 Hen. V, Pasch. (no. 702), 
“April 10, May 275 June 8, July 1) 145 23. Professor Newhall sates (tag, n 32) that 
£11,086 was borrowed during Easter term, 10 Hen. ¥, but Heannot see how he gets 
fis toad 

‘Tse, Rolls 9 Her. V, Pateh., to ro Hen. V, Paech, The entries selating to Queen 
Joan's lands are numerous, 
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and Issue rolls. One can, however, derive from them a general 
impression of the position of the national finances. On the 
whole there was no great difficulty in raising money, The taxes 
voted in 1421 yielded £36,200 before Easter, 1423. In 1421 
and 1422 nearly £47,000 was raised by borrowing]. Neverthe 
less the outlook was not cheering. If England was still to 
contribute to the cost of the war as she was doing in the years 
1421-1492, the extraordinary revenue—i.e. that produced by 
loans or parliamentary grants—must remain as great as in those 
years. This even Henry himself would hardly have dared to 
suggest; and Bedford immediately recognised that if the war 
was to go on, it must be supported mainly by the resources of 
Normandy and the rest of France. But to think of England as 
exhausted in the last years of Henry V inevitably leads to mis 
apprehension of the later phases of the war. The burden of the 
war rested mainly on England until Henry's death; and it was 
sustained with little apparent difficulty. Had the country really 
been drained by Henry, it could not, even after the respite from 
taxation in the early years of Henry VI, have maintained the 
war with such stubbornness when the tide had turned in France. 

Nor is there evidence of any present shortage of man-power. 
In 1421 Henry had taken abroad with him some 4000 men. 
The heavy losses during the summer and before Meaux 
naturally rendered necessary the despatch of reinforcements, 
and these began to be recruited in the following February. 
They were to be led by Bedford, whose place as custos of 
England was to be taken by Gloucester. Bedford himself 
furnished x retarue Of two knights, ninety-seven men-at-arms 
and 300 archers®, while other retinues in the force amounted 
to 135 men-at-arms and 424 archers, ‘They sailed from South- 
ampton early in May‘, Some weeks later Robert Lord 
Willoughby, with twenty-nine men-at-arms and ninety archers, 
crossed from Winchelsea’; so that the English army in France 

3 Rec, Rolls g and 1c Hen. V, and x Hen. VI, Mich. Under taxation is included 
Lus8e from the clerical tenth of 1421. Half of the York tenth was not due till mid 
Summer, 1423 (Fine Roll 9 Hen. V, m. 11). Of course much of the money raised by 
‘axation was devoted 10 the repayment of loans. 

For. Acct. §9, F; 1; ls. Rall 9 Hen. V, Mich. Feb. #8, 2423. 

8 For, Acct. 69, F, Liqg.3 Brit. Mus, Stowe MS. 440, f. 44 809. 

+ Theexact date is noc known, but the ealiest letters patent attested by Gloacester 
are dated ‘May 12, while the last antested by Bedford are dated May 4 (Cal. Pat. 
Eg: Role Hen. Vo Pal 
For. Acsts. 6gy Fs Cale Pats 14 
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May 4y June 8y July 29y 14225 Ord. Priv, Cox 
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must altogether have been strengthened by nearly 1100 ment. 
There was evidently a scarcity of captains?, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any special difficulty was experienced in 
raising the men. 

During the early months of 1422, the chief preoccupation 
of the English government seems to have been the provision 
of transport for the reinforcements and for Queen Catherine, 
who was to sail with them, leaving the infant prince behind®, 
Ships were already being pressed in February, and during the 
following month they were mustering at Southampton from 
many English ports, while one or two foreign vessels had also 
been hired, For some weeks the troops destined for France 
lay in the neighbourhood®; indeed Southampton was for a 
time the seat of government, Bedford having with him there 
the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of the privy seal, and 
several other members of the Council’. It was at South- 
ampton that the ambassadors of the count of Foix received 
the money which Henry had contracted to pay their lord in 
the treaty made at Meaux in the previous month®, Catherine 
herself had lodging at Southwick®. The crossing was safely 
accomplished carly in May, Catherine disembarking at 
Harfleurt®, 

“The long-announced reform of the coinage underwent much 
delay, but on Feb, 13, 1422, Bartholomew Goldbeter, gold- 
smith, of london, was appointed master of the mints of the 
Tower and Calaist!, He undertook to coin gold nobles worth 


1 Most of the archers were mounted (Stowe MS. 442) 44 499.) 

& Many small contingents were sen in he nama” of men mh presrmaly we 
née for military sevice, Thus, Thomas de Bradshavr esquire, and Thurston de Ander- 
ton. exquire, send in their names Gilbert Donkesbury and Thomas Slakes esquiee, each 
with three mounted archers (Stowe MS. 440, ff. a4, 44.¥¢). John Haytekey and three 
mounted archers went in the name of a lady, Dame Beatrie Shirley (ibid. f 4a). 

{Brut i 5634 Ts Liv. 93, Catherine's journey as deeded upon By Jan. 26, 
shen she wasevidently expected to set gu at once (ym. x, 171, 

© Rym. x. 1753 Devon, 3705 Iss. Roll g Hen. V, Mich.» Feb. 23» 1922 
* Veseels were retained in Melcombe and other western ports (Devon, 370); the 
inque Portsand London were of eourse drawn upon (Rym. x. 173 Iss. Rolly Hen. V, 
Mich. Feb, 23, March 11, 10 Hen. Vy Pasch April 30, 1422), while on the east coast 
Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Alnmouth contributed a ship eich (Fur. Acco. 59, G). 
Foreign vies were furnished by Sloys, Middelberg, and Goes (bil) 

ORym. x. 208 

1 Ibid. 20% 254) 205 59.5 ls, Roll 10 Hen. V, Pasch., April 10, 14225 Chane. Warr. 
69/18 aus, 1543/70, 745 Cal Doe. Soot tv. 135. 

above, p. 373+ "Fer. Accts. dg, F va 
Wt Enaptonk’Chedo. ve sa8i Baie sk dat, 498) Moma Je 
4M Claus. 9 Hen. V, m2 dj Cal. Pat. 1416-23, p. 4105 Ord. Priv. Co. ii. 21, 
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65. Bd., fifty pieces of which were to go to the Tower pound, 
and also half and quarter nobles of the same quality. He was 
furthermore to make the usual kinds of silver coins—groats 
worth sd. half-groats, “‘esterlings’”” (to be current for 14.), 
“‘mailles”’ (worth half an esterling), and ‘‘ferlings" (worth a 
quarter). Ninety groats were to weigh a Tower pound. The 
juality of both gold and silver coins was to be good". The manu- 
facture of the new money seems to have praceeded slowly; a 
shortage of silver coins caused much inconvenience®, and in the 
summer it was found advisable to bring coiners to the Tower 
from Brabant? and even from Rouen‘, where one would have 
supposed their services to be still more urgently needed, Itis 
yet more surprising to find bullion, presumably silver, being 
despatched from Rouen to London, doubtless to be coined*. 
‘The Church in England was fairly quiet during the last year 
of the reign, The convocation of York met on Sept. 22, 1421, 
in compliance with a royal writ of July 26, It followed the 
convocation of Canterbury in voting a tenth—half to be paid 
at midsummer, 1422, and halfa year later—and was prorogued 
to Jan. 14, 1422. On reassembling it was concerned prin- 
cipally with the question of the preferment of graduates, dis- 
cussed in the previous spring by the southern province, and on 
Jan. 22 it was ordered that constitutions on the subject should 
be published. They were to the same effect as the ordinance 
issued in the previous year by Archbishop Chichele®. 
In the following summer, on July 6, the convocation of 
Canterbury again met, but no pecuniary grant to the crown was 
requested or made. There was some debate as to what should be 


1 “Br serront les ditz monoys dor de xxiij carratz eroys gecias et dimy (tic) dor fy 
et vaudray ehescun liure des ditz monoys dor xy liaees xij sn) ¢ desterling.” “*Chescun 
livre dargent. ..ciu poys tiendea xj unces et ij d cesterling du poys dargent fyn et 
xvilj du pays dallay chescun denier contenant xxii grans” (ste). Claus. 9 Hen. V, 
mad. * Greg Chron, 142, 

3"Iss, Roll 40 Hen, ¥, Pasch.y June 8) 1422. 

4 Thid, Aug. 30) 14225 Devons 573. 

# Iss, Roll 40 Hen. V, Pasch July 19) 1422. 

# Cone. iii. 4033 Records of Northern Convocation, ii. 138 499. The grant was 
subject to very mater exemptions, Toul exemption wae granted to all eligious 
houses nd ecclesiastical benefice in Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmorland ; 
to the abbeys of Selby, Rocke, and Meaur, ruined by foods; to several smaller howes, 
and co all berefices appropriated to nanneries, by reason cf their nozorious poverty 
Partial exemption was allowed to York Minster “*propter celerem consteuccionem et 
consammacignem eiusder""; Thurgarton priory, the church of which was threatened 
veith ruin; the priores of Nostell, Pontefract, and Blyth, burdened with debt; end 
Cockersand priory, almost destroyed by the ses (Fite Roll 9 Hen. V, m. 11). 
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done towards paying the expenses of the English representa- 
tives at the General Council which was to meet in 1423, and 
was unanimously resolved that a contribution of threepence 
in the pound should be levied on church property which was 
assessed for clerical tenths?, 

Convocation was called upon to deal with two insubordinate 
clerks, One, Henry Webb of Bath Easton, confessed that he 
had exercised priestly functions without being duly ordained, 
On his submitting himself to correction, the archbishop, with 
the approval of those present, sentenced him co be flogged at 
the head of a procession, once through London, once through 
Worcester, once through Bath. He was removed in the custody 
of the bishop of Worcester. 

The other offender, William White, chaplain, had preached 
without licence at Tenterden church, Kent, had been arrested 
by order of the archbishop, and had been long imprisoned, 
though Chichele had released him from the sentence of ex- 
communication which he had incurred. In the presence of 
convocation White admitied that he was reputed to be tainted 
with error, heresy, and Lollardy. [twas resolved that he should 
formally abjure all error and heresy, after doing which he 
would be liable to the penalties of relapse if he again fell into 
heterodoxy. White took the required oath, and was then pre- 
sumably released, though he was destined to die a heretic’s 
death some years later?. 

Apart from the adventures of Thomas Payne, little was 
heard of the Lollards at this time. John Prest, formerly vicar 
of Chesterton, Warwickshire, was pardoned for having har- 
boured Oldcastle there in August, 1415%, and had to give 
and find security that he would not maintain unorthodox 
opinions and would appear before the Council when sum- 
moned!, John Reynald, too—a tailor, apparently of London— 
had to furnish similar guarantees that henceforth he would not 
be of the covin of John Oldcastle, or uphold any of his opinions, 
but would be loyal to the king and come before the Council if 
required. [tis strange to find what a bogey Oldcastle still was, 
even when he had been dead four years. 


aay pogrte « Clas. 9 Hen. 
de assensu et couina Jokannis Oldecastell vroditoris, . .exnune 
‘minime erit aut aliquas oppiniones (sc) ipsius Johannis Oldecastell palam vel occulte..- 
predicabit, revelabit, docebet (sc), aut tenebit et quod, ..tanquam verus ligeus Regis 
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During the last fifteen months of the reign there was but one 
vacancy of an episcopal sce. This was caused by the death of 
Robert Clifford, bishop of London. The dean and chapter 
received royal licence to elect a successor on Nov. 9, 1421; 
but befote their choice could have been known at Rome, 
Martin V had translated to the vacant sce John Kemp, bishop 
of Chichester®, who, as we have seen, was also chancellor of 
Normandy. Thomas Polton was translated from Hereford to 
Chichester, and Thomas Spofford, who had lately been pro- 
vided to Rochester but had never entered into possession of 
that see, was translated to Hereford, John Langdon, a monk 
of Canterbury, being provided to Rochester’, These appoint- 
ments were presumably agreeable to the king, and they must 
have been very lucrative to the pope. Apart from bishoprics, 
however, the pope's influence on the English Church was 
not marked, Abbeys and priories that fell vacant were filled 
by canonical election, which was confirmed by the ordinary 
and assented to by the king! So far as is known, no other 
ecclesiastical dignities or benefices were filled by papal pro- 
vision during this time’. That the Statute of Provisors was 
still being strictly enforced in respect of lesser dignities and 
benefices appears not merely from these facts but also from the 
continued efforts of Martin V to secure the repeal of the 


obnoxious legislation’. 


10 infra xv dies postquam ipse teu aliquis manvcaptorom susrom premunitus 


* 423. 
“lt. The bull of taraation was dated Nov. 17. 

foods before being proved ww Rocher, wus abbot of 
St Mary's, York (Cal, Pat 403). 

For examples sce Cal. + DB. 3931 394 3959 400, 4025 404, 408, 4105 
Als ats) 626, 427. 

#"Ieis worthy of note that John Dxworth, who had been provided 0 the canonry 
and prebend of Biggleswade by the pope and collated ta it by the bishop of Lincola 
succesfully petitioned Martin that he might use the latter title as justification for 
possession of the benefice (Cal. Pap. Leti. vil. 213), 

"See above, PP. 375 599. 


CHAPTER LXXV 
“IN MANUS TUAS, DOMINE” 


Henry seems to have remained at Meaux for some time after 
the surrender of the Market, and it was not until May 26 that 
news of Queen Catherine's approach took him to Bois de 
Vincennes?, Catherine, who had made a leisurely journey from 
the coast?, arrived on the same day: her father and mother had 
been lodging there for some time?. On May 30, Henry and 
Catherine entered Paris, the king characteristically visitin 
Notre Dame before going to his quarters at the Louvret, 
Charles VI and Queen Isabel czme on the same day, and lodged 
at the Hotel St Pol’. Next day was Whitsun, and the two 
kings celebrated the feast in their respective quarters, Henry, 
with Catherine and many notable Englishmen, dined publicly 
in great state, though, to the disgust of the Parisians, the 
spectators got nothing to eat or drink. As at Christmas a year 
and a half before, the contrast between Henry's splendour and 
Charles's lack of pomp and company filled many Frenchmen 
with grief; but the French nobles Aid nothing to comfort their 
king in his distress*. 

On June 2 and 3, Henry and Catherine, escorted by many 
nobles and ladies, French and English, went to the Hétel de 
Nesle to see the Mystery of the Life of St George, which had 
been staged for their entertainment by some of the citizens of 
Paris’, On the second day of the performance the Hotel de 
Nesle was the scene of an important council at which were 
present the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the earl of March, 
the chancellor of Normandy with the bishop of Coutances and 
Raoul le Sage, Arthur of Richemont, the chancellor of France, 
Philippe de Morvilliers, and. the bishops of Thérouanne and 
Beauvais, to mention no others*, It seems to have been the 


"To the following paragraphs, Ihave adopted the dates given by Pauquembergwe- 
3 She hed ardved  Retcs on My v4 (Cochony a8). 
3 Rauquentbergue, i. 4964 

4 Thid!f03 Cordeless 3395 
4 Brot, fh age; Monae 
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first and only occasion on which 2 joint council, representative 
of England, France, and Normandy, was held. 

Henry was cordially welcomed on his return to Parist, and 
according to one authority his vigorous administration of 
justice maintained his popularity with the poor®. On the other 
hand, his efforts to collect the silver which had been voted by 
the Estates, together with new regulations about the currency, 
caused much murmuring, though the ''Bourgeois,"’ as usual, 
puts the blame on the dauphinists®, 

Tt had apparently been decided that Henry was to go to 
Picardy and crush Jacques d’Harcourt once for all. While 
in Paris he wrote to the towns of the dailliages of Amiens 
and Vermandois, asking whether they would be willing to 
supply his army with provisions at prices which he named. 
Failing an agreement, he hinted, the English army would be 
employed elsewhere, leaving the regions in question still ex- 
posed to the depredations of Harcourt. Henry's messengers, 
however, were well received, and returned with satisfactory 
reports!. The earl of Warwick was already operating in Vimeu, 
and on June 11 the garrison and the citizens of Gamaches 
agreed to sutrender both town and castle on the following day. 
Louis Bournel the captain and anywho wished might go beyond 
the Seine to dauphinist regions, taking with them their personal 
property, provided. that abject of Henry, all who had sworn 
to the treaty of Troyes, and anyone concerned in the murder 
of Montereau should be handed over; the rest, on taking 
the customary oath, should be pardoned and restored to 
their property®. Warwick then went forward to lay siege to 
St Valéry-sur-Somme, 

On June 11 Henry and Catherine left Paris for St Denis, on 
the way to Compitgne, where the garrison was shortly to sur- 
render the town’, On the next day, accompanied by Charles VI 


S Codes 317 2 eat, 

Thome Ses conan 4 peapmommnls 16 

4 Tit Lis. 95; Coshon, 388, Lives joe ve purports to be the leter written 
iy Honey to l2 baie of Ais acd Vercmastoby Got he aid ot mk UP 
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and Isabel, they went on to Senlist, where part of Henry's 
houschold had arrived some time before®. In a day or two, 
however, he was recalled to Paris by news of the discovery of 
a plot. An armourer, his wife, anda baker, who dwelt at La 
Heaumeric, having fallen under suspicion, were arrested, and 
the woman confessed that they had been concerned in a con- 
spiracy to deliver Paris to the dauphinists. It was currently 
believed that a body of malcontents in the city were to have 
opened the gates to the garrison of Compiégne, as they were 
withdrawing southward after their surrender, and that the 
scheme explained the readiness with which they had yielded 
a place capable of holding out for a year, Atall events, Henry 
returned with an armed force, and had the woman and some of 
her accomplices drowned’, 

Henry went back to Senlist and thence at last visited 
Compitgnes, which had duly surrendered on the 18th, the 
lord of Gamaches, with the garrison, departing to dauphinist 
country beyond the Seine® and making no attempt to annoy 
Paris now that their plot—if plot there was—had been ex- 
ploded. From Compiggne, however, instead of going north 
against Harcourt, the king returned to Senlis", perhaps recalled 
by bad news from the south. 

It will be remembered that after his campaign in Vimeu in 
the spring, John of Luxemburg had ordered the troops under 
his command to reassemble at Péronne towards the end of May 
in order to reduce the troublesome castle of Moy. Before the 
date fixed, however, the dauphinists, no doubt influenced by 
the fall of Mcaux, had evacuated Moy and several neighbouring 
strongholds, after setting them on fire. The rendezvous was 
therefore changed to Le Cateau-Cambrésis, and the date to 
June 15, Then John was summoned urgently to Paris, and it 
was announced that the force was to muster on June 26 at 
Bray-sur-Somme, where the duke of Burgundy himself, who 


3 Bourzeois, 174. 

3 William Philip had reorived money there on June s (For. Accts. 69) F). 

3 Monn. iv. 1949.4 Cordeliers, 1183 Bourgeois, 174 sq. Anexamination of Henry's 
‘movements at this time hows that the plot must have been discovered before Henry's 
Visit to Compibgae, notwithstanding Monstelt's exuimony. 

“¢ Longnon, 455 D..R. xii. 435) 4443 Rym. x. 223; Monstr. iv. 105. 

# Monte. iva tag3 Vite, 3295 THe Live 9g 

* Monutr. iv. 193; Sorel, La Prise de Jeanne Dare, 54). 2, 321, They passed throagh 
Mantes, conducted by the dail of Gisors (Grave, Arch. municip. de Mantes, 19). 
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was bringing many other troops, was to assume command’. 
The result of these delays was that the Burgundians lost the 
initiative. The soldiers, many of whom had been kept under 
arms by their captains, did much mischief, especially in Artois?, 
and the only exploit of note accomplished at this time was the 
capture of the town of St Dizier in Champagne by Jean and 
Antoine de Vergy, who afterwards beat off an attempt by La 
Hire to relieve the castle, which eventually fell in August®, 
Meanwhile all the plans of Henry and Philip had 

been upset by a dauphinist offensive against the county of 
Nevers. It was a shrewd stroke, for it threatened to cut com- 
munications between Dijon and Paris. By June 20 the dau- 
phinists were besieging La Charité-sur-Loire in foreet, under 
the viscount of Narbonne and Tanneguy du Chastel®. Some 
attempt at relief was made, probably by troops raised locally’, 
and the duke, who was at Troyes on his way northward after 
his visit to Burgundy and Savoy, turned back and went to 
Dijon, whence he appealed for help to the dukes of Savoy and 
Lorraine? His preparations were hindered by a mutiny of 
Burgundian troops in Charolais, who had received no pay for 
a long time8. Before they were pacified, La Charité fell®. 
The dauphinists might have been well advised to push on 
into the county of Nevers, but instead Charles, who had 
established his headquarters at Sancerrel®, ordered siege to 
be laid to Cosnet¥, a few miles distant, The dauphinists were in 
great strength®®, and the garrison soon agreed to surrender 
unless relieved by Aug. 12, hostages being given as a guarantee 
of good faith!®, Messages passed between the dauphinand duke 
Philip, who agreed to fight a battle on the day fixed for the 
surrenderata place near Cosne on the right bank of the Loire!*, 

* Cordeliers, 316. # Ibid. 317 

* old, gra cps Monae. ty. 105; Placer, ll. 58. 
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} Cousinot, #85; Hourgeois, 175 19.5 Cordeliers; 321. Various dates are given, for 
the surrender, but the three independent authorities cited agree on Aug. 12, which 
accords well with the movements of the Anglo-Burgundian lif force as given by 
Plancher (ii. $8). 
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‘The duke had summoned troops from all parts of his territories, 
but, being weak in infantry, he asked Henry for a contingent 
of archers#, The king replied that he would join Philip in person 
with all his available men?. 

In the second half of July the English force was joined near 
Paris by the lord of Croy and Hue de Lannoy, with yoo men. 
at-arms from Artois, while John of Luxemburg, who had just 
recovered from small-pox, brought a contingent from Picardy. 
Henry, who was very sick, came from Bois de Vincennes and 
attempted to lead the army, but was obliged to turn back at 
Corbeil, Bedford was put in command of the force, and, accom- 
panied by Exeter, led it to Vezelay, where the duke of Burgundy 
Joined them on Aug. 4 with the troops he had raised in his 
‘southern territories®, The combined forces were very powerful, 
forming a greater army than any that Duke John had ever put 
into the field®, As the dauphinists were also very numerous, 
everything seemed to presage a great and decisive battle, news 
of which was anxiously awaited far and wide’, The Anglo- 
Burgundian army advanced on Cosne. To obviate the jealousy 
which had manifested itself on some previous occasions, there 
were English, Picards, and Burgundians in each of its divisions 
—vaward, ‘‘battle,” and rearguard§. It arrived before Cosne 
on Aug. 118, and early next day the advance-guard, under John 
of Luxemburg, was on the ground selected for the battle, the 
centre, under the duke himself and Bed ford, following at oncel®, 
The whole army waited till three hours after dinner, but no 
enemy appeared, and scouts brought word that the dauphinist 


2 Cordeliers, 3:9) 5213 Monstr. iv. 106, 
3 Ibid. 106 sqq.s Le Fevae i, 60. 

cdliers, 327. 330 69.4 Monste iv. 1073 Fenin, 184 
23395 Tit. Liv, 951 Cousinot, 1853 Bouvier, 4435 Monat. iv. 107 
N 3301 Wale. fi ay32 Tit Liv. 93 Cordaliers, y20; Monae. iv. 107; Fenn, 
G. de Roye, 146; Bouvier, 442s Plancher, ii 58 
© Cordeliers, 311; Le Pévre, ii 61. Fenin (13s) says that the Anglo-Burgundian 
army numbered 12,000 men, a credible figure, and (84) estimates the English contin+ 
ent at 3000. 

7 For the interest shown at the French court, see Douét d’Arcq, Comptes, 284. 
‘At Paris the body of St Genevidve was carried ‘in procession to the cathedral with 
the object of aiding the Anglo-Burgundian cause (Grassoreille, 149, n. 1). Amiens 
Senta messenger 10 Paris to find out what had really been arranged (Durand, iv. 96). 
(On Aug. 12.4 Mass of the Holy Spirit was sung at Troyes after a general procession 
“pour la bataille qui devait faire Mons. de Bourgogne coaue les Armignacs (ic) 4 
Cone" (Arbois de Jubaiaville, Sér. G, ip. vii) 
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troops had been disbanded?. Certain of them, however, were 
to be seen on the other side of the river, and a few tried to 
cross, but were driven back by the English archers®. Some of 
the besiegers remained on the left bank of the Loire for two 
days, But they did not offer battle, recognising their small 
chance of success, and eventually acknowledged their defeat 
by giving back the hostages they had received from Cosne®. 
For their part, the Burgundians and English were evidently at 
a loss, and made no attempt to cross the river and invade 
dauphinist territory’. On the third day, John of Luxemburg 
‘was sent to raid in the direction of La Charité, but dauphinist 
troops moved up the opposite bank watching him, and after 
reaching the town he fell back on the main army, The duke 
of Burgundy then thanked those who had come to his aid, 
bestowed gifts upon their leaders, and ordered a general with- 
drawal. Philip led the Burgundians back into the duchy, while 
the English and Picards went northward under Bedford, 
suffering much from hunger until they neared Troyes, when 
they spread themselves over the country and greatly annoyed 
the inhabitants. At Troyes the Picards and the English parted 
amicably, the former going home, the latter towards Paris, 
Bedford, on arriving at Troyes, had received news about the 
king which caused him to hasten forward to Bois de Vincennes’. 

Cosne had been saved, and the dauphinist army had dis- 
persed. On the whole, however, the honours of the campaign 

1 Cordeliers, 322. CF. Monste. iv. 108s Bourgeois, 1765 Vita, 3305 Tit. Liv. 943 
Was. ii. 142 1G de Rose, 186, 

3 Cominot, 186; Bouvier, 44; Raoulet, 171, 

* Cousinots 185, According io Vitay 430) Bedford was under orders to lead his 
amen back to Henry as soon as the relief of Cosne was accomplished. 

8 Cousinot, movies 442 84.5 Fenin, #85- 

8 Mosst Le Fev; si 61; Chast. i. 5275 Plancher it. $8. tn and around, 
Paris atthe end of August there are known to have been nearly 1350 English combatans 
(Exch, Acets. so/13, 13, 17)- Seven retinues which had been mustered at Meaux to 
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indication how many retinues had been to Cosne. From other sources we know that 
Eedford and Exeter had been there, and itis perhaps significant that the losses of both 
tad been heavy, Bedfor's 399 having been reduced 10 396 snes his landing (Etch, 
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rested with the dauphinists. They still held La Charité, which 
constituted a valuable bridgehead on the right bank’ of the 
Loire and gave them a good poinr d’appui for attacks on the 
county of Nevers or the duchy of Burgundy itself. And they 
had entirely upset the plans of King Henry and Duke Philig 
Jacques d'Harcourt was still in possession of Le Crotoy, 
whence he was not to be dislodged till 1424. The siege of 
St Valéry-sur-Somme, it is true, had ended satisfactorily for the 
English. The garrison at first showed a high spirit, and War- 
wick’s advance-guard was handled very roughly; but on the 
arrival of his main force the defenders were driven within the 
walls. Warwick lodged in the abbey, and most of his men lay 
in tents. The English opened a heavy bombardment and broke 
down the walls in several places; but the dauphinists made 
many sorties, and, being at first blockaded merely on the land- 
ward side, could resort to Le Crotoyand other ports for supplies. 
Warwick, however, sending for ships to Normandy, soon cut 
them off entirely from their friends, and after this the garrison 
speedily lost heart, and about the beginning of July made an 
agreement to surrender the plaice on Sept, 4 unless the dauphin 
should make a serious attempt at their relief before then. 
Meanwhile, they were not to raid in the neighbourhood. 
Having received hostages, Warwick, instead of attacking Le 
Crotoy, led his force to the king, and according to some 
authorities took part in the relief of Cosne®. St Valéry, in 
accordance with the capitulation, was delivered to the English 
on Sept. 4°; but that date falls in the reign of Henry VI. 
This success, however, was in some measure counterbalanced 
by a regrettable incident in Normandy. It was always hard to 
protect the frontiers of the duchy, and the inhabitants of the 
county of Ivry were so harassed by raids of the dauphinist 


+ Monstr iv. ror 399.5 Chast. i. 316; Condeliew, 318) 320. The date of the 
capitulation is uncertain.’ The Cordeliers chronic a good authority on. points of 
chronology, dates ic (320) in July, and Monstreet says (iv. 02) that the siege lasted 
three weeks. Tc wasstil in progresson June 29 (Rot. Norm. 10 Hen, V, mts de Tha 
document is badly mistranslated in DUXLR. xi. 459). 

Tr scems likely that Warwick's orders to rejoin Henry came unexpectedly, 
July 7 it was apparently believed in Roven that Warwick's force was bositging Le 
Critoy (For. Accs 6% F x, Go Thedate is given asin 9 Hen. ¥, but this x obviously 
a slip). That Warwick's force had been destined for this operation is indicated by the 
fact that Henry and Charley VI had sent to Jacques Harcourt an embassy consisting 
of his brother the bishop of Amiens, Pirté Cauchon bishep of Beauvais, and Hue de 
Lannoy, who demanded the surrender of Le Crotoy. Negotiations followed, but no 
agreement was reached (Monstr.iv. 19339) 
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garrisons of Perche and the Chartrain that in July the collectors 
of the ‘ai/le were instructed to leave them in peace until next 
Christmas!, Yet there was frequent temptation to use the men 


of the garrisons for service in the field; it was believed that 
many had been sent to join the Cosne relief force, and it is 
true that on Aug. 9 the captains of a number of strong places 
in Lower Normandy and Perche, including Domfront, Falaise, 
Verneuil, and Evreux, were ordered to despatch troops to re- 
inforce Ralph Butler at Eu®. This was a piece of luck for the 
viscount of Narbonne and the count of Aumale, Jean d’Har- 
court, who were on the point of attacking Normandy with a 
force which had been assembled in Maine. Just as everyone's 
attention was turned towards Cosne, they broke across the 
frontier. They got as far as Bernay without meeting serious 
opposition, and the English garrison, which evacuated the 
place their approach, was pursued and scattered with heavy 
loss. Next day, having thoroughly pillaged the town, the 
raiders withdrew southward with their booty!, Meanwhile an 
English knight, Philip Branch’, had mustered a strong body 
of troops, and he now followed in close pursuit. A skirmish at 
Moulins-la-Marche failed to arrest the retreat of the French, 
but some miles farther, near Mortagne, they were constrained 
to turn and fight. The English dismounted and drew up their 
line behind a palisade of stakes, but on being charged they 
broke and fied. They lost heavily, both in killed and in 
prisoners. The French went on their way with their plunder, 
and though they were still well within English territory there 
was no further attempt to stop them’, The episode, while not of 
the first importance, showed how difficult it was to protect 
Normandy against dauphinist captains who possessed 4 little 
resolution, The raid was evidently very well timed and 
executed’. 


+ Bibl. nat., MS. frag. 26,044/5740. * Bourgeois, 176, 

2 Rot, Norm. 10 Hen. V, m.9 4. They were to be with Butler by Avg. 30. 

* St Denys, vi. 474 599.5 Juv. 3675 Cagay, 124; Cousinot, 186 sq.5 J Chartier, in 
Ball. Soe, Hist, France 858, pp: 23154 

8 For Branch, see D.K.R. xli. 792, alii, 406, He was presumably identical with 
Philip Braunche, knight, of Fleet, Lines. (Cal. Pat. 1416-22, p. 162). 
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French betook themacives with their plundkr to the neighbouring town of Mortagne- 
Wf this is ruc, it & striking evidence of the weakness of the English defences near the 
southern frontier of Normand 

1 Professce Newhall (290 aq.) places the incident in November, :422» but Lam not 
convinced by his arguments in support of this date. The St Denis chronicle. Followed 
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But operations against Harcourt and raids on Normandy 
were of little moment compared with the sickness of King 
Henry. Farly in the year his health had given cause for con 
cern,and an English physician had been surnmoned to Meaux!. 
There is no sign, however, that Henry's ailment, whatever it 
was, seriously impaired his mental and physical vigour until 
the sige of Meaux was over, The weather in June was very 
hot®, and this may have had something to do with the removal 
of the two courts of Henry and Charles VI from Paris to Senlis, 
though an epidemic of small-pox was probably a more powerful 
motive. It has been thought that Henry's health was broken 
by incessant anxiety, warfare, and hardship*; but that opinion 
seems to be based on mere surmise. Henry doubtless had led 
an active and harassing life; but he was by all accounts a man 
of cool and confident disposition, not at all likely to suceumb 
to nervous strain or mental worry. As for the hardships he had 
endured, they were not very great. After all, he had seen little 
actual campaigning. A good deal of his time in France had 
been given to diplomacy. His military opcrations consisted 
mainly of sieges, and when he personally took part in these, 
he was of course lodged in fairly comfortable quarters. Much 
has been said of the sufferings of the English at the siege of 
Meaux, and they were doubtless considerable; yet we have 
seen reason to think that the losses from sickness were small, 
and it must be remembered that the king was housed in the 
large abbey of St Faro, surrounded by a great part of his house- 
hold staff®. Of course Henry always took an active interest in 
the conduct of operations under his direction, and at Meaux, 
as elsewhere, he must have been frequently exposed to danger 
of wounds or death; but that he ran greater risk from ‘natural 
causes” while before Mcaux than he would have done in Paris 
or London, it is impossible to prove. Physically, his most 
trying experience after the march to Agincourt was probably 
the campaign of the summer of 1421; he must to some extent 
have suffered from the hardships that afflicted his meng and it 
may be that they left behind a gastric or intestinal weakness 


by Juvénal, and Cagny expressly ascribe the raid to August, the las, indeed, giving 
precie date, the rath, for the action sear Mortazne. Such evidence must hold grand 
against the vagueness of the other authorities, whose chronology is invari 

"Iss, Roll 9 Hen. V, Mich.» Feb. 3, r4z2 

1 Bourgeois, 175, 3 Ibid 

4 Vickers, 382; Kingsford, 378. # See above, p. 339. 
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which rendered him an easy prey to dysentery or kindred 
diseases. Walsingham, an creelle lent authority on contemporary 
opinion in England, says that the fatal illness grew out of a 
long-standing distemper!. Nevertheless, in June Henry was 
projecting a campaign against Jacques d’Harcourt®, and no 
fone seems to have had any misgivings about his health until he 
returned to Senlis after his visit to Compitgne®. Then, however, 
he must have felt seriously ills for though he made light of it in 
public§, he summoned a new physician from England’ and on 
July 7 moved to the castle of Vincennes, while next day the 
University of Paris, of course with his knowledge, took part in 
processions for the prosperity of the realm and the safety and 
recovery of the king of England?. It was popularly believed 
that Henry had sxulbpor and few can have known that he 
was dangerously sick until he attempted to lead the Cosne relief 
force, He could not ride, and had to be carried in a_horse- 
litter. Even so, it took several days to convey him to Corbeil, 
and farther he was unable to go®, At Corbeil he seems to have 
remained for more than a forenigh ‘An improvement in his 
state was soon followed by a relapse, and it was resolved to 
take him back to Bois de Vincennes. He was rowed down the 
Seine to Charenton, where, wishing to reassure public opinion, 
he left the baat and essayed to ride, but was fain to dismount 
after a few paces, Thence to the castle he had to resort to the 
horse-litter, and at his journey's end he took to his bed, which 
he was never to leavel®, 

From this time, Aug. 1711, to his death eighteen days later, 
there seems never to have been serious hope of his recovery!*. 
The nature of his disorder is vaguely and contradictorily 


2 Wale. i. a3. ® See above, p. 407. 

® Vita, 329; Monet. iv. 107. No chronickr suggests that anything was seriously 
‘wrong before. 

# Vitay 329- 

{Mises le Seatrytl MB: a. Ral 6 GV, Pink Tay td 


* Faaquemtereuey i 7299. oe 

1 Vine ggo- That Hoary could not go beyond Corbell ali stated by Tie. Liv.94, 
Cochony s8fy and Norm: Chron. Hille), all of whom think that seknes re 
Gres ee ewe, 

WD K.RUal dass Rym. x 234 9.5 Pauquembergue i 6, 

10 Vita, 131; Monstr. iv. 108, M Fauquembergue, ii. $6. 

” It can ‘hardly have been later than Aug. 29 that Bedford heard at Troyes the news 
which caused him to hasten to Bois de Vincennes, for duke Philip reached Troyes laters 
Spent eight days there, but did not hear thar Henry was dying. until he wason bis wa}, 
thence to Park (Rendny 205i cf above, pat) 
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indicated by the chroniclers, Walsingham calls it dysentery’, 
and descriptions of the symptoms in other writers confirm the 
diagnosis, even when they use other names?. If dysentery it 
was, the long resistance to it which Henry offered testifies to 
the strength of his constitution, and tells against the theory 
that he had long been in weak health. 

Up to Aug. 3o Henry was able to transact business*, He 
had his houschold at Bois de Vincennes, and Bedford, Exeter, 
and Warwick reached the castle some time before the end*. 
The duke of Burgundy evidently wished to avoid meeting him 
again; for, on hearing that Henry was at the point of death, he 
contented himself with sending Hue de Lannoy to his bedside, 
though he was no farther away than Brie-comte-Robert®, Queen 
Catherine was still at Senlis with her parents®, and Henry 
seems to have betrayed no affection or concern for her during 
his last hours. He thought only of pelitics and his soul. 

‘On Aug. 70, feeling his end to be near, Henry called to his 
bedside Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, Lewis Robsart, and a ter 
others, Englishmen, in whom he had special confidence”. 
told them that he knew death to be at hand. If he had rong 
any man, which he did not believe, he asked pardon. He 
thanked all present and their fellow-soldiers for their services, 
which he would have fitly rewarded had he lived longer. He 
exhorted them to continue the war until all France had ac- 
cepted the treaty of Troyes, protesting that he had invaded 
France for no worldly ambition but for the maintenance of his 
just claims, as saintly and wise men had told him he might do. 
Bedford he wished to have the custody of Normandy until 

+ Wats. 343 

“Bt, conime je fus ater veritablement informe, 12 
Henry ala ae let tspas ol vit par feu Aguile feri par dessouba ou fondement, assez 
semblabie au few qu'on dit de saint-Anthoine™ (Monstr. iv. 113). St Antheny’s Fite, 
however, is now another name for erysipelas and in the Middle Ages was a synonym 
for the maladie ardent, a very prevalent discascy rexrbling erysipelas, but now 
apparcnilyextinct, The Monk of St Denis (vi 480) ascribes Henry'a death to an 
frmitas Huxus sentris,” while Juvénal des Ursins (567) speaks of “un flux de ventre 
amerveilleux, avec hemorshoides.” 

9 Ryn. x. 259 

For. Acets. 69. F ve; Exch, Acets, 0/12, 13, 175 Vita, 3325 Monatr. iv. 109. 

# Fenin, 1853 Monstr- iv. 211, 112, 

* Tid. 107) 1434 Cordeliers, 323. The Cordeliers chronicle, homeren says (20) 
that Catherine had visited Henry after his return to Bois de Vincennes from Corbell. 
This is denied by Monstrelet (iv. t07)- Livius (95) says that Charles VI and the two 
queens were at Bois de Vincennes when Henry died. This is most improbable. In any 
‘are, Catherine does nex figure in any account of Henry last moments 

"Vita, 3324 Monstr. iv. 109. 
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Henry VI should reach years of discretion’. He was, too, to 
hold the regency of France, unless Burgundy was willing to 
undertake it?. Gloucester was to be protector of England®; 
but Exeter* and Walter Hungerford’ were to have personal 
charge of the little king. Dissension with Burgundy was to 
be avoided at all costs®. The duke of Orléans, the count of 
Eu, and two or three other prisoners must on no account be 
released until Henry VI came of age. Other captives Bedford 
might treat as he liked?, No treaty with the dauphinists must 
be made except on condition that Normandy remained in 
English hands®, 

After showing his will to those present® and conversing for 
a short whilewith Huede Lannoy®, Henry called his physicians, 
and asked how long he had to live. At first they put him off 
with talk of God's restoring him to health; but when he in- 
sisted on hearing the truth, they gave him no more than two 


1 Vita, 332 
* This is well attested. I have adopted Monstreist’s version (iv. 110), which is fole 
lowed by Le Fivre (i. 62) and Chastellan (i. 328), who adds that after Henry's death 
Bedford ‘cffeed he repenty to Burgundy, who reused it Cl. 431). Con 
of these Burguncian authorities is aforded by Walsingham (i. 345), who evident! 
thought that Burgundy had accepted the regency. The author of the Vite meations 
only England and Normandy, and his omission of any reference to Henry's wishes 
respecting the French regency may perhaps fleethe fat hut they indicate confidence 
in Burgundy, who wat hated in England sfter 1435. 

3 Vita, 3335 Tit. Liv. 93. Both those authortaee had strong reatona to give pro- 
rminence to Duke Humphrey. Brut (ji. 431) eays that Henry named him protector and 
defender af the realm, but the information in imerted apparently as an afterthought 
and is not given as partof the king’s dying speech. The “Souther Chronicle” printed 
by Mr Kingsford (Lit. 278) says that Henry entrusted the government of England to 
Bedford, Gloucester, Exeter, and Bishop Beaufort, and that these four, with consent of 
parliamreni, ordained that Bedford should be caster of Normandy and Gloucester estos 
of Englaed. The Burgundian writers say sothing of Glouesster when summarising 
Henry V'slast wishes, bat stae that Exeter was to be regentin England (Monste.iv. 210; 
Le Févrey it, 625 Chas. i. 3285q,). Walsingham (ii. 345) suggests that Gloucester 
presided at Henry VI's first parliament in virtue of his commission to act as custos 
granted by Henry V in the previous spring. Gloucester’s claim (Rot. Pasl. iv. 3:6) 
that the goverament of England had ben eft him in Henrys will wa of course 
unfounded. 

# Via, 3335 Tie. Liv. 95; Monste iv. 1195 Bratyiig29, 4313 Kingsford, Lit. 295. 

© Vita, 3333 the only authority to mention Hungerford. Monstrelec iv. s1c) has 
dk chat the cul of Warwick was to be Henry’ tutor; but Wari opent met of the next 
years in France. Other authorities asociate Bishop Besufort with Exeiee (Brety ii. 
429, 4313 Kingsford, Lit. 293). 

U Monatr-iv. 1 10 44.5 Fenin, 186. The form in which thisadvice is said to have been. 
given is carly a refeetion of later events 

¥ Monae. iv. xioaq.3 Le Férre, ii. 62. © Monser. 

# Apparently his frst will, relating to his personal effects. See i. 530190. 


1 Monseriv. eta; Chast. i. 529; Fenin, e6s, Lannoy forthwith went back to Duke 
Philip. 
wit 4 
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hours. He then ordered his confessor and other clergy of his 
household to say the seven penitential psalms!. At the words 
“muri Jerusalem”” in the fifty-first psalm, he stopped them, and 
said, ““O good Lord, thou knowest that mine intent hath been, 
and yetis, if | might live, to re-edify the walls of Jerusalem®,”” 
Having spoken thus, he suffered them to continuel. After- 
wards he received the communion and extreme unction, When 
end was plainly at hand, he cried out, * Thou liest, thou liest, 
my portion 1s with the Lord Jesus Christ,” and then, grasping 
the crucifix, he recited in a loud voice, ' In manus tuas, Domine, 
ipsum terminum redemisti,” and, with a gentle gesture as 
though commending his spirit to his Saviour, he passed away 
peacefully, like one who fell asleep‘, It was a little after two 
in the morning of Monday, Aug. 315. 

‘The English and the earlier Bargundian chroniclers have of 
course much to say of the grief felt by the people of England 
and Burgurdian France®. More impressive are the tributes to 
his ability and character paid by dauphinist writers’. Notwith- 
standing the assertion of Percival de Cagny thae his death was 
concealed for fifteen days, the English authorities seem to have 
made no mystery of it; af all events it was known in Flanders 
by Sept. 7% Nevertheless, legends soon grew arbund it, In 
Flanders it was believed that Henry had died of leprosy. 
In French circles unfriendly to the English it was told that he 
had resolved to move the relics of St Fiacre to England from 
the famous shrine near Meaux, and that he was stricken with 
sickness as a punishment, the name “'St Fiacre’s sickness’? 
being apparently invented as a title for the disease that carried. 
him off, The story perhaps had some slight foundation in fact, 


Monet. iv. r124 Feniny 186, 
Words similar effect are reported by Monstcet i132) 
ity 334 
j Fay vembergve, ii, 56, These (wo authorities are conclusive as to 
cof Henry's death. It is correctly dated an Ord. Priv. Co. bi. 35 
Vitas 334s 5575 Brat (Contin, H), ii. 5635 Ningwford, Chron, 74y 1283 Monstr iv, 
Bourgeois, 176; St Donys, vi. 4805 Juv. 5673 Cochon, 288, 

* The Cordele: Chron. (322) and Feein (x66) are particalerly emphatic about the 
regre\ ele in France, 

These will be coasidered below, * Cagnys 226, 

* Morons ji 232 The. 

M$ Denys vin ato) Juys 567. Both say that he died of St Fiacre's disease) but 
have tron unableco trace the existence of any euch ailment before this time, Chastallsia 
(i. 339), who represetea mingling of Burgundian aad Armagnac traditions, sys that 
Henry was seized with the disease which “auleurs dient de Ssinet Pyacre, aucune de 
Sainct Anthoire,” the latter name being derived by him from Monsuelet (iv. 1136 
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but one may probably trace its origin to the coincidence that 
St Fiacre’s Day, Aug. 30, was the last of his life. 

More than a generation later, Chastellain, who while hostile 
to the English tries to be just to Henry, told a strange story, 
which he had from the lord of la Trémoille, About a year 
before his death, Henry was visited by a hermit!, who had, he 
said, been ordered by a messenger from God to bid him cease 
from afflicting the French and approve himself the champion 
of the faith. The hermit added that when Henry, as prince of 
Wales, had been wounded in the forehead while fighting against 
heretics in England, God had chosen him to be His instrument 
against the infidels, He had been suffered to proceed thus far 
in France, but if he went farther his life would be cut short. 
Henry, after some hesitation, resolved to ignore the hermit’s 
words, and dismissed him with an ambiguous reply; but before 
leaving, the hermit, perceiving the state of the king’s mind, 
warned him that he would be punished by death within a year. 
‘The visitant departed, no one knowing whence he had come or 
whither he had gone; but when Henry fell sick, repented, and 
desired to see him again, he reappeared, and in reply to the 
king's enquiries said that God's mercy was infinite but that, 
for his unbelief and disobedience, he must die. Henry then 
asked whether his son would reign in France after him. The 
holy man, after rebuking him for thinking of such matters at 
sak a time, answered that he would not®, The origin of the 
story is probably Vincent Ferrer's visit to Henry at Caen3; 
but it is eloquent of the deep impression which Henry made on 
cf. abore; p. 416) n. 2)yadescription which betcays some bewilderment. The authors of 
the Liter Plascardensis and of the Continuatio Scotichron. (iv. 2x27) have a version of 
the story which is characteritcally designed to shed distinction on the Scots. The 
fuller account (Plose. i 358) tells how some of Henry's men had ravaged the lands of 
S1 Biacre and plundered the church which contained hia relics Henry, having refused 
to make restitution, was stricken with StPiacre'ssicleness and died 2t St Maardes-Fossés, 
both S: Fiaere and St Maur being sons of Scottish kings. After he fell sick Henry 
asked what was the matter, and the physicians replied "quod sancti Fiatri morbus 
‘rat, ex vindieta proveniens, quae incerabilter mortem jgneam adducit; et quod ipse 
flius fuit regis Seociae. Et tune responditres, ‘Illaest maledicta nacio: nam ubicumque 
locorum perrexero, eos in barbam invenio. Nimirum,' iaquit, ‘si ipsi atroces et 
vindicatii sunt in vita eorum, qui tam crodelem vindictam post mortem operantur”” 
‘There is far more “nationalism” apparent in the Scottish chronicles of the time than 
In those of England of France. 


St Fiacre, though perhaps a Seot, was probably never in Scotland, but went to the 
‘continent from Ireland. For an account of him, see Cath, Encydl 5. 


__} Said to have been Jean de Gand, who afterwards settied at Troyes, where he died 
in 1439 (Boutiot, ii. 4465 ef. Camusit, Promptuarium, 325599). 
* Chast. i. 33759q * Above, pp. 7534: 
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the French that they should have so freely invoked the super 
natural to explain his unexpected end. 

A funeral had the same fascination for the men of the Middle 
Ages as it has for most people nowadays; and it is annoying to 
find detailed histories of Henry's corpse by writers who give 
but the baldest account of the great events of his life, The 

it seems, was dismembered, and the flesh separated from 
the nett by boiling. The flesh and bones were then placed in a 
leaden casket with a great quantity of spices! ; what remained 
was buried in the churchyard of St Maur-des-Foss¢s*. 

Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy had arrived at Bois de 
Vincennes. After conferring with Bedford, he went to Paris, 
and took up his quarters in the Hotel d” Artois. Incredible as 
it may seem, he apparently took no part in the obsequies which 
were being arranged’, From his whole attitude at this time, 
‘one cannot but conclude that Henry had deeply offended him. 
He still needed the English alliance, and as long as Henry was 
able to direct affairs he had to preserve an appearance of 
friendliness. But as soon as he dared he showed his real feelings. 
His behaviour was scarcely decent, and must have aroused 
bitter resentment among the English’. 

No less remarkable is the fact that Henry's body was never 
taken into Paris*. On Sept. 147 it was carried with great pomp 
to St Denis, escorted by Redford and other English lords, and 


1 have followed the account of the Monk of St Denis (4, 42), who was in a good 
position to knew the facts. He is copied hy Jean Jurénal (s5z], whose testimony at 
Jeast shows that be knew of nothing to the contrary. J. Chartiers Latin Chronicle 
(Bull. Soc. de VHist.de France, 1858, p: 217) also mentions the boiling, though it says 
that the flesh was buried. The author of the Vita (576) declares, on the other hand, that 
the body was so emaciated that it was possible to embalm it entire: but his testimony on 
this point is not so weighty as that of the St Denis writer. 

= Mocuee: fv, atay Le Feere, ts 644 St Denyay vi. 433. Rpianediecrns 

* Only Vita (337) mentions Burgundy as present when the body was removed from 
Bois de Vincennes. The Monk of St Denis (vi. 482) and Monstrelet fv. 112) say that 
it was escorted by Bedford and other English lords, They could hardly have failed to 
notice Burgendy had he taken part inthe proceedings 

1 Deca tly ccust fir Gloucs eskl ord ron Jacq 
‘of Hainault? 

© Monserelet (iv. 112) significantly takes it for granted thac the body was brought 
se Boss Dany hon teary inset Ty gine ofa shaper es 
Dame contains no allusion to Henry's death, even when recording Bedford's gift to 
the church on Sept, 10 of a fine piece of goldsmith’: work, with enamel images re- 
oc the Tiny, St Denis St Georg, Hear. and Catherine (Gramorele 150 
aid ty tsty at 

7 Bourrevis, 176. For once Fauquemberpue’s date, Sept. 1s, seems to be wrong 

i. s7). He was doubtiss misled by the fact that the body reached St Denis late in the 
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was ceremoniously received by the abbot and convent. It 
remained for the night in the choir of the church, while monks) 
prayed around it, and next day the bishop of Paris, with p 
mission of the abbot, celebrated the pAneipal requiem Mas, 
Henry's executors gave very handsome gifts to the church and 
convent; and in the afternoon the procession left on its way to 
Normandy?. 

‘The coffin was placed on a cart drawn by four great horses. 
Above the coffin was a bed, on which lay an efigy of more than 
life-size, made of boiled leather ; it was clad in regal robes, with 
a crown on its head, a sceptre in its right hand, and a golden 
apple in its left. As the body passed through towns, a rich 
silken cloth was held above it, reminding observers of the cloth 
borne above the Sacrament on Corpus Christi Day. On 
Sept. 19 Rouen was approached. Two hundred and twenty 
burgesses in black, carrying torches, joined the procession and 
escorted it to the cathedral, amid the tolling of all the bells of 
the city. Next day, after the appropriate services, the coffin, 
with the superincumbent effigy, was placed on a litter and 
borne by noblemen to the castle. There it remained till Oct. 5%. 

Meanwhile, on Sept, 24, Queen Catherine, with a great train 
of baggage-waggons, came to Rouen®; and Bedford, having 
reached an understanding with Duke Philip, arrived to do 
what was necessary for the government of Normandy, It had 
been resolved to ship the body from Calais, and Catherine 
accompanied the procession when, on Oct. ¢, the journey was 
resumed®, The route lay through Abbeville, Hesdin, Montreuil, 
and Boulogne, and progress was very slow. The bier was 
escorted by clergy, who chanted without ceasing the office 
for the dead as it moved on, and celebrated Masses every day 
from dawn to noon in the church where the body had lain the 


* Si Denys,vi. 4259.3 Juy. 68; J. Chartier, in Bull. Sor. de Hist. de France, 1858, 
pp. 217 59.; Bourgeois 176 ; Fauquernbergue, ii ¢7. Henry camenear working a miracle 
‘on the way from Bois de Vincennes, for it was deemed very marvellous that two lamps 
attached to the bier burned throughout the journey to St Denis (St Denys, vi. 4825 

. Chartier, in op. cit. p. 217). After recounting the prolonged obequies of Henry, 
jenstreet (iv. 116) comments that as mueh honour was shown by the English to the 

dead king as if he were a saine in Paradie; and if the marvel of the lamps had been 

repeated of paralleled, he might hare anticipaced his son and become one. 

® Cochon, 1893 Monstr. iv. x12; Vita, 3373 Brut, ii 430. 

® Cochons 2895 Monstr. possible (0 credit Monstrelet’s statement, 
that up to this time she was ignorane of Flency's death 

4 Morote. iv. 1155 Vitay 337 

4 Cochony 2845 Monstr. iv. t14; Wal 


455 Brat ii. 430. 
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previous night. The funeral car was surrounded by men in 
white bearing torches; behind, in black, came the members of 
Henry's household, followed by English nobles. Next came 
the queen, with a train half a league long. Bedford and his 
counsellors, with a zeal for propaganda worthy of Henry him- 
self, were recolved that the people of Normandy, Picardy, and 
Artois should remember him as a being hardly less mighty 
and magnificent in death than in life, entitled to almost divine 
honours], 

Mcanwhile shipping had been collected at Calais?, and at 
the beginning of November, after a delay caused by unfavour- 
able winds, the passage to Dover was safely accomplished, 
Great preparations had been made for an imposing journey 
through Kent. The archbishop of Canterbury, several bishops, 
and many lords awaited the body at Dover‘, "Hearses had been 
erected at Dover, Canterbury, Ospringe, Rochester, and Dart 
ford5, A requiem mass was celebrated at Dover by the bishop 
of Durham, at Canterbury by the primate, and at other places 
by other bishops®. On Nov. 5, when the procession neared 
London, the mayor, aldermen, and the craft-gilds went out to 
Blackheath, as they had done after Agincourt and when Henry 
brought home his bride, but dressed this time in black, A 
great body of clergy were waiting at St Thomas’ Watering, 
and all together followed the body to St Paul's along Lombard 
street, the funcral car, with the great effigy, being arranged and 
arrayed as it had been during the journey through France. At 
the cathedral a dirge was sung, and next morning a requiem 
Mass, In the afternoon of Nov. 6 there wasa great funeral pro- 
cession to Westminster, in which a multitude of the citizens of 
London took part; and from the church of St Magnus to 
Temple Bar there was a torch-bearer before every house. 
In the Abbey church, after the usual requiem, Henry was 
next day buried, with more ceremony than had been seen at 
a royal funcral in England for 200 years. He was laid in a 
very honourable place, between the shrine of Edward the 


1 Monatr. iv. 114; Le Flere, ii. 65 1q- To judge from the detsiled account of the 
joursey given by the Burgundian chroniclers, Bedford produced the impression he 
desired 
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Confessor and the chapel of the Virgin!. His tomb was 
fittingly made of Caen stone and Purbeck marble®, Later, at 
the expense of Queen Catherine, an effigy of the king was 
placed upon it, the head being of solid silver, the body of oak 
covered with plates of silver gilt®, Before many years had 
passed 2 great chantry-chapel rose above the tombé, and it 
remains one of the most notable monuments of the Abbey. 

“And in that same yere deiden the moste partye of alle the 
lory treis thorugh all Engelond5.” 

Henry's English subjects had more warrant for their un- 
restrained lamentations than most of them imagined. With 
him the glory of mediaeval England departed; indeed, he had 
himself done much to destroy it. That, however, was not under- 
stood until long afterwards, and for the troubles that followed 
scarcely anyone of those days held him in the least degree 
responsible, Had he lived, Englishmen believed, all would 
have gone well. To them he was a “*noble prince and victoriouse 
kynge, flour in his tym of Cristen chiualrie§,” and the writers 
of that century and the next expanded the theme with weari- 
some verbosity until his fame culminated in the days of 
Elizabeth’, Of the real Henry little can be learned from the 
conventional eulogies of his fellow-countrymen; far more 


* Wate ii 34st. Brot, 499, 448, 495) Chron Land. sro, rrr5 Kingeford, Chro, 
75,198; Monster 14.44 Le Favre, b7_According tothe record of the B-went 
Company, four war-homes, with harnes and trappings complete, were fered 3t the 
high altar (Herbert, Twelve Livery Companies {99 

1 Rom. x. 256) Hi, Monuments Commision, London, i. 72 75 

2 Brut, it ape.-The head and gilt plats were cari of by thieves in 1946 (Acts of 
1 4 if 28). The hands also are ising (Hut. Monments Comm. London 

D Tnis sess to have been erected by Henry's instructions, which stipubted that 
three mases should be sung there daily Brut, 145. Cf. Hat, Monuments Comtm, 
Landon, feaqg). ie was not yet completed in tay (fd. 71). The nerpea os 
the comice of the tomb-platform runs: Henricus Quintus Gallorum Mastix jacee hie 
Henvicus in urna gat domat omnia vittes puletra virunque suum sodat tandem 


Catharina r437 ocium fuge.”” Te dates from the sixisenth century (ibid.). 


© Brats 
# Thi 


4) commends to Henry VIII "the vertuous manners. the victorious con 

ests and the excelent sages and wisdomes of the most renowned Prince in his dais, 
Kinge Heneic the Flfe---ot show superior inal aobleace manhoode, and tertae, © 
s not read nor heard amongest the princes of England since William 
obsayned the government of this realm). 
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valuable are the judgments passed upon him by open enemies 
or reluctant allies in France. 

One would have expected all French writers of the fifteenth 
century to be critical towards Henry, and some of them to be 
yenomous. But on reaching his death, whatever hard things 
they may previously have said about him and the English, they 
either content themselves with a bald notice of the event or 
give a survey of his personality and character in which the good 
4s far more prominent than the bad. Nothing in Henry 
pressed the French so forcibly as his zeal for justice. For this, 
says the Burgundian Fenin, the poor loved him above all others, 
since he was resolved to save them from the oppressions of the 
well-born; and thus he had the prayers of the clergy and the 
humble?, The Cordeliers chronicle, also written soon after 
Henry's death, likewise selects this love of justice for special 
praise?; but far more convincing than eulogies penned while 
the English were still a power in northern France is the testi- 
mony of Chastellain, a bitter critic of the English, who wrote 
after their expulsion from all Henry's conquests. “Above all,” 
he says, Henry was “the prince of justice, both in relation to 
himself, for the sake of example, and in relation to others, 
according to equity and right; he gave support to none out of 
favour, nor did he suffer wrong to go unpunished out of regard 
for kinship®,” And it is still more astonishing that dauphinists 
tell the came tale, To Percival de Cagny Henry was ‘‘tres fort 
justicier4,” That his fair dealing between great and small 
should win the commendation of the Monk of St Denis* is not 
so remarkable, for that chronicler never commits himself whole- 
heartedly to cither side; but neither caution nor prejudice can 
have prompted ‘Jean Juvéral to borrow the Monk's praises, 
still less to heighten them in the process of translation®, Henry 


1 Renin, 186. 


© 7 

* BZN a6. The tne of the Cronhque du Relipiue wosld be more sr- 
piste a hpi othe rk re wt at M Sanaran come by Jers 

Chartier (Bibl. Ee. Charis, Ixexvit 150 aqq.). Tt may be pointed ovt, however, that 
the estimate of Henry in the Latin chroaithe which Charter unquestionably wrote i 
‘Dch befavourable than that inthe Chronigor du Reigiux (oc de Fist de France, 
Bulletin, 1858, p. 217, Antusire-Bulletin, 1926, pp. 184 5q9,)- 

Teale Roy. -avot en. erand jules, qui sans accepion des persons fait 
vis bone junior au pet que av grand” Que 567) 
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was doubtless often harsh to the point of cruelty!; but men 
expected nothing else in the wars of that time, and much could 
be forgiven to one whose justice, however rough, was yet 
administered truly and tediferentty. 

The French found other reasons for admiring Henry. That 
he was an honourable fighter neither party disputed?, His 
claim to the French throne, preposterous though it seems to us, 
was denied with little recrimination#; and even Chastellain was 
content to refer it to the judgment of God, He was remem- 
bered as a brave, loyal, and upright man, temperate in speech, 
unflinching in adversity, with his trust in God rather than in 
fortune. On French opinion he left the impress of a com- 
manding personality, a mind habitually touched to great issues, 
a character in which the mean and the paltry had singularly 
little place’. To his ability all paid tribute. French writers 
naturally. noi’iuady, males mligh of the atlvantage: which, he 
derived from French dissensions; but they recognise frankly 
that by his military skill, his far-seeing prudence, his unresting 
energy, and his inexorable resolution, he was able to wrest from 
his opportunities a success which no other living man could 
have compassed’. 

Whether Henry's French contemporaries estimated him 
aright may be left to the judgment of those who have read the 
foregoing narrative. In my opinion they showed singular fair- 
ness and acumen, It is not, however, for that reason alone that 
I dispense with that neat portrait of the hero with which 2 
biography is traditionally supposed toend: am also influenced 
by the consciousness that my sketch would not have pleased 
Dr Wylie, who, as I think the preceding pages have betrayed, 
liked Henry less than Ido. Yeton certain points, lam sure, we 
should agree. Hard, domincering, over-ambitious, bigoted, 


‘gis emphasied by several contemporaries. Mons i. 1165 Le Fev 68; 

J. Chartier, in Bull. Soc. de Hist. de France, 18 8, p. 217. Many instances of Henry's 
harshness nave been given above 

* "Br bien entretenoit la discipline de chevalerie comme jadis faisoient les Rom: 
mains” (Le Fevre, ii. 65). Cagny (126) calls him “moult chevalereux.” 

2 See.eg. the allusion to it in St Denys, vi. 480. * Chast fi, 197. 

® “Tlestoit sobre de boacke, veritable en parole, haulteteleve en couruiges eta viles 
choses «t bases se declinoit envis.. .craignoit plus’ Diew qu'il ne 4 fasten fortune, et 
des vertueun et constans en cuer avoit la sorte” (Chast. i. 3}4). "Magnanimus, valens 
in semis) prudens, sagax..-a populo famabatur"” (St Denys, vi. 486, followed by 
Juv. 567). CF. Cordeliers y225 Peni, 186. 

Chast. i 334; Momate. iv. 1163 Le Flvze, ii. 68; Cordeliers, 3223 Cagay, 136; 
St Denys, vi. atoy Jv. 567. 
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sanctimonious, priggish Henry may have been. His will was 
doubtless set on purposes unworthy of a great or good man. 
Though he was fond of music’, tried to achieve the completion of 
the most famous church in England, prized a good book®, and 
by example and precept promoted the use of the English tongue 
in diplomacy*, business*, and literary composition®, he cannot, 
asa patron of art or letters, approach his brother Humphrey, or 
even equal his uncle Bishop Beaufort, Nevertheless, take him 
for all in all, he was indisputably the greatest Englishman of 
his day; and placed beside the flashy Sigismund, the afflicted 
Charles VI, the sluggish dauphin, the treacherous John the 
Fearless, the unstable Duke Philip, he towers above them all— 
more forceful in arms, more discreet in council, more stcadfast 
in purpose, and, with all his imperfections, more honourable 
in life. 

1 Cf. above, p. 212. For minstre with Henry in France in 1421-22, sce Exch. 
‘Acets. gofesy Fae. Accta bg: Hate To: Sucribics tary, he paid fai 140 8a ea 
harp, which kad been bought in London and set to in in France (Devon, 387). 

Pe ae ee 
(Devon, 968); ‘Like al book lorers Henry sonties cenit fo return books he had 
Per Rpm. a aay mala cs above, p15) 

Herbers, Tove Livery Compariey 1.206, 


# Lydgate, Troy Book, Prologue, Il. 69 9qq.; Hoecleve, Mi. Po. 1.1305 ef. his Rege 
sent of Princes, passim. 


APPENDIX A 
(ol. i. p. 3) 
HENRY IV 


On the date of Henry IV's death, in addition to the authorities cited in 
Wylie, iv. 105, see Elmham, Lid. Metr. 953 Brut, ii. 5033 Bodi. MS. 
496, £, 2246, Many modern writers give the wrong date, some being 


wildly inaccurate. 

With regard to the cause of death, the recently-discovered portion of 
‘Adam of Usk’s chronicle (119) states that he had suffered for five years 
from rotting of the flesh, parching of the eyes, and protrusion of the bowel. 
Ir further asserts that he died in the abbot's room at Westminster, thereby 
bearing out his horoscope which indicated that he should die in the Holy 
Land. His dreadful end, according to the same authority, was foretold at 
his coronation, when his head was infested with lice after the anointing 
and one of the gold nobles which he had ready for the offertory slipped 
from his hand and rolled away, Adam himself having picked it up and 
Teturned it. One of the facts about Henry LV which remained in popular 
memory was that “he travaylede with grete sekenys” (Greg., Chron. §3). 
Hardyng (374) refers to “his face so foule that leprous doth appear.” His 
death is ascribed to leprosy in Kingsford, Lit. 277 (Southern Chronicle), 
and 282 (Northern Chronicle), and in Cartellieri, Beitrige, iv. 7, where 
there is a statement, dating from a year or two after his death, that the 
same disease had afflicted his mother and her father, 

Strecche (264 b) says that Henry IV appeared at the parliament of 
1413 declaring that he would recover the Holy Cross for Christendom if 
God should give him life and strength, and thst he got a grant of money 
for the crusade. 

For Edmund Labourde, an illegitimate son of Henry IV, borin ror, 
see Cal, Pap. Lett. vi. 314. Nother trace of him has yet been found, 
and iti ig therefore probable that he died young. Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xix. 9 


APPENDIX B 
(Wel. i. p. 1) 


THE BIRTH-YEAR OF HENRY V 


In Wylie, iii. 323, 324, reasons are given for believing that Henry V 
was born in August, £386. Many modern writers have accepted this year 
Others, however, have favoured 1387 or 1388, ‘The correct date appears 
to be Sept. 16, 1387, which is given in the calendar of Elmham’s Annales 
Britannorum, Saxonum, et Anglorum (Cotton MS., Claudius, E. iv. 
f. 32 bs cf. Kingsford, Biogr. 62). 

A cradle in which Henry is said to have been rocked was sold to “an 
unknown purchaser at Cl son Feb. 21, 1908. 
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APPENDIX C 
(Vol. i. p. 1) 
JAMES I OF SCOTLAND 


[Under this heading Dr Wylie left a few notes, consisting mainly of 
references to modern writers who have treated of various aspects of James"s 
reign, with occasional quotations of their views, There is apparently no. 
addition to our knowledge of James, and as it is impossible to tell what 
Dr Wylie meant to include in this Appendix, there seemed no purpose 
in an attemps to put the notes into literary form.—w. 7. w.] 


APPENDIX D 
(Val. i. p. 16) 
SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 


For John Fastolf, kt., of Cowhawe in the parish of Nacton, near 
Ipswich, against whom Sir John Oldcastle brought an action for a debt 
of 800 marks in 1403, see Harcourt, The two Sir John Fastolfs, 58-60, 
where it is argued that he and not Jahn Fastolf of Caister is the original 
of Shakespeare's Falstaff. For John Falstoffe of Maldon, Essex, see 
Maldon rolls 13/2, May 26, 1421, Extracts from the will of Hugh 
Fasiolf, citizen of London, dated May 11, 1392, are given in Hist, MSS. 
Comm: Rept. iv. 461. This may be the same man as Hugh Fastolf, 
sheriff of Norfolk (List of Sheriff 87). Aw'Mons: Hugh Fastolf” was 
in the retinue of John Blount in 1417 (Brit, Mus. Add. 
f. 32), and “Sir Hewe Fastolf that deyde at Cane” is men 
will of John Fastolf of Caister (Paston Lett. i. 456). Fastolf Alley, in 
the parish of St Stephen, Coleman Street, London, is referred to in the 
will of Joan Fastolf, Sept. 13, 1417 (Sharpe, Wills, ii. 419). 

{Dr Wylie added’a number of modern opinions as to the credibility of 
the tales of Henry's wild youth, These had been collected before the 
discovery by Mr Kingsford of “The Fit English Life of Henry V.” 
a knowledge of which is shown only in a note inserted after the greater 
part of the Appendix was writcen, The whole question has of course been 
puton anew footing by Mr Kingsford's edition of this work—w. T. W.] 
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APPENDIX E 
(Vol. i. p. 22) 
THOMAS CHAUCER 


For ‘Thomas Chaucer as Chief Butler in the time of Henry IV, see 
Wylie, it. 476, iii. 116. To this office was attached that of Coroner of 
the City of London (Lett. Bk. I. 5, 21, 1155 Simon, i. 297). In the 
Subsidy roll of 1412 Thomas Chaucer owns property in Londan yielding, 
28 per annum (Archaeol, Journ, aliv, 61). For his re-appointment as 
Chief Butler on March 22, 1413, see Ord. Priv. Co. ii. 159. Particulars 
of the duty on wines appear in his account for 1-6 Hen. V in Exch. 
‘Acess 81/8. 

On March 21, 1413, he was appointed a Justice of the Peace for 
Oxfordshire (Cal. Pat. 1413-1416, p. 422), and on Jan. 11, 1414, he 
was on a commission for trying Lollards in the same county (ibid. p. 178) 
For the confirmation to him of Queen Joan's grants of Woodstock, 
Hanborough, and Stonesfield, see ibid. p. 7. On Sept. 23, 1413, he was 
granted the custody of the forest of Woolmer and Alice Halt (ibid. p. 102), 
and on Feb. 13, 1414, he was confirmed in the enjoyment of twenty 
marks a year from the farm of Wallingford, which he had received frorn 
Richard Tcl, p. 157; cf. Wylie, iii. 117, iv. 235). On Nov. 6, 1413, 
he was sheriff of Hants. (List of Sheriffs, 55; Woodward, 

Chaucer was appointed a commissioner of array for 
May ag, 2415 (jm: 267). Ror f.g0 sescivel ftom bios and John 
Beck for the custody of the manor of Rycote, near ‘Thame, see Receipt 
Roll, 3 Hen, V, Pasch., June 5 1425. [ln 1417 hewent in the expedition 
to Normandy with nine meneat-arms and thirty archers (HU go . 1215, 
App. WII), and he remained on active service in France throughout 1418 
(D.K.R. xl. 713, 747-19) By May 1, 14r9; he had cored tobe Chie! 
Basler snd on June 1g of thet yeat she offce was held by Nicholas 
Merbury (Is. Roll 7 Hen. V, Pasch., May 1 and June 19, 1419). 
In 1420 he had to do with loans from five hundreds in Oxfordshire 
(ibid. 7 Hen. V, Mich., Feb. 3 and 15, 1420). On June 26, 1420, he 
was abroad (Rot. Franc, 8 Hen, V, m. 4), 

‘The inscription on the seal with the pelican referred to in Wylie, iv. 31 
is certainly “'S. Ghofrai Chaucier” (see Aubrey, i. 760; Kirk, pp. 
323). Lounsbury (i. 106) is wrong in supposing that the letter “G" has 
disappeared. 

The Sacrist roll of Westminster Abbey shows that Thomas Chaucer 
was the owner of the house in the garden of St Mary's chapel which 
Geoffrey had rented just before his death (Athenaeum, Jan. 27, 1900) 
Several scholars have taken this as conclusive evidence that ‘Thomas was 
Geoffrey's son, but Garnett (i. 140) will only admit that it raises a strong 
presumption in favour of close kinship between the two. It has also been 
suggested (Kirk, pp. li, li) that Thomas was the adopted son of Geoffrey. 
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Thomas became a member of the Council on Jan. 25, 1424 (Ord. 
Priv. Co. iii. 155, 157). In 1431, Philippa, duchess of York, left one 
hundred marks to "Thomas Chaweser, or Chauser (Wills of Kings, 228). 
He died in 1434. For his estate and that of his wife Maud, induding 
Ewelme with a manor called Burgess, see Cal. Ing. post Mort. iv. 160, 
197. In the statutes of the almshouse at Ewelme founded in 1437 by his 
daughter Alice, the inmates are to gather daily round the tomb of “oure 
fadyr and mother Thomas Chawcer and Mawtc his wife” (Whetham- 
stede, ii. 552). 


[Fot Appuworets F (| 42: on the Duchy of Cornwall); G (712 on 
St Patrick’s Purgatory); H(i, 71: on Queen Isabel) I have not found any 
material among Dr Wylie’s papers. —w. T. w.] 


APPENDIX H 


(Vol. i. p. 95) 
EXPENSES OF ARAGONESE ENVOYS 


[It i evident from an examination of Dr Wylie’s papers that the 
reference to a second “Appendix H"” was made by mistake—w. T. ws] 


APPENDIX 1 
(Vol. i. p. 95) 
COST OF LIVING 


‘The following prices are taken from the accounts of daily expenses at 
Dunster Castle in the year ending June 27, 1406 (Maxwell-Lyte, Dun- 
Ser, 114-19): chickers (pulli), 14a. exch, or fourteen for 16d.; mallards, 
ad. each; geese, 2]. each; woodcock, 1d.; curlew, 345 teal, td 5 congers, 
445 malwel, 34, to 6d.; turbot, 54/5 eels, 64.5 ray, 34.3 salmon, 74.5 hake, 
24d. to $4.j oysters, 34. a tuns sea-dog, 14.5 gurnet, 2¢. ; ling, 6 for 154.3 
red herrings, 6s. 8d. the cask. 

Milk cost td a gallons salt, 2.4. bushels dates 3-2 pound. Wheat 
was 6s. 8d. a quarter; cats, 164. a bushel. Three pottles of mustard could 
be bought for 74d., and a potile of honey for 8d. Eight oxen and calves 
were bought for 46s. 8d. 

In the Maldon rolls there are the following figures: red herring (1403), 
4s. Gd. a cask (1/6); oats (1421), 25. Ba bushel (13/4); a goose (1409), 
5d. (5/2)3 kWO EWES (1420), 4Ode (12/4). 
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APPENDIX J 
(Vol i. p. 164) 
THE THREE ESTATES 


[Dr Wylie’s notes under this heading consist mainly of references to 
modern works. They are manifestly incomplete and it is impossible to tell 
what purpose this appendix was intended to serve.—w. T. W. 


For Arrenpix K (vol. ip. 172: on Simon Caboche) and Arpexpix L 
(ol. i. p. 173: on Ludwig of {ngolstadt) Dr Wylie’s papers consain no 
material.—w. 7. W.] 


APPENDIX M 
(Wol. i. p. 176) 
JEAN PETIT 


Jean Petit was probably born at Bacqueville, near Dieppe, where he 
was intimately associated with Guillaume Martel VII, lord of Bacque- 
ville (Hellot, Nobles, 5, 13, 36-42, 64). The date of his birth is un- 
certain, but must have been about the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Aubert, Competence, 245; Vapereau, 1576; Munier-Jolain, 270). 
His poems (published by Le Verdier for the Société rouennaise de 
Bibliophiles, extracis being given in Hellot, Nobles, and Sauvage, Plan 
d’Ecucation) prove him to have been not only a learned and outspoken 
man, a good hater when his feelings were aroused, but a devout and high- 
minded patriot (Sauvage, passim), at least in the first portion of his life. 
His power of hating is shown by his polemic against Jean de Monzon, 
the Spanish Dominican, who in 1387 had opposed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, then held by the dominant faction in the Univer- 
sity of Paris (Boulliot, i. 2425 Feret, iv. 136). His heated language in 
this controversy has lent colour to the widely-accepted view that he was 
a Franciscan friar; but he seems never to have been called friar by any 
of his contemporaries, and the evidence supports the opinion that he 
belonged to no religious order. Under date of 1408, when he was mattre 
des Requétes 10 the duke of Burgundy, La Barre (ii. 102, 113, 156) calls 
him Maistre Jean Petit, Cordelier; and an extract from ani account of 
Jean de Prassy, belonging to 1408, is quoted in Itin. 693, where he 
appears as “ Maistre Jehan Petit, Cordelier.” The passage is taken from 
a volume of extracts made in the eighteenth century, now in the Bibl, 
Nat., Collection de Bourgogne, tome xv, f. 80. M. Henri Omont very 
kindly supplied the information that the word “Cordelier” docs not 

in the original, which runs “M« Jean Petit, docteur en theologie, 
conseiller ordinaite aux gages de cl. livres par lettres du 20 fevrier 1405.” 
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For a summary of Petit's famous treatise in defence of tyrannicide, 
see Wallet de Viriville, Assass. 274-815 Collas, 389-96. A version of 
the text is given by Monstrelet, i. 178'sqq. For a criticism of this, an 
‘account of a better text, and a survey of the whole subject, see Coville in 
Bibl. Ec. Chartes, Ixxit. 57 sag. 

Potit died at Vieil Hesdin on July 15, 1411 (Du 
iv. 315). 


[For Arrenpix N (i, 192: on Pier: 
n Dr Wylic’s papers. See his artick 
into which most of his material for t 
diverted —w. 7. w.] 


i. 593 Valois, 


indido Decembri) there is nothing 
Eng. Hist. Rev. xxiv. 8g 999.5 
appendix seems to have been 


p. 196) 
JOWN SOMERSET 


‘The name is given as “Sumerseth” in Cal. Pat. 1436-1441, p. 426; 
“Somerethe”” in Cotton MS., Julius, E. iv; Harl. MS, 804, f, 182; 
and many other authorities; the Form “Somerset” eccurring in Wills of 
Kings, 192; Rot. Parl. v.70, 72, 216. The word is played upon in 
Vita, 339, where Somerset is “doctor gloriosus qui aestari: sedis gloriosum 
cognomen sortitus est,” cf. “fertilis aestatis florida sedes,” ibid. 3411. 

Tn 1437 Somerset received a grant of the manor of Ruislip in Middlesex 
(Cal. Pai. 1436-1441, pp. 46, 286). This he vacated on May 13, 1444, 
when it was bestowed on King’s College, Cambridge (Rot. Parl. v. 87). 
Itis to his connection with Ruislip that we owe most of our knowl 
of the details of his life (Gee Elmham, Mon. Aug. xxii; Dict. Nat. Biog 
lit, 245; Kingsford, Bioge. 68). For he had a grievance about this 
property against the Fellows of King’s, and in his old age he sce it forth 
in Latin elegiacs (Conon MS,, Julius, F. vii. 4. In Cotton Cat. p. 23, it 
is headed “Querimonia Johannis Somerset Physici Henrici V1" and is 
subscribed at the foot, "Scripta in Univ. Camb. per M. Wyrcester, May 
19, 1471"). It is printed in Vita (347 sqq.). From it we learn that he 
was a Londoner by birth (ibid. 354), that when quite young he had 
been a student at Oxford (ibid. 3503 ¢f. Tanner, 682; Wylie, ii. 4175 
Brodrick, Univ. 63), whence he passed to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
of which University he was twice proctor (Vita, 354). In 1418 he 
became master of the grammar school at Bury St Edmund's (Tanner, 
682). This appointment he owed to his patron Thomas Beaufort, duke 
of Exeter (Vita, 348. He was one of the witnesses to the duke's will, 
dated Dec. 29, 1426—Wills of Kings, 246). On Sept. 27, 1423, he 
was appointed the first supervisor of physic where an attempt_was ms 
tosystematise the practice of surgery and medicine in London (Power, 7), 
and he claims that he had a high reputation among the doctors in London, 
Paris, and Rouen (Vita, 348. His name, however, does not appear among 
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the members of the English nation at the University of Paris, and it is 
unlikely that he actually studied there). On Peb. 27, 1428, he appears 
as a doctor of medicine receiving £40 a year and his livery as a servant of 
King Henry VI (Cal. Pat. 1422-1429, p. 4605 cf. Ord. Priv. Co. iii. 
283), On Christmas Eve, 1430, he wasvith the court at Rouen, where 
he appended his signature “T. §.” as witness of the presentation of the 
famous misial to the king by the duchess of Bedford, describing himsd fF 
as “domini regis ad personam servitor et sanitatemn vitacque Comserva 
tionem consulens” (Gough, Missal, 19; Dibdin, Decameron, i. p. exxxvil). 
‘On Oct. 20, 1432, he was in receipt of £60 a year for his services about 
the king's person, both in teaching him and in preserving his health (Cal. 
Pat. 1429=1436, p. 2413 cf. Ord. Priv. Co. iv. 30, 131). He nevertheless 
stated in his old age that he had been living for the last ewenty-five years 
in the king’s houschold without receiving any pay (Vita, 348). On 
Dec, 18, 1439, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer and Warden of 
the Tower Mint and of the coinage of gold and silver (Cal. Pat. 1436— 
1441, p. 418; cf. ibid. $10, $21, 5515 Vita, 352; Rym. x. 802; Dict. 
Nat. ‘Blog. xlili. 245), holding these offices ill May 29, 1447, but 
during the whole time he was retained in the service of the king's person 
(Vita, 339 sqq-3 Cal. Pat. 1436-1441, p. 426). He found time, however, 
to write some medical treatises (Lib. Nig. Seace. i. p. xxx), as welllas the 
book entitled “ De Facultate Metrica” (Bale, Index, 257). When Henry 
decided to build his great college at Cambridge, Somerset was one of the 
commissioners appointed to draw up the stanates (Cal. Pat. 1426-1441, 
P. §21), he helped to choose its site, and becarite one of the trustect of its 
endowments (Rot. Parl. v. 48, 705 Vita, 3595 Wills of Kings, 348). He 
was an exccutor of the will of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and one 
of the commissioners appointed to enquire into his possessiorss (Rot. Parl. 
v. 3393 Cal. Pat. 1446-1452, p. 45; Rym. xi, 160; Vickers, 442. For 
his communications with the University of Oxfordas to Duke Humphrey's 
books, see Tanner, 682; Kingsford, Lit. 58). In 1451, parliament 
petitioned for his dismissal as a partisan of the duke of Suffolk (Rot. Parl. 
A ax6):' The rende doesnot seem to be Enos 

Somerset was a married man (Bckynton, ii. 2¢4). His interests were 
largely bound up with the county of Middlesex, oF which he was a justice 
of the peace in 1437, 1430, and 1446 (Cal. Pat. 1436-1441, p. <86, 
1441-1446. 474). In his old age he bought a hause at Osterley, neat 
Brentford, where the naked and the hungry were always at his door 
(Vita, 360); and here he died before 1455 (Rot. Parl. 3395 Cal. Inq. 
post Mort. iv. 3213 Lysons, ii. 24). 


[For Appenpix P (i. 199: on the hermit of Westminster) and 
Avpennix Q (i. 205: on the clerk of the Hanaper), Dr Wylie's papers 
i .—W. 7. Ww.) 


wit 8 
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APPENDIX R 


(Vol. i. pp. 205, 360) 
RICHARD WHITINGTON 


In Richard's epitaph in the church of St Michael Paternoster he is 
called * Albificans villam" (Stow, iii. 5), which scems to indicate that his 
name was spelt Whitingion and that the first “i” was pronounced long. 
The spelling Whitington appears in the Subsidy roll of 1412 (Archaeol. 
Journ. xliv. 62). In Lib. Alb. i. 4, his intimate friend John Carpenter 
spells the name Whityngton. It is “Whytyngtone" in Lett. Bk. I. 
PP. 52, 53, et passim. es 7 

[The rest of Dr Wylic's notes on Whitington consist of references to 
well-known modern works—w. r. wd 


APPENDIX $ 
(Vol. i. p. 208) 
RICHARD IT 


[Dr Wylie’s papers contain some very rough notes on Richard II's 
character, his badge, his seal, portraits of him, and one or two other 
matters relating to him. The notes consist largely of references to well- 
known and readily accessible works. I cannot tell what use Dr Wylie 
intended to make of them.—w, T. W.] 


APPENDIX T 
(Wol. i. p. 214) 
ARCHBISHOP SCROPE'S RISING 


The account of Archbishop Scrope’s conspiracy given in Raine, 
Historians, iii. 288 [the volume boing published after the appearance of 
vol. ii. of Dr Wylie's work on Henry 1V], was evidently written some 
‘Sonetderable ting after the death, in 1435, of the duke of Bedford, whom 
the author attacks as a second Aiithophel for deceiving the faithful David. 
He wrongly gives the name of the archbishops father as Stephen instead 
of Henry. He had his information about the capture from John Cor- 
bridge, who was present at Shipton Moor and told how the archbishop 
celebrated Mass in the open air on May 28, 1405, and then addressed 
his followers. He was not, he said, rising against the king, but merely 
approaching certain lords in order to obtain a remedy for the oppression 
of the Church, which was burdened every year with the exaction of a 
tenth of her belongings. He added that he was going to mediate in the 
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juarrel between the earl of Westmorland and the Earl Marshal. After 
the speech Lord (i.e. Sir Henry) Fitzhugh arrived and offered his hand, 
promising that if the archbishop would come across and treat for peace, 
he should reeurn to his people safe and sound. The archbishop accordingly 
advanced with a few followers, his crozier being borne before him. The 
little band was surroundeds Prince John called the archbishop a traitor, 
seized him together with the Earl Marshal and Sir William Plumpton, 
and ordered the rest to be gone, as peace was now made, In the account 
of what followed, Henry IV is called “the son of John Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster in right of his wife.” When the mayor and citizens of York 
prostrated themselves, the archbishop, it is said, was present, and the king 
said to him, “See, you traitor, how you have brought these men to grief,” 
to which the archbishop made no reply, but commended the people to 
God. Gascoigne's refusal to pass sentence is recorded in these words: 
“Sire, you have no law to kill an archbishop, and what you cannot do as 
a king, I cannot do as a judge.” The king flew into a rage and violently 
upbraided him; but Gascoigne’s memory was blest, because he stood firm 
for God's truth, while Fulthorpe (called ‘‘viro non judici”), who passed 
the final sentence, was afterwards struck with leprosy, the writer having, 
himself seen him in that state at York. 

‘The writer (whe calls himself Thomas) may have been Thomas 
Cumberworth, who died in 1451 (Wylie, ii. 234, n. 2), or Thomas 
Gascoigne, who died in 1458 (Wylie, ti. 359). It could not have been 
Thomas Dautry, as suggested by Raine (p. 288), for he died in 1437 

Vylic, tis 234,10. 2). 

DL Sater cae ar in an, mcs 
ii, 432. He is called Fulthorpe " chivaler qui est le south (st) constable” 
in Year Book, 13 Hen. IV, Mich., no. 10, quoted in Harcourt, 365, 
who thinks that “the popular view that Scrope was subjected to a mock 
trial by a few laymen is a complete travesty of the facts.” 

Adam of Usk (99, 275), writing c. 1421, refers to him as “jam 
sanctus cx multitudine miraculorum approbatus.” John Strceche (265), 
writing after 1422, though strongly Lancastr sentiment and re 
preg that York's making far foo good a thing out ofits dsloyaly, 
feels bound to record, for the benefit of posterity, the miracles worked ar 
the archhishop's grave—*in memoriam futurorum non ejus miracula 
frivole concrepando nec cuiusdam alterius meritis derogando sed plane 
procedendo prout vulgus communiter logicat.” The “Northern” Chro- 
icle (Kingsford, Lit), written early in the reign of Henry VI, says, 
infinita miracula, . .quasi cotidie de novo choruscant. Nam simulacra. 
et similitudines miraculorum cum cedulis monstrantibus infirmitates et 
loca personarum testantur satis clare” (p. 282). In Pol. Songs, ii. 
archbishop is “holy bisshop Scrope the blyssed confessour.” In ‘471 
Edward IV declared that the archbishop suffered death “for the right and 
title of our ancestry” (crope and Grosvenor, ii. 1615 Purey-Cust, i. 101). 

‘The execution is now believed to have taken place in “one of the 
fields opposite to St Clement's Rectory,” Keble, 645 or on the spot where 
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houses nos. 67 and 69, Bishopthorpe Road, now stand—this information 


being kindly communicated by Dr J, Solloway, Strecche (263) dese 
the place as being "extra muros civitatis sub quodam molendino ventitico. 


[ForArrenpixU (j.220; on the Charterhouse of Shecn) and Arrenpox 
¥ (221: on the sale of pardons), Dr Wylie left no material that could be 
used. —w. 1. Ww. 


For Arrenvix W (j. 225: on alien priotie), Dr Wylie left a few 

references, mainly to Monasticon, Rot. Parl. v. 48, and the Patent Rolls. 

‘They seem to contain nothing of material value that may not be found 

in the sandard works on English Monasticism or inthe Victoria County 
istory.—w. 7. w. 


For Arpenpix X (i. 229, 286: on John Wycliffe), Dr Wylie collected 
some opinions on the Reformer's character, The recent publication of 
Dr H. B. Workman's “ John Wyclif” (2 vols., Oxford, 1926) has robbed 
them of most of their value and interest.—w. 7. w.] 


APPENDIX. ¥ 
(Vol. i. p. 235) 
‘THE KING'S HALL AT CAMBRIDGE 


On March 26, 1413, John Stone, king’s secretary, was appoi 
warden of “our college of our students in Cambridge Universi 
the King's Hall (Cal. Pat. 1413-1416, p. 115 cf. Wylie, iii. 351, 408). 
Stone was.archdeacon of Northampton and a notable pluralist (Cal. Pat. 
143-1416, pp. 11, 167, 175, 187, 198, 632; Gesta, 1173 Le Neve, 
ii. 427). He was succeeded at King’s Hall by Richard Dereham on June 
5, 1415 (Memoranda roll, K.R. 3-4 Hen. V (no. 192), m. 73 Call Pat. 
1483-1416, p. 350). In June, 1416, Dereham was at Constance, 
where he acted a3 protonotary in the enquiry as to the Strasbourg dispute 
(Finke, Elektenprozess, from Hardt, iv. 1384). He was dead by Sept. 
25, 1417 Orig. Lete., Ser. mr, i. 74). [For his doings at Constance, sce 
also Finke, Acta, ii, 322, iv. 680] 

On Oct. 3, 1417 (Cal. Pat. 1416-1419) Richard Holme succeeded 
Richard Dereham (Wylie, ili. 351) as warden of the King’s Hall at 
Cambridge. For his appointment sce the letter of Henry V to the 
chancellor, Bishop Langley, written at Caen on Sept, 25, 1417 (Chancery 
Warrants, Ser, 1364/80 Orig, Leth Ser. sy [aj Bich Helene 
had formerly been a scholar of the King’s Hall, but had ceased to be so in 
favour of his brother on Aug. 20, 1415 (Exch. Acct 248/20). 

For the accounts of Richard Holme as warden of the King’s Hall 
(Gardeinn de la Salle) from Oct. 3, 1417, to Oct. 3, 1421, see Exch. 
Acets. 348/30. The receipts for the four years are given as £435. The 
number of Scholars varied from twenty-three to thirty-two. Each re- 
ceived 2d, a day and the warden 4d, ‘The expenses include payments for 
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splinters (i.e. stakes) for the garden, 64. for “sowding” a lead gutter, 
2d, for two “fohers” of burnt lime, 6s. 2d. for a rope for the well, 
6s, 8d, for glazing windows, and 62.. for 6000 flat slats. A baker re~ 
ceived 2s. 114. as wages for a week, two labourers 15. 6d.; one slater and 
his "famulus” were paid a 114 for five day, and another slater 4s, for 

Holme, who died in 1424, left many books to the library of Michadl- 
house at Cambridge (Willis and Clank, i. 99). le was succeeded on 
July 6, 1424, by Robert, third son of Henry Lord Fitehughy the king's 
chamberlain, who became chancellor of the University in the same year 
and bishop of London in 1431 (Le Neve, iii. 697: for his preferments, 
see Cal. Pat. 1413-1416, p. 283, 1416-1422, p. 303; Le Neve, i. 611, 
ii. $7, 96, ili. 189, 191, 599). 


[For ArrenpixZ (i, 263: on Fickett’s field) and Arrznpsx A? (i, 278: 
on John Prophet), Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material.—w. T. W.] 


APPENDIX Bt 
(Vol. i. p. 282) 
LOLLARDRY 


Some modern purists in language insist that the word is Lollardy, not 
Lollardry. On philological principles the truth would appear to be exactly 
the reverse; but the examples given in Murray, s.v., prove that in practice 
both forms have been used indifferently ftom’ the beginning. It may be 
pointed out that in Cotton MS., Cleop. E. i, both “Lollardia” and 
* Lollardria” appear in official documents, as they do in the ballad printed 
in Pol, Songs, fi. 243. 

[Dr Wylie had collected a number of references to mediaeval and modern 
writers to illustrate his point, which, however, will hardly be disputed. — 
w.T. w.] 


[For Appennrx C? (i, 289: on ecriveners), Dr Wylie’s papers contain 
no material.—w. 1. w. 


Arrepices D! (i, 289; on meals), E! (i, 299: on Wickham’s founda 
tions), F? (i. 303: on the pallium), G? (i. 306: on St Stephen's chapel), 
H? (i. 323: on Walter Hungerford), I? (324: on the duchy of Lan- 
caster), 

Dr Wylic’s papers contain no material which can be used for these 
appendices —w. 7. w.] 


For Arrenpix J? (i. 328: on Richard Holme), see Appendix Ys and 
for Aprexnrx K} (j, 337: on alien prioties), see Appendix W. 
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[For Appenprx L? (|. 352: subject uncertain), Dr Wylie's papers con- 
tain no material_—w. T. w. 


For Aprzwpices M? (i, 353, 362: on song-schools), and N! (i. 354: 
subject uncertain), Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material that can be 
used.—w. 1. W.) 


APPENDIX O! 
(ol. i. p. 356) 
THE PROPOSED CONFISCATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


[Dr Wylic's draft for this appendix was written more than twenty years 
ago. Since then several writers have dealt with the subject, notably 
br H. B Workman in Appendix Z of his "John Wydil”—w. " w. 


For Aprenpices P! 
Flame), RE @. 374: on 


winw] 


360: on chimneys), Q? (i. 373: on Nicholas 
I), Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material — 


APPENDIX S! 
(Vol. i. p. 376) 
SURGERY 


[For this appendix Dr Wylie left some notes, the precise purpose of 
which is not clear. Some of the references they contain may, however, 
be of interest —w. 7. w.] 

For surgical treatment of wounds, gangrene, cataract, hernia, dropsy, 
and stonc, sce Chauliac, lec, For the treatment of & tooth that is 
““akeynge or rotynge,” see Arderne MS. f. xlix (Emmanuel Coll., Cam= 
bridge). There isa picture of a dentist at work in Schultz, 142. Operations 
on the sal ae illustrated in Besunt, Survey, i. 3373 JA. Herbert, 200: 
on the ear, in Schultz, 42: on the leg, in bie nglois, 142. There is 
a picture of dissecting at an anatomy school in Chauliac, 25. For 2 bone- 
setting ointment see Bonis, i. p. cxxii 

‘There is a reference tw ‘femmes entendues en medicine, mulieres 
Salemitanae” in Chauliac, Ixiti, For “metgesses” at Perpignan, see 
Vidal, 182. For “barbiers souvent des femmes,” see Piton, 1615 and 
for women Hcensed 10 perform surgery in the fourteenth century, see 

uth, p. x. 


[For Arprnpices T? (1. 382: on lazar-houses) and U? (i, 388: on 
masers), Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material that could be used — 
wt. w.] 
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APPENDIX V! 


(Vol. i. p. 392) 
EDWARD HALLE 


[Dr Wylic’s papers do not reveal what he intended to say about Halles 
but ir may be pointed our that recent researches have shed much light on 
the trustworthiness of Halle’s Chronicle: see Bibl. Ec. des Chartes, lxxv 
123 999.5 E-HLR. xli. 504 99q.—w. 7. W. 


Aprennices W1 (j. 393: on the Oriflamme), X? (i, 397: on tolls at 
Bapaume), ¥! (, 407: on King John’s ransom), Z! (j. 408: on Charles V 
of France), A (i. 409: on the death of King John of France), B?(. $13: 
on the duke of Burgundy's daughter), C (L427: on tennis-ball), 
Dt (i. 448: on finance in'1415), E (i. 451: on the capture of Ceuta), 
F? (i, 455: on paper and parchment), G? (i, 456: on the defence of the 
march of Calais), H® (|. 4.56: on maritime defence), 13 (i. 457: on soldiers? 
pay), J? @ 459: on compulsory armour). 

For none of these appendices do Dr Wylie’s papers yield any material. 
In one or two instances, indsed, there is reason to suspect that what he 
at one time meant to use for an appendix subsequently found its way 
into the text.—w. 7. w.] 


APPENDIX Kk? 


(Vol. i. p. 461) 
PLATE ARMOUR ON MONUMENTS 


Lt seems to have been Dr Wylie’s intention to compile a list of monu~ 
ments dating from the early fifteenth century which represent knights 
or men-at-arms lad entirely in plate armour. His knowledge of such 
monuments, however, scems to have been derived almost entirely from 
fairly well-known books, and the fragmentary list which he had made 
does not, so far as I can judge, lead to any new conclusions. Much work 
on the subject has been done since Dr Wylie's notes were made.—w. 7. W. 


For Aprennices L? (i. 467: on horses in the army), M? (i. 475: on 
the royal chapel at Windsor) and N? (i. 509: on Bourges cathedral), 
Dr Wylic’s papers contain no material—w. r. w.] 
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APPENDIX O* 


(Wal ii, p. 7) 
CHEF DE CAUX 


For the Pagus Caletanus (.c. the district of the Caleti of Caesar, Bell. 
Gall. ii, 4),see Mém. de la Soc. des Antiquaires dela Normandie, xi. 11. 
Chef de ‘Caux is spelt in a great variety of ways by fifteenth-century 
writers, Some of the more striking forms may be given. 

Quie de Caux (Cagny, 94); Chief or Chiesf de Caux (Cochon, 1235 
Norm. Chron. 168; C. Beaurepaire, Notes, ili. 267); Chiefe de Cauxe 
Calx (Kingsford, First Life, 33, 34); Kyef de Caux (Orig. Lett., Ser. 
84) ;Ketecaus (Harflet, 307); Kide Caws, or K ydecause (Gesta, 133 Chron. 
Giles, 1 35 Streeche, 268; Capr., de Illustr. 115; Wals. ii. 3073 Caxton, 
Chron. 145); Kidcaus, K ydeaws, K yddecause, Kidecaws (Elmham, Lib. 
Metr. 1065 Caper. 3103 Caxton, 225; Vita, 37, 38); Kitcaws, K ytkawys 
(Gree. Chron. 109; Brut, ii, 376); Kittance (Brut, ii. 553); Kedecaux, 

edeaux, Kedecause, Kedecaws, Kedieaux, Kedekaws (Chron. Lond. 
1005 Kingsford, Lit. 350; Worcester, Itin. 3723 Noblexc, 28; Grey 
Friars Chron, 13; Gale, Scriptores, i. 500) Kingsford, Chron, 79} St. 
Chron. 347); Kittecaus, Kitcaux, Kytcaus (Hardyng, 389; Chron. Ric. 
Ti-Hen. VI, p. 40; Godstow, 211); Kiteawe (Kingsford, Lit. 316, 
325); Kydecamp (Otterbourne, 276). 

[Doubtless many of these forms represent attempts to reproduce 
phonetically the name as pronounced by Henry's soldiers. The censors of 
our own time might furnish as many and strange variants of Ypres or 
Anmentitres—w. t. w.] 


APPENDIX P? 
Wol. ii, p. 8) 


HARFLEUR AND HONFLEUR 


For variations in the spelling of the name Harfleur, see Cochet, Seine 
Inférieure, 1793 Morlent, ii, 74. 

[To the examples there given, Dr Wylie’s notes add upwards of sixty, 
taken from mediaeval sources, mainly of the fifteenth century. About half 
of them retain the original “tin che second syllable, forms approximating 
to Harflet and Harefiete being numerous. In many instances, however, 
the “t”” has disappeared, without being replaced by another Consonant: 
forms like Harreflew and Hareflieu are thus produced. The intrusion of 
an tr" into the second syllable is comparatively rare, and occurs large 
in works by writes who are nether French ner English, We Andy 
however, Hariflorium (St Denys, v. 540, vi, 1005 Rym. ix. 387), Harre- 
fleur (Debst, 27), Auriflorium (St Denys, v. 532), Arrefleur (Martial, 
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i 29, Arfleur (Verneuil Chron. 217), Harefleur (c. 1404: Margry, 
184). 

8: ‘Wylie noted some twenty variants of the spelling of Honfleur. 
Here again the “‘t” of the second syllable is retained by a large proportion 
of the authorities: thus Blondel, ii. 153, has Honnofuctus, while Sc 
chron. (Hearne), iv. 1184, gives Hundfet. Apparently, however, it was 
more usual in the fifteenth century to spell the word with no consonant at 
the end of the second syllable: “ Honnefleu” and forms resembling icare 
common. The “r” nevertheless appears in Honoforium and Onofortum 
(St Denys, vi. 42, 100, 144), Honnefleur (Juv. 535; Verneuil Chron. 
2173 C. Beaurepaire, Notes, iii. 258), and Aunfleur (Longnon, Entrée, 


107). —w. 7 we 


APPENDIX Q? 
(Vol. ii. p. 9) 
MONTIVILLIERS 


Montivilliers is variously called Monasterium Villarum (Cochet, 
Seine Inf, 176), Monaseerium Villare (Blondel, Reductio, 1515 Mor- 
lent, Havre, ii. 90, Arrondiss xii; C. Beaurepaire, Notes, ii. 19 
Gali. Christ. xi. 283}; Monstiervillier (La Trémoille, 70); Mon: 
rilliers (Gesta, 277); Monstredevilliers (ibid. 37); Monstrevilliers (Norm. 
Chron, 176); Moostervelers (Kingsford, Chiron, 119); Monserevilges 
(Kingsford, First Life, 35); Musterdevillers, Mustherdevillers (Vita, 
40, 42); Mosterdewelers (Gesta, 129, 130); Musterdevilers (Hardyng, 
378); Mosterevelers (Pol. Songs, ii. 123). 


[For Aprennix R® (ji, 11: on the port of Leure), Dr Wylie's papers 
contain no material. —w. 7. w.] 


APPENDIX S? 
(Vol. it. p. 32) 
VEGETIUS 
Vegetius was the only writer on military science studied in the Middle 
Ages, His work De Re Militari was translated by Jean de Meung in 1284. 
under the title of “L’art de la Chevalerie” (Leroux de Lincy, Bibl. 713 


Delisle, Cabinet, i. 106, Recherches, i. 273: Boutaric, 297) and 
versified by Jean Priorat as “L'ordre de Chevalerie.”. In 1285 Gilles de 
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inster, in Lambeth Palace (Robinson and James, 24). The 
ri was also translated by Christine de Pisan as “Le Livre 
des faits d'Armes et de Chevalerie,” or “Le Livre de Chevalerie” 
(Robineau, 2515 Petit de Julleville, il, 3653 Guiffrey, i, 270, where it is 
presented by her to the duke of Berry on Jan. 1, 1413). This version can 
hardly have been known in England at the time of the siege of Harfleur. 


APPENDIX T? 
(Vol. ii. p. 33) 
GUNS AND GUNPOWDER 


[Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material that could be printed as an 
appendix on this subject —w. 7. w. 


For Arrexpix U? (ji, 47; on John Phelip) and V* (ji, 108: Blanche- 
ache), Dr Wylie’s papers contained no serviceable material. —w. 7. W.] 


APPENDIX W? 
(Vol. ii. p. 126) 
COAT-ARMOUR 


[Dr Wylie left some notes justifying his use of the term coat-armour 
by quotations from sources of the fourceenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
following will serve as examples: ‘a vesture which that men clepen a 
cotearmure,” Chaucer, House of Fame, i. 42395 by hit cotsarmures 
and by hir gere,” night's Tale, 1018, 2502; “cote armure 
over his hernais,”* three cote armures,” Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 
+4601, £95 (122) “one cote armour," Amyot, 256; Antiq. Repert. 
275 “*tunicas armorum vocatas coatarmures;” Rym. i $57: 

Dr Wylie also made some notes on the history of the military surcoat, 
but they contain no information which is not given in * Mediaeval Eng- 
land” fed. Davi). 177 599, 


For Aprexpix X? (ji. 133: om dismounted troops at Agincourt), 
Dr Wylie’s papers contain no material, 

After p. 133 there areno references in vol. ii. to any further appendices, 
though in several notes the readers directed to consult certain earlier ones. 
Dr Wylie’s papers show, however, that in some of these cases he really 
meant to provide an additional appendix, which he would doubtless have 
furnished with a distinctive description. Thus Arrennrx H, referred to 
im ii, 142, 183, is noc the one on Queen Isabel cited in i. 71, but was 
imended to deal with estimates of the numbers at Agincourt. Some 
of Dr Wylie’s notes for this appendix may be reproduced—w. r. w.] 
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Among fifteenth-century estimates of the numbers of the French army 
may be mentioned the following: 10,000 men-at-arms (Gilles, fi. 615 
Fabyan, 580)5 £0,000 altogether (Gruel, 18); 40,000 (Aen. Syl., Orat, 
193 Fabyan, 579, for total of fighting men); 50,000 (Le Févre, 
247; Waurin, ii. 208); 60,000 (Gesta, $7: Otterbourne, 2773 Usk, 
126; Lib. Mets. 1205 Pol, Songs, ii. 124s Capge., de Tlluser. 116; 
Kingsford, Chron. 1195 Chron, Lond. 159; Greg, Chron, 111); 89,000 
(Kingsford, Chron, 70, Lit. 277; Caxton, Polychron. 227); 100,000 
{ym ix. 315+ Bréquiany, 2473 Streeehe, 267 b; Kingsforg, Lit. 286, 
317, 326; Hardyng, 375, 391; Lansdowne MS. 10543 Salisbury Cor- 
poration Records, Ledger A, 1, & 55 in Hise. Rept., Var. Coll. iv. 
195; Pluscard.i. 3505 Bouvier, 430); 101 000 (Kingsford, First Life, 52) 
120,000 (Chron: Ric, II-Hen. VI, p. 413 Chron. Lond. 1013 Brui 
379, 5551 Verneuil Chron. 217); 140,000 (Wals. ji. 3103 Niem, Vita, 
35) 150,000 (Monstr, 373 nj [Coll. of Arms, MS. M. 9, f. xx 
200,000 (Scotichron. (Hearne), iv. 1185); 1,200,000, i.e. sixti score M* 
(Brut, ii. 59) 

[As for Appenoux L, referred toin 
Tt is certainly not to be identified with the Appen L referred to in 
i, 173. It appears however that the Aprenpix L of ii. 178, n. 6, was to 
deal with the name Agincourt. Concerning this Dr Wylie kad written 
the following note: “It has been customary to suppose that the name 
Agincourt is a modern English corruption of the French word Azin- 
But thisis altogether disproved by the earliest instances in which 
 occurs,”” which show the ‘g’ as an essential part of the pro- 
, with the accent usually on the penultimat 
“Regi Londonias ab Agincourt advenienti, Elmbam, Lib. Metr. tas. 
Slus, Pictanense, simul Agincourt memorantur, ibid. 
Hew nimi Octabei Gallon confregit Agincourt, Mont-St Miche, i 16 
Heasieus quintus ras Agyncurtem felt ntus, Monase 
“Agencovrt nomen ubi Christus dedit omen, Lambe 

To Agyncourt now as he is ride, Harfle, 67. 
Tile come to Agincourt cost, ibid. 

In Agincourt feld he fought manly, ibid. 

At Agyncourt so homeward in his waye, ibid.” 


Dr Wylie gives farther examples of fiftcenth-century spellings of the 
name, The fallowing are of special interest: Agincourt (LeFevre, 2693 
St Denys, vi. 466; Norm. Chron, 170, Hellot, 28; Blondel, i. 313, 
314 442, 44.35 Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 17,716, £. 1023 Ruisseawville, 14.1) 
Agencourt (Rym. ix. 457; Hunter, Agincourt, 11, 19; Ord. Priv. Co, 
ji, 229); Agimcort (Bee Chron. 81)5 Agincort (Gesta, 49, 107; Steven- 
son, Wars, ii. 441, 454)3 Agyncourt (Rym. ix. 3195 Rot. Parl. iv. 3205 
Rot. Norm., Hardy, 246, 277) Kingsford, Lit, 326); Achencourt 
(Strecche, 267 a); Egincourt (Bourgeois, 134); Gyncourt (Capny, 97, 
99; Verneuil Chron. 218; Débat, 8). On the other hand, the form 
Azencourt occurs in Chane. Warr., Ser. 1, 664/659; Rym. ix. 357: 
Azyncorte in Pol. Songs, ii, 1245 Kingsford, Chron, 119: Azincourt 


151,and 178, n.2, Lamat ales. 
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241; Waurin, 


. 20, 230; Chast. 
Cousinot, 134; Dynter, iii. 246, 303: Aisineour 
But the balance of evidence is in favour of the spelling with “ g.” 

“The AppENpIx M referred to in ji. 182 was apparently to be concerned 
with the Agincourt casualties. Itis doubtful, however, whether Dr Wylie 
would have written this Appendix; at any tate, most of his notes on the 
subject have been embodied in the text or foot-notes of val. ii., and 
the rest do not throw much additional light on the subject. 

“The reference toArrenpix C?in ii, 19 3 [cannotexplain. ArvennixN, 
referred to in ii. 195, was to give some account of the Chronique de 
Ruisseauville, According to Dr Wylie the dialect in which this work is 
written indicates that it originated in Ponthieu, Picardy, or Artois. In 
both form and matter it occasionally shows strong affinities to Le Févre, 
Monstrelet and the Cordclicrs Chronicle; but the general independence 
of the writer is such thar he cannot be supposed to have copied from 
them. There is no doubt that the chronicle is of fairly early date, but it 
seems very doubtful whether it was written at Ruisseauville (as stated bj 
N, Lambert, 418; Belleval, 39): it asserts, for instance, that the Englis 
crossed the Somme at Doingt, which is not actually on the river, and 
describes Agincourt as ‘un lieu que l'on dise Agincourt-en-Ternois, 
‘The writer says that the consecration of the ground in which the dead 
were buried was performed by the abbot of Blangy, contradicting Mon- 
strelet's assertion that it was the abbot of Ruisseauville who ofhciated. 
Not only does the writer exhibit no animosity towards the English, but 
he goes out of his way to denounce the Armagnacs for robbing the 

res from steve and plundering towns, churches, and monas- 
—w.t.W. 


1593 Fenin, 65; 
in. Cordeliers, 229. 


[APPENDIX Y# 
ROBERT REDMAN’S “VITA HENRICI QUINTI" 


No references to Redman’s Life of Henry V have been made in 
vol.iii. Dr R. R. Reed has shown (E.HLR. x&x. 691 3qq.) that the Life 
was not written in the reign of Henry VIII but in that of Elizabeth, 
protably between 1574 and 1578. ‘Redman (or Redmayne) was thus in 
a position to use Halle and Stow, and his work consequently has no 
independent valuc whatever. Miss Reed thinks that the author is to 
be identified with the Robert Reémayne who was chancellor of the diocese 
iNet res 1587 to 1625, when he died at the age of seventy-four. 
—w.tw. 
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[APPENDIX Z* 
THE FIRST ENGLISH LIFE OF HENRY ¥ 


“The First English Life of King Henry the Fifth,” recovered and 
edited by Mr C.-L. Kingsford, was not published till 1911, when 
Dr Wylie’s researches were far advanced, Dr Wylie of course knew the 
book and his foot-notes often refer to its but it’seems that he had not 
studied it very closely or formed a critical estimate of its value. Indeed 
its interest and importance have never received proper recognition, 

In his excellent Introduction to the “Life” Mr Kingsford described 
its character and contents and showed its influence on later historical 
writings. It is a compilation, based mainly on the Latin Life of Henry 
by Titus Livius of Forli and the Chronicle of Monstrelet. The author, 
wha modestly styles himself “the Translator” —though he was much 
smore—supplemented his two principal sources with extracts from one or 
‘two English chronicles, especially the Polychronicon, as printed by Caxton 
in 1462. In the passages taken from these sources the “Life” of course 
tells us nothing that was not familiar before its recovery. But, in addition, 
the biographer has inserted in his work ‘diuers other opinions,” for which 
he was indebred to an earl of Ormonde: and itisin these that the value of 
the book consists. 

The “First Life” was used by Nicholas Harpsficld, Stow, Holinshed 
(to whom Stow lent his copy), and Hearne, who cites it in the nates to his 
edition of Livius. The work is now extant in two MSS.—Bodley, 966, 
and Harley, 35, both written in the reign of James I, The Harley MS. is 
much inferior to the other, lacking the * Procm” and faur of the passages 
for which Ormonde is named as the authority in the Badley MS. Stow’s 
€opy has vanished. It evidently differed in important respects from both 
cof the extant versions. Apparently several MSS. of the work existed earl 
in the sixteenth century, and it i strange that it was never printed until 

own time, That it was lost for nearly 200 years was due to misdescrip- 
tion by Bernard and the compilers of the catalogue of the Harleian 
manuscripts. 

Mr Kingsford rightly emphasised the importance of the “Ormonde” 
passages, From the cail she biographer derived his statement that from 
his accession to his marriage Henry remained unimpeachably continent— 
an assertion which before the recovery of the “First Life” was believed 
to rest on the authority of Harpsfield, It was probably from the earl that 
the “Translator” had the story of Henry’s coming in fantastic disguise 
to seek forgiveness from his father; and Ormonde is expressly named as 
the source of the report of Henry IV*s dying advice to his son. It used 
to be impossible to trace these accounts further back than Stow. In the 
next passage, given on Ormonde’s authority, the writer tells how, when 
Prince of Wales, Henry, “accompanied with some of his younge Lords 
and gentlemen, would awaite in disguised aray for his owne receauers and 
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distres them of theire money”; it was probably, too, from Ormonde that 
the biographer had the story of Henry's dismissal of his wild companions. 
‘That Henry suddenly reformed his conduct when he became king is 
aztsted by many good authorities, but the charge shat he ad been guy 
of highway-robbery used to be supported by no one earlier than Stow, and 
it was formerly thought that his repudiation of his old friends was attested 
by no independent witness save Fabyan. The story that Henry tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to found a house of Celestines at Isleworth, is 
peculiar co the “First Life"; it is derived from Ormonde. The carl, too, 
is made responsible for the story that when Sigismund arrived at Dover, 
Gloucester and other magnates insisted on his fiving a assurance that he 
came as arbitrator and not as emperor—a tale generally discredited as 
resting on no better authority than Holinshed. Coming to the invasion of 
Normandy in 1417, we find Ormonde cited as the source of a story, not 
otherwise known, about the division of the spoil after the capture of Caen, 
There is, too, along account of the visit to Henty of Vincent Ferrer; the 
garceuders Gen tre Bee bad interesting, tholgi the all as wrong in 
placing the incident at Rouen instead of Caen. Finally, the earl is cited 
for the story that Barbazan, the defender of Melun, having been con- 
demned to death for complicity in the murder of John the Fearless, saved 
himself by the plea that by his combat with Henry in the mine he had 
become the King's brother-inearros. This fs cold in'an abridged form by 
Holinshed, but, while the “First Life” was lost, his reference to a 
“translator of Livius” as his authority carried little weight, since no one 
knew who the translator was. 

One effect of the recovery of the “First Life™ should be an increase 
in the respect paid to Stow and Holinshed, ‘The more one learns of their 
methods, the more ons admires the scrupulous way in which they handled 
their sources. When they make statements for which as yet no earlier 
authority has been found, one may feel confident that they were using 
some written source and reproducing it faithfully. It does not follow, 
however, that their authorities were always historically valuable; and we 
must now ask how much weight is to be attached to the information of 
the "Translator’s" earl of Ormonde. 

For his account of the young Henry's reconciliation with his father, 
Stow refers to the “translator of Titus Livius. ..2s he was informed by 
the Earle of Ormond, an eye witnesse of the same.” Stow thus has in 
mind James Butler, the fourth earl, who was born in 1392, succeeded to 
the title in 1405, and died in 1452; and it is true that he might have been. 
at court on the occasion in question. Mr Kingsford accepted the identi~ 
fication, apparently without misgiving or hesitation, and consequently 
regarded the passages dcrived from Ormonde 3s possessing all the weight 
of contemporary evidence, 

‘This assumption soon got Mr Kingsford into difficulties. As he him- 
self pointed out (p. x), the Proem and Epilogue of the “First Life” leave 
no doubt that it was composed between June 30, 1513, and the autumn 
of the following year. The writer, therefore, could hardly have derived 
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the “Ormonde” stories from the mouth of the fourth earl, and Mr Kings 
ford consequently assumes that chey must have been taken from a written 
source. Of this, however, the fourth earl could not have been the author, 
for one of the passages which the ‘First Life” derives from him contains 
a reference to the canonisation of Vincent Ferrer in 1455. So Mr 
Kingsford was driven to postulate the existence of a Life of Henry V 
written after 1455 by 2 servant of the fourth earl, who relied on informa 
tion which he had received from his late master. 

‘The whole of this theory I believe to lack warrant. It depends on the 
identification of the ““Translator’s” earl of Ormonde with the fourth earl. 
For that [ have found no evidence save the statement of Stow cited above. 
In neither extant MS. of the biography docs it receive any support what- 
ever. On the other hand, there is much evidence against it, 

Tn the Proem (p. 3) the author writes that to the matter taken from 
sources previously specified he has added ““diuers other opinions that I 
have reade of the report of a certaine and honourable auncient person, to 
whom as me seemeth for the grauitie and experience credit is ta be given. 
‘And that is the honnorable Erle of Ormonde.” Introducing the report 
of Henry IV's last words to his son (p. 13), he says, “I remember also to 
have heard of the credible report of my saide Lorde and Mr the Earle of 
Ormond,” The account of Henry V's youthful excesses (p, 17) he says he 
“leamed of the credence before rehearsed.” The story about the Ccles- 
tines (p. 20), he had “‘hearde of the tofore credible reportes.” He narrates 
what happened at Sigismund’s landing (p. 67), "¥as I haue heard the tofore 
rehersed the Honnorable Earle of Ormonde saye that he hearde of 
credible reporte."” He tells of the distribution of the booty at Caen (p. 92), 
““as I have heard of the report of the tofore named Earle of Ormond.” 
Similarly, concerning Vincent Ferrerand Barbazan, he tells what he had 
“heard” from the earl of Ormonde. 

‘There can be no doubt that all these references have to-do with one 
and the same earl, and anyone encountering them with no preconceived 
opinions about their contents would naturally supposc the carl mentioned 
to be the one living when these passages were penned. That is to say, the 
“Translator’s™ informant was not the long-dead fourth earl James, but 
the living seventh earl Thomas. Thomas was James's youngest son, the 
earldom having been held in succession by his two elder brothers. In 1514 
he was about ninety years old, and he died in the next year, He had been 
a Lancastrian in the Wars of the Roses, though he made his peace with 
Edward IV. Under the Tudors he rose to high favour, and on Henry 
VIII"saccession became Lord Chamberlain to Queen Catherine (G.E.C. 
tst ed. vi. 142 59.). There is nothing whatever in the “First Life” or his 
career to forbid the identification of him with the source of the Ormonde 
Pe 


Tt may be urged slso that had it been the fourth earl who supplied the 
biographer with information, one would have looked for something dif- 
ferent from what actually appears. Earl James took part in the Agincourt 
campaign (First Life, p. xvil), yet from the earl of Ormonde the author of 
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the ‘First Life" seems to have learned nothing about it. He was, too, 
at the siege of Rouen, but the one Ormonde story concerning it is 
false, for Vincent Ferrer never went there, On the other hand, the 
“Translator's™ informant had something to tell of the siege of Caen, at 
which the fourth earl seems not to have been present. And repardiny 
the story about Barbazan, the biographer says that he had “often hear 
the earl ‘reporte” it “by the opinion of the Frenchmen, as he learned in 
the time of his sciourne amongest them.” James Butler, a contemporary 
of everything recounted in the story, would not have depended for his 
knowledge of the facts ‘‘on the opinion of the Frenchmen’; they must 
have been well known in English military circles. There, however, they 
may well have faded from memory by the time that Thomas Butler went 
ta France to escape the worst consequences of his attainder. 

If the seventh carl was the source of the Ormonde stories they of course 
lack some of the authority they would have possessed had they come 
directly from the fourth earl, Thomas Butler was not born until Henry V 
was dead, Still, his reminiscences stretched back a long way from 1514, 
and his father had not died till he was nearly thirty years old, We may 
well believe that many of the things which he told the “ Translator” had 
been told to him by the fourth earl, Henry V"s contemporary. In any 
ccase it is probable that the stories we have been discusing were current 
by the middle of the fifteenth century. 

‘There remains the question whether the author of the “First Life” 
had the Ormonde “reports” in writing, In the Proem, as we have seen, 
he refers to “opinions that I have reade of the report” of the carl of 
Ormonde. Elsewhere, however, he never speaks of “reading” informa- 
tion derived from Ormonde, but only of hearing or learning it; he even 
says (p. 13) that he remembered hearing what Ormonde told of Henry IV's 
last words, The Rev. F, W. Weaver, who at my request most kindly 
¢ printed version with the Bodley MS., found that the word 
in the Proem had been cortcetly transctibed; and since the 
Proem is missing from the Harley MS, thar reading consequently holds 
the field. Nevertheless, in view of the reiteration of the word “hear” 
in the other references to Ormonde, I strongly suspect that the author 
originally wrote not “reade” but “heard.” It seems clear, at all events, 
that most of Ormonde’s information came to the “Translator” by word 
of mouth. 

Had | foreseen the early death of Mr Kingsford, 1 would have pub- 
lished this appendix elsewhere some time ago; and I deeply regret that, 
owing to a series of mischances, I was prevented from fulfilling my 
intention of discussing with him the points I have raised —w. r. w.] 
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2685 crowned, 268 sqq tavels in 
Engand, 279 $4 contribuwes ta loan, 
275, 4003 gives birth to a 300 393) 


Sqr 


in France, 40%) 406 4075 absent 
at Henry's death 4:6; accompanies 
Henry's body to England, 421 sq.5 has 
effigy placed on Henry's tomb, 423 

Cauchon, Pierre, bishop of Beauvais, +34, 
S44 40, 431 

Cauebee (Seine-Inf), 128 59.5 130 

Cais, 194 238) 240) 260) 2675 345) 449 

Caxton, William, 23 

Chaillout (Orne), 65 

Chalon, Louis de, prince of Orange, se 
Orange 

— Lowi do, count af Tonnere 52 

Chalons-sur-Marne (Marne), 28, 198 

Chambery (Savoie), 3 

Chambois (Orne), 65 

Chambrois (Eure), 111 

Champagne, 20, 78) 211) 293) $341 578 
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Champtoceaux (Maine-et-Loire), 217 

‘Charente, river, 82 

Charenton (Seine), 199, 2015 415 

Charles 1V, emperor, 5 

=V, king of France, 5 

= Vi king of Frances 4 19, 24, 29 106 
130) 1349 1494 157 158) 368, 067, Bay 
18g, 190) 191, 195) 204, 212, 227, 223, 
229,431, 253, 244, 2546 270 ETE, Bay 
326, 5275 356, 362, 37%, 377, 407, 414, 
426; favours’ peace, 16, 17; Hines of, 
J 105, 162, 164, 189, 2035 imprisons 
Queen Isabel, 80; in handsof Bergun~ 
diana, 103; accepts treaty of Troyes, 
198 soq 202 sey 2273 secompaia 

fenry on campaign, 207 3 at s 

of "Melun, 135, enten Baris with 
Henry, 225 592; at trial of Montereaa 
imorderers, 236 59.5 Henry's wrestment 
of, 252) 387 599.9 393) 4063 at sige 
of Meaux, 344) 3875 household of, 
387509 392 

IAG Borne 

=the dauphin, afterwards Charles VI, 
102) 106, 121) 1349 140) 19%) E149 2175, 
94) 309 84.9 3272 $655 370) 3715 376 
3903 negotaes with Henry, t50.99.5 
159,189; Breaks faith with Henty, 160} 
rakes peace with Burgundy, x62 sqq 
recruits Scots, 181 sqq.5 at Montereau, 
18s sgq.; changed with murder of duke 
of Burgundy, 197, 2403 sentenced, 2343 
signs eaty with Britany, 2935 at 
sumes offensive, 3115 315) besieges 
Chartres, 316 1975 retreats to Touraine, 
325; refuses bathe, 327 999. $315 falls 
to Telieve Meaux, 3413 besleges Cosne, 


4950. 
TTL ing of Nevare, 175 
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Charmes (Aisne), 162 

hac 09 si 

Philip, sown of ae Bargundh, Phil 
the Cad dof ee 

Chats (Sine-et-Olse), 193 

(Chartley, see Ferrers 

‘Chartrain, the, 173, 978, 413 

Chartres (Eure-et-Loir), 80, 81, 232, 296, 
316; siege of, 317; Henry at, 4275 
batiliage of, 438 

— Renaud de, archbishop of Rheims 6, 
16,17, 2h, 48, 9%) 101 

haste Tineguy du, 105, 106, 162, 
186, 230, 3285 529, 4° 

‘hasten, Clade de 
116, 380) 582 

Chstenidun (Eure-ec-Loir) 325,328, 378 

Chiteas Gaillard (Bare), 075) 177 194 
Bis, 223, 242 

‘Chiteww Gontier (Mayenne), 514 

Chitenusenard (Loire, 2115 329 

Chiteru Thierry (Alsne), 296 

Chiteruyilhin, Guillaume, lord of, 524 

Chitillon (Seine-et-Oise), 79 

— Guilluume, lord of 

Chaueer, Geottres, 429 

— Thornas, 276,429 

Chaufeur, Hen dey 285 

‘Chaumont (Cise), #36, £83 

— Bertrand dey 214 

Chaumant-Quitsyy lord of, 294 

Chef de Cau, 440 

hertourg (Miche, 127 s9q5 154 24 


cauyoir, lord of, 


Cheshire, 328 

Chesterton (Warwicksh.), 85, 404. 

‘Chevenon, Bernard ce, bishop of Beau- 
vais, #56 

Chichele, Henry; archbishop of Canter- 
bburys 10) 221 47, 875 91, 95, 1370 148) 
A71, 219, 211, 268, 269, 2815 283, 394, 
$23,404 424; diploma serves of 
24, 25 130) 1561.15 165, 168s pro” 
fests against Beaufort cardinalate, 9 

Chichester (Sussex), 242) bishops of, see 
Kenp, 73 Polio, T. 

Chilworth (Hants), 8 

Chinon (Indreet-Loire), 312 

Chik (Denbighsh), 354 

Chissav, Grichard de, 338.559, 351 

Gilly, Herrmann, cours uf, 8 

Kingue Ports, “they 215 2675 269) 320, 
o 

Clairac (Lotet Garonne), 367 

Clamecy (Nibvre), 330 

— Gilley lord of 

Clarence’ Thomas, duke of, 1. 19, 25, 
37 APs Sty $35 Ble Pay UNG 135, 26, 
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2750 245, 272 276 294 3tor 3185 
appointed keeper off England, 225 con 
able of the English army, $3) grants 
to, 54 12h, 248) at clege of Caen, 
57 89.5 at siege of Falaite, 75 som- 
mands force in Lower Normandy, 
Tt sqq.j at siege of Rouen, 126, 
137 8q,; dauphin treats with, 16 
tures Mantes, 1634 at conference of 
Meulany 1555 before Parisy 184) cap- 
tain of Paris, 213; emery Parts with 
Henry, 225; his satus in Henry's 
absence, 234) 2595 raids Beauce, 2955 
in command ai Baugé, 299 sqq3 Bis 
s0n, 300 308 

Clémangess Nicolas dey x08 

Guillaume ley 2005 579» 380 
— Jean ley chancellor of France, +99) 2275 
1 tn 380 

Clere, Simon, 92 

Clermont-en- Auvergne (Clermont Fer. 
rand, Puy de Dime), 29, 394, 311 

Clermont-en-Beauvainis (Oe). 197 

Clifford, John, Lord, 44: 52, 11>, 269, 

8 


— Robert, bishop of London, 405 
Clinton and Say, William, Lord, 398, 
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(Clog, Hartung van, 2, 32, 32,369 

Gockersand (Lanes), priory Of, 423, 

Coggeshale, William, 560 

Cokisnage, Will 

Col, Gontier, 175 341-485 97 

Colchester (Essex), 398 

Colles; Roger, 223 

Cologne, 523. archbishops of, see Mors, 
Dietrich von; Frederit of Sasrecerden 

Colviley Johns 174, 286 

Commisiges, Mathieu de Foix, count of, 
365, 372 

Compigne (Oise), 78, 135, 196, 261, 293, 
294, 296 3341 3361 354% 3561 4975 428, 
ats 

Constance, ty 145 185 310 335 34% 994 1005 
100» 1725 175, 253) 36 436 

Constantinople, 387 

Conversen and Brienne, Peter of Lusem- 
burg, count of, 2136 345: 349) 353 

Convocation of Canterbury, 38) 94 44.5 
220 8p ABE SG 403 
Yorke 38 9184 220, 403 

Conway (Carmaevonsi). 358 

Cogs Hugues ley 252 

Corbeil (Seine-et-Cise)s 79) 1695 2125 2245 
sor ats 

Corbridge, John, 434 

Cornwall, Fah, key 20, 545 58) 115.438, 
196, 208, 388, 329 
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Couasnon, river, 300, 292, 302 
Coucys Raoul ‘de, bishop of Noyony 
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Council, Royal (English), 9, 10, 44 89, 
901 233) 275» 277, 280) 2925 3599 377% 
59% 394s 395) 398) 403) 430 

Courcelles, Jean de, 214 

Gourey (Calvados), 65 

Coureuisey Jeany bishop of Parisy 233, 
38659. 

Courtenay, Hugh 182 

Courtivror, lord of 191 

Couronne (Calvados), r1 

Coatances. (Manche), '735 bishop of, see 
Melaieria, P. 

Coateiller. Benedict, 245 

Coventry (Warwicksh.),42, 270% prior of, 


a 

Coventry, Jonn, 88 

Cowdray, Richard, t 565 159) 189) 2015 
of 

Cetef-aur-Mame (Seine-e-Marne), 337 

= Somme), forest of 324 

Greil (Oise 293 

Cnepy (Oi), 357, 

Crtpyen-Laonnai (Aime), 198 

Cresonancg (Oi); 356 

Greuly (Clivedes 

& 


Jean de la, 201 

Cromvells Ralph kts 20% 315 
Groy, Antoine, lord of, 410 
Cumberland, county of, 3% 279, 403 


Dabrid gecourt, John, 

‘Dalton, John, 244 

Dammattin (Seine-e- Mame) 20 

— Antoine de Vergy, count of, 380 

Dandetyor, Marcelluy, able of St 
‘Augustine's, Canterbury 275 

Dan geul (Sarthe), 67 

Dartiord (Kent), 16, 42 

Dauphingy 34, 84s 959 

Dauphinins, torr 2p 26% 285,246, 295, 
9 296, 299 6904 385, 183, 4095 Be 

irmamnact 

Dax (Landes), 966, 371 

Derbr (Derbysb.), 42 

Deretam, Richardy 59, 435 

Devizes (Wilts), 42 

Devos, Heward Courtenay, 12th earl of, 


st 
—High Courtenay, «3th ear! of, 275, 396 
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Dieppe (Seine-Inf.), 41, 555 1235 176, 180, 
24>, 248, 258 

Dijon (Céte d'Or). 83, 105, 18, 209, 230, 
209%, 204, 145, 162. 409 

Dinant (Namur), §2 

Dives (Calvados), 58 

Divere, river, 108 

Dol (Ile-et-Vilaine), 198 

Dorrtront (Orne), 197, 139, 413 

Dornvast (Somme), $21 

Dorchester (Oxon.}, abbey of, 42 

Dordrecht (Holland), 18, 50) 33, 46 

Doriac, Renaud, 359 

Dorstycarl of; ae Excl, duke 9 

Douglas, Archibald, 4 carl off 85, 90, 
287, 307) 158 

= William, kt 87, 18 

Doul, Jean, 1915 38, 386 

Douilers (Somme). 234, 267 

Dourrier (Somme), 136 

Dover (Kent), 9, 21, 267, 287, 292, 318, 
319, 370, $95, 428, 446 

Dragon, Order of the, 13 

Drax (Yorks), 229 

Dreux (Eure-et-Loir), 159) 160, 216, 236, 

345, 326, 338) 3585 381 

Dab, goa” 29" 95°"3 

Dunster (Somerset), 439 

Dunwich (Suffolk), 36 

Durham, archdeacon of; sce Kemp, Jos 
bishop of, sce Langley, T- 


Ear] Marshal, wo Netingham, carlo 
Ean ae Nee tee 


247514 
Egatesom (Yorks) abbey of, 229 
Elesbeth, daughter of Sigman 5 
Ellon (Yorks), pry of 10 
Eitham (Ken) th 59,268 
Eton, John, #9 
Ey, bitop of ee Fardhom, 7. 
Eesard (bere) 35 
Hotton (eure Loir 327 
Epi puats Tocmay eh oaks 
Enel (Oreo 651 caneof 246 
Enc 397 
Exinac, Maorigon 336 
Exonterille, Jan, lord of 
Eo ee ee 
SUR of Hany cout of 17, 
290, 15 3p 34% 96) 
Etapies (Pas-de-Calais), 6 96 
Eri Cat 5 
trepagny (Eur), tr, 
Etrickdaky yo 
Eu Generis), 26, 176, 2406296, 35% 


45 
Charles d°Artois, count of 395-417 
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Eu, Henry Bourchier, eount of; 249 
= Willian Bourchier, count of, 15, 176, 
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Eure, river, 114) 236 

Evesham, Richard Bromsgrove, zbbot of, 
283 


Eyreuy (Eure)s 73) 112 130, 159) 160, 
240, 2545 260) 26}, 527y 32%, 44] 
Evwelme (Oxon), 439 


Exchequer, the English, 43. 390, 39m 
399 433, 

Exeter, bishop of, se Lary, £. 

— Thomas Beiufort, duke of, pre- 
viously exrl of Dorset, 24) 175, 230, 


261, 3311 380, 406, 432; receives tite 
of duke 37; admiral, $34. 1135 183; 
leads foroe againss Sects, 89 99+) OP: 
tures Evreuny 13) at siege of Rouen, 
117, 125 aq 4385 eapuain of Roven, 
14ty at conference of Mulan, 164 995, 
anise in reduction of Upper ‘Nor 
tmandy, t75, 4764 onsen: Pods wich 
Henry, aagsmilitary governor of Paris, 
24. 383. HR, 3814 arate lod of 
Lise Adam, 323: at siege of Mean, 
317 aq,; at Cosne, 410 44. at Henry's 
deathbest 415 59. 

Exmes (Orne), 65 246 


Fahas, Menaut de, 369, 379 

Falaise (Calvados), 62, 65, 69 sqq4 97) 
1258) 268) a3 

Falstaif, Sir John, 428 

Faugneron (Calvados). ta1 

Fécamp (Seine-Inf), 176 

Felbrigge, Simon, kis 9 

Felley (Notts) priory of 229 

Ferrer, Vincomty 75 2991 419) 446) 447) 
we 

Ferrers of Chartley, Edmund, Lord, 52, 
ne 

Fiennes, Roper, kiss 176,238 

Fife, Murdach Stewart, eal of, 88 

Fillastre, Guillaume, cardinal, 100. 101 

Fitton, john, 173 

Fitzhugh, Henry, Lord, 12, 38, 85) 113, 
128, 139) 1915 435 

ber, 437 

Fitewalter, Walter, Lord, 301) 306 

Flanders, 154, 155) 154 166, 188, 266, 
378) 345) 418 

Flavy, Jean dey 396 

Fleming, Richard, bishop of Lincoln, 272 

Flint, 332 

Flise, Marselin de, 395 

Flower, Roger, 37, 9%, 219 

Foix, Archambaud de Grailly, count of, 
178 
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Foit, Archambaud de (son of the pre- 
‘ceing), sce Nerwuiles, lord of 

— Gaston de, ee Longueville, count of 

— Jean de Grailly, count of, 178 238 
34s 372 59-403 

— Mathieu de, see Comminges, count of 

Fortaines, Guttin, lord of, 309, 393, 505 
396 

Fontenay-le-Tesson (Calvados), 58 

Forbes, Alexander, 287 

Fordham, Joho, bishop of Ely, 42 

Forester, John, azckdeacon of Surrey, 32 

Formellai, Sirion de, 189 

Foreseue, Henry, 182 

Foul Raid, the, 99 

Frederick of Saarmerden, archbishop of 
Cologne, 32, 

Fresay- Vicor (Sarthe), 107, 216 

Fresne) Pierre, bishop of Lisieux, 121 

Froasac (Girond:), castle of, 400 

Focnterrabiay 365 

Full, the Blick, count of Anjou, 500 


Cabell the, 72,75, 228) 251 
Gaeta, 193 

Gaillefntaine (Seine-Inf). 258 
Gallardon (Eureet-Loit, 316, 127 
Gamnaches (Somme), 2950 154 497 
— Gills de 


Vite 33) 

—Guillaunte, lord of, 181, 294, 354) 356 
408 

= Lovis de, 3345 355 

— Philippe de, abbot of St Faro, Meaux, 
35» 356 

Gina, Jean de, 419 


Gara, Nicholas of, sce Hungary 

Gargante, Thmioy 242 

Garter, Order of they 13 499% 367 349354 
19 

Gasshigne, Thomas, 435 

aula, kes aor 

Gascomys 23, 178, 368, 378, 37% 3735 
erussbownen from, 44 

Gist, Louis, 238 250, 351 

Gitinas, 216, 329 

Gaucourt, Raoul, lord of, 16,18, 39, 40,41 

= Raoul de, bail of Rouen, 121 

Gaunstede, Simon, 22 

Gelu, Jacques, archbishop of Tours, 159 

‘Geneva, 2, 3741 387 

Genoas 44, 288) 29% 358: 359 

Genocats the, 33) 465 48) 895 1755 2875 288, 
289 

Germaay, Heney’s rations withs 3233+ 

359» Yor 99-5 ee also Sigiimund 

Ghent (Fhinden), 250, 234 

Giae, Jeanne de, 169 

Gien (Loiet), 341 
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Gisors (Eure), 162, 176) 177) 188) 193s 
1645 235, 238) 249) 24% 243) 258, 280, 
$321, 332, 338, 408 

Glamdigan, 595 

Glaxonbury Gomenci), 42 

Glendower, Meredith, 85 

“Owens fs 

Glovewter, Humphrey, dake of, 95, 135) 
165) 204) 265) 391 29% 325) 420) 4335, 
446 resvives Sigizmsnd, 9; hostage im 
Flinders, 1699.2 eccorts Sigmund, 30; 
at sige of Caen, captures Bayeux, 

45 at siege of False, 70;_besi 
Cherbourg, 107 sa atsege of Rou, 
131) 1395 projected marriage of, 1755 
captures Ivey, 177; captures Poisy, 
1943 regent, 219, 4015 at Queen Cathe- 
rine's coronation, 2695 receives Jacque- 
Bue of Hainault 2915 besieges’ Dreux, 
336 94.5 named protector of England, 
a7 

Godestom, Thomas, 396 

Goes (Zealand), 46, 408 

Golafre, John, 259 

Goldbeter, Bartholomer, 402 

Gordon, Alerander Seton, lord of. 387 

Gournay (Seine-Laf)s 176 237 

Gournay sur-Aronde (Oe) 56 

Gran (Hungary), archbishop of, see 
Kenitza 

Grandhilliers (Oise), 197 

Gravelines (Nord)y 26) 7, £52 

Gregory, William, 125 

Greiador, Henry, 86 

Grentheville (Calvados), 

Grey of Codnor, John, Lordy 319 

= of Codner, Richard, Lord, 51.58 149) 

of Hetom, see Tascaraille 

— of Ruthin. Reginald, Lord. 10 

Grifith, Edward ap, 71 

‘Guerier, John, 242 

— Michel, 258 

Guernsey, 109, 223 

‘Guibeay (Calvados), 92 

Guienrey 1754 3665 3675 378) 3735 400 

Guilbaat, Guy, 385 

Guie (Aisne), 293, 357 

Guitey, Guillaume de Chavmont lord of, 
209 


Haarlem (North Holland), 46 
Habart, Nicolas, bishop of Bayeus, 363 
Hainault. county of, tie 272 8 
= Jacqueline of, see Helland 
Hales (Gloucester) abbbey of, 42 
Halal, Gilkert, Kt #81, 236) 327 
Hambye (Manche), 73, 
Handérough (Oxon), 429 

wut 


Hankford, William, chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, 93 

Hansa, the German, 39, 34 

Harcourt (Bure}y 119 12) 5 
aoe 

— Jacques see Tancarie 

Jean’, babop of Amun, 4:2 

— Jean”, count of Aumale, sc umale 

— Louis cy archbishop of Roven, 133, 


unt of, 


Hardicour ‘Geine-ct-Oise). 163 


Bas 350 4954 
30% 40%, a4 
Harington, John, 22 
— William, kt 12 
Harlech (Merioneth), 351 
Harimondhwore (Middhewx 222 
Harringwore, Wiliam, Tord Zouchof, 12 
Hascieyy Thomas, 395 
Hatfield (Herts) 394 
Hawick (Roxburghsh.), 99 
Maly, Jobo, ts 
Hebron, bishop of, 172 
Henley (Oxon.), 43 
Hear V, kine of Earhnd, enteraing 
Sigismund, 10 sqq.i sigas, treaty of 
CEnerbury with Sipiamand, rg tals 
to France, 215 at Calais 22594. 267. 
418 sq.; relations with John, duke of 
Borgunty, 27 $9 156 s9q75 returns 
to England, 29}, prepare. to invale 
Frances 36 seq. 42 54445 relations wich 
duke of Bourton, 59) £86 oq. slations 
with Britany, 45 67, 289) 342, 363s 
3785 makes second will, 475 returns (0 
France, 53), besieges sts 
besieges Aiencon, 66 sqq.s besezes 
Iaise, Bo sqpy.sat Caen, 72 aqq.; admini~ 
stration of Normandy. #3 04. 146 50. 
19454,¢h-Lxrii; receives Vincent Ferrer, 
75 s99.; attitude towards papacy, 99, 
1On, 178 59s 375 894» 4085 besleges 
Louver 113 eng Font ‘Arche, 
11g. sqg.5, Besieges Rouen, 118 399. 
duce in Rowen 148) ees 
with dauphin, rst sqqy '59 sqq-3 at 
conference of Meulam tg qj Bego%i~ 
ates for marriage with Catherine, 158) 
155) 4575 151) 165) 168, 189) 2055 
negotiates with’ Lorraine, Genoa, Nas 
varre, 174 8q.3 diseussions with Duke 
Philip of Borgundy. 188sqq..3216 3445 
negotiates treaty of Troyes. 198 390. 
beseses Sen 208; bsieges Monterey 
2083095 besieges Melun, 210 599.3 sits 
Pais, 224 sqq1 32% 4063, policy as 
repent, 226 se, 322 893.5 Chap. Lexi 
35 
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Vy king of England (contd) 

Nermandy, 234 399-5. tours 
England, #7059q.4rxiscs loan, 2729994 
spe parliament 2754 attempts mons 
tie reform, 283 s99.3 returns to France, 
318; besiege Drews, y38aqq.4 campaign 
in valley of Laire, 326 29675 captures 
Villenedve-sor-Yonre, 335° 49.5. his 
strategy in 1421, 330 5qq4 besieges 
Meaux, 117 saq.z consequent successes 
in Noribern France, 346 «9.4 policy in 
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dies, ¢r8y body taken to England, 430 
estimates of, 425 399 

Herelord, bishops “of, sce! Palion, 7.5 
Spoffere 7. 

Herord, x72 

Herzelles, Jean de Roubaix, lord of, 214 

Hesdin (Ps-de-Calais), 26, 424 

Hoxharhire, afe 

Hohenzollern, Frederick of, margrave of 
Brandenburg, 174 

Holborn (London), +5 

Holland, Edward, se Mortain, count of 

= John, se Hentingdon, cart of 

Zealand and Hainault, Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, countess of, 14) 15, 77. 78 79 
274 BPdy 290 899 93) 394 

TR Ore 1 

= Wiliam V3, count off 14) 16, 

19,325 330419 975 78) 49 

Holme, Richard, 436 

Honfeur (Calvados), 176, 251) 448 

Hornby, Robert 54 

Houdeiot, Guillaume, 123, 1435 144 

Hovingham, John, 36 

Hoisne, river, 300 

Hungary, Nickolas of Garay count pala- 
tine of 13, 16 

Hongerford, Waker, kty 9) 235 110) 139» 
18) 1551 159) 19% 314) 348) 349) 47 

Honslap, Harry, 35 


Hant, Roger, 265 
Huntingdon, John Holland, earl of, 10, 
12 385 GR, Si 54y SB O36 730 1275 178 


181, 196, 216) 216, 235, 301, 508 
Hossites, the, 84, 360 


fle de France, 337, 378 

Hliees (Eure-et-Loire), 325 

Ingles) Harry, 60, 

Ireland, ryns 274 

Isabel of Bavaria, quesn of France, 78; 
Bo w9qes £05) 134) 1425 1575 164) 162, 
164, 184, 168, Be, 187, 189, 192) 198 
pop, 204, 235, 293, $4, 399, 456, 408 
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Ihabel of Brittany, 59 

1 Adar, Je“ Ville of 
1851794207) 208) 294 3831389 

alc of Wighes 83 

Teleworth (Middlosen), 444 

ery (Eure). 76, 177, 258) a5) 43 


Jacqueline of Hainault, see Helland 

James I. king of Scots, 202. 216, 26 
269, 271, 286, 287, 127, 358, 395. 42 

Janville (Bure-et-Loit], 177 

Janyn, John, 139 

Tegueren, Joho, 242 
burgh (Roxbargtah), 99 

Jeney and of, top 

Jeuné, Robert le, 267, 385 

Joan 11, queen of Naples, 172 

= queen, widow of Henry IV of Eng- 
land, 23, 67, 68, 222 39.4 292 398. 402 

John I. king of Portugal, 81, 128 

SXNIIL pope 1 

of Arigon, 07 

= Bastard of Clieaey, yoo, sot 

= of Nassau, archbishop of Mainz, 175 

‘< the Fearless, see Burcwndy 

Jeieny (Yann) a9 295 

Jourdain, Jean, 123 183 

Juch, Henri du, #58, 2¢7 
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Kanitza, John, archbishop of Gran, 8, 16 

Keighley, John, kt 55, 238 

Kemp, John, succesively archdeacon of 
Durham and bishop of Rochester, 
Chichester, and London, chancellor of 
Normandy, 59) 161, 17) 189, 19%, 
2004 242, 380) 495 

Kenilworth (Warwicksh.)e41, 86,270, 351 

Kennedy, Alexander, 287 

— Fergus, 287 

— Walter, 302 

Kent, Lucy, countess of, 278 

Kerabret, “Alan, bishop oF 
Léon, 169 

Kilmainbam, Thomas Butler, prior of, 148 

King’s Hall, Cambridge, 416 

Kikham (Yorks), priory of, 229 

Knoldenball (Haats.), 48 

Kottenberg, battle of, 362 

Kynwolmersh, William, 85 
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La Fayette, Gilbert, ord of, 300, 3025 313 

Ta Fere (Aisne), 197 

La Ferté (Somme), caste of, 321, 333, 

Ta Ferté Bernard (Sarthe), 316 

= Villencuil (Euse-ti-Loi), 328 

La Fitche (Sarthe), 308 

La Fonaine-la-Vaganne (Oise), 197 

Lagny-sur- Mare (Scine-ct-Marnc), 184) 
#99) 33% 13% 339 

La Haye da Pulte (Manche). 73 

Ta Heaumeri, 40 

La Hire (Etienne de Vignolles), 293, 334. 
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Laigle (Ome), 65 

Ta Lande Chasies (Maine-ct-Loire), 300, 
302 
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